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METHODIST REVIEW. 


1898. 


Arr. I.—IS METHODISM CATHOLIC ? 


Wauaart is Christian catholicity ? What model shall we take 
for true catholicity, a catholicity which is neither too broad 
nor too narrow, neither too inclusive nor too exclusive? How 
may we know what Churches are most catholic, and what least 
catholic? We all believe in the Holy Catholic Church. 
Where is it? How may we know it? 

There are various bodies in whose titles the word * catholic ” 
is prominent. We have the “Holy Catholic Apostolic and 
Roman Church,” and the “ Holy Orthodox Catholic Apostolic 
Oriental Church,” with its several most holy catholic branches 
—the old Catholic Church, the Reformed Catholic Church, 
and the Catholic Apostolic Church. These Churches are 
catholic in name and accept for the most part the catholic, or 
ecumenical, creeds, but are not wholly catholic in fact. They 
impose conditions of communion apparently not imposed by 
the New Testament, and do not impose some conditions 
which seem to us to be imposed by the New Testament. 
Their catholicity is not a large and true catholicity. 

There is but one model of true catholicity, the Christ of 
God, the Son of man. He came in the fullness of divine 
power and the perfection of human character to reveal the 
love of God for a fallen race, to sacrifice himself for our re- 
demption, and to show us the way to eternal life. With the 
infinite perfections and powers of God and the nature, feel- 
ings, and disposition of man, who so fitted as he to lay the 


foundations of the divine plan of human salvation? Over- 
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coming sin as never man did, triumphing over death as only 
the Lord of life could, he has the unique right as Saviour and 
Creator to say to all who would know the way of life, ‘* Follow 
me.” Following him as closely as our human limitations will 
allow, let us catch, if possible, the spirit of his catholicity and 
see how much of it we shall find in Methodism. 

The catholicity of Christ may be fairly outlined, we think, 
under these four heads: 

1. The catholicity of the Gospel. Christ made it broad 
enough to embrace all races, nations, and conditions of men. 

2. The catholicity of his provisions for its proclamation. 
He provided that it should be offered to all, and urged upon 
all, by all believers. 

3. The catholicity of the conditions of salvation. He made 
them so few and so simple that all may comply with them. 

4. The catholicity of Christian fellowship. His great desire 
seemed to be, having got men into the kingdom, to keep them in. 

We understand the Gospel to be good news for all men 
everywhere, without exception, no matter whether they are 
civilized or savage, educated or ignorant, rolling in riches or 
abounding in poverty, blameless as touching the moral law or 
steeped in vice and crime, knowing that Ged is a spirit or as- 
sociating him with idols or fetiches. The apostles were slow to 
comprehend the universal applicability of the Gospel. They 
had been constantly with the Master and received lesson after 
lesson as to the scope of his mission, but they were dull of 
heart and narrow of vision. They wanted him to send away 
unfed the starving multitude to perish by the way, because 


many of them were vagabonds; they wanted the Samaritans 


to be consumed by fire from heaven, because they offered no 
entertainment; they forbade strangers to work in Christ’s 
name, because they were working independently. He re- 
buked and instructed them, and explained again and again the 
nature of his mission; but they did not fully understand, per- 


haps because 
The love of God is broader 


Than the measure of man’s mind, 


and Peter had to have the vision on the housetop before he 
would give the Gospel to the Gentiles. It is the glory of the 
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Christianity of our times that it grasps so clearly and firmly 
the idea of the unity of mankind, and opens its churches to 
men of every race, hue, and tongue—though not so freely, 
not always with so warm a welcome, as could be desired. The 
Dutch Protestant of South Africa occasionally puts over his 
church door, “ Dogs and Hottentots not admitted,” but such 
rare exceptions have no advocates and few defenders. Indi- 
viduals are not yet free from race prejudice, but the Church 
itself holds the true doctrine of brotherhood and is getting on 
to more catholic ground. Methodism is no less catholic on 
this point than the most catholic of denominations. It is con- 
tined to no continent, country, or people. It claims the world 
for its parish, and crosses seas, climbs mountains, and learns 
strange tongues, to carry the Gospel to those who are beyond. 
We believe in the efficacy of our holy catholic religion for 
masses and classes, for “ barbarian, Scythian, bond,” and 
“ free.” 

The catholicity of Christ’s provisions for the proclamation 
of the Gospel Methodism heartily affirms and endeavors to 
practice. If Christ on Olivet had simply said to the company 
that witnessed his ascension, “I have made salvation possible 
to everybody, let those who want it find it and take it,” his 
sacrificial work would have been in vain. He gave it to a few; 
the few must carry it to the many, and not simply tell them 
what Christ had done, but offer the Gospel to them and by in- 
vitation, entreaty, example, command, and warning urge them 
to accept it. To this end apostles and prophets were given, 
but these were not enough; the priesthood of believers was 
established. All believers were to have part in the work of 
propagating the Gospel. Those who were set apart to serve 
tables, that the apostles might give themselves continually to 
prayer and the ministry of the word, did not keep strictly to 
the business they were set over, but went about preaching and 


baptizing. One of these lay deacons was the glorious Stephen, 
the first martyr; and another was Philip, whose zeal was caught 
by his household, and his four daughters became effective 
preachers of the word. This was the application of Christ’s 
idea in sending out the seventy, as he expressed it in the 


words, “ And these signs shall follow them that believe ”— 
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not apostles and prophets simply, but those who believe—“ In 
my name shall they cast out devils, they shall speak with new 
tongues.” 

Methodism does not believe in a high and exclusive priest- 
hood. The duty and the privilege of propagating the Gospel 
belong to all, to the body of believers as well as to the ordained 
ministry. The great and glorious work is to be divided, as we 
believe, according to the distribution of gifts and opportunities. 
The same Holy Spirit who ealls to continual prayer and the 
ministry of the word calls the simple believer, also, to a life of 
devotion to God and to the extension of his cause. Methodism 
aims, not to suppress the gifts of devout laymen, but to en- 
courage their exercise and development ; and in its class meet- 
ing and prayer meeting, its Sunday school and Epworth League, 
its regular church services and its parish activities, it finds 
fields for Gospel work for all who will take it. 

Taking up now the third head, it seems to us that Metho- 
dism has caught very nearly Christ’s catholic spirit respecting 
the conditions of salvation. It teaches, in his words, “ He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved ; but he that believeth 
not shall be damned.” This is the sum and substance of the 
Gospel. Conviction of sin, confession of sin, repentance, faith 
in God are all comprehended in the act of belief, and justifica- 


tion and regeneration are the responst of (rod. Christ dee ired 


with great positiveness, “Ye must be born again ;” but that is 


not our work, but the work of the Holy Spirit, and must, as 
God is faithful, immediately follow the act of belief. It is 
not a condition with which we can comply, but in fulfilling the 
condition of belief we do our part, and the rest is with God, 
The new birth means a new life, and the new life has its own 
signs and fruits. Methodism has from the first emphasized 
the importance of the new life. It has not taught that there 
is any substitute for it. It has held that without it baptism is 
a meaningless sign, church membership an empty relation, and 
men yet in their sins. On the other hand, whoever possesses 
it is a child of God and a brother in Christ, and is entitled to 
the privileges of the Church. If we keep applicants waiting 
at the Church door a while for full admission it is simply to 
satisfy ourselves that they are witnessing a true confession. 
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They may be very crude in their ideas of the kingdom; 
they may know little or nothing of Christian doctrine; they 
may have a low standard of morals, but the new life means 
salvation, and they have the right of admission to the fellow- 
ship of the saints if they have the new life. For babes in 
Christ the Church has her school for development, her pro- 
gressive lessons in the duties, privileges, and responsibilities of 
the Christian life. According to our General Rules there is 
‘only one condition previously required of those who desire 
admission into these societies—‘a desire to flee from the wrath 
to come, and to be saved from their sins.” But, as interpreted, 
this desire will prompt to all that is necessary to salvation and 
to the implanting of the new life, without which, according to 
Christ’s declaration, a man “ cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God.” Methodism, then, occupies catholic ground—the ground 
which Christ himself oceupied, who is our perfect standard of 
eatholicity. The secret of its power, the phenomena of its his- 
tory, can only be understood by regarding it as a life and not 
as a machine. Its peculiar methods, its special practical fea- 
tures, never made it what it is. It was a life, and as a life un- 
hampered by ecclesiastical bonds and customs it had the power 
of growth in a marvelous degree. When the germ of a new 
life is planted in the human soul by the Holy Spirit, that soul is 


ready to be taken at once into the nursery, which is the 


Church. 

We come now to the fourth feature of Christ’s catholicity, 
the conditions of Christian fellowship. This brings up ques- 
tions of Church discipline, the causes of suspension, expulsion, 
excommunication, the use of the ban, and the like. Each 
Church has its own rules of fellowship and its own way of en- 
forcing them. In some cases one may find it easy to get in, 
but hard to stay in. A denomination may be quite catholie in 
gathering in, and yet have great facility in putting out. Christ 
showed his catholicity in forbearance and in a tolerance whose 
breadth must have impressed his disciples and other orthodox 
followers as extraordinary. Though Peter denied him with 
bitter oaths, he did not cast him out; though Thomas was ob- 
stinate in his unbelief, a gentle rebuke, a practical solution of 
his doubt, was all the discipline administered to him. The 
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Master who knew all the good and guilty thoughts of each 
heart was slow to condemn. A brother was to be forgiven, not 
seven times, but “seventy times seven,” or times without num- 
ber. No grudging welcome was given to the prodigal son, no 


cold reception to the woman taken in adultery. Christian fel- 


lowship is specially needed for these; shall we seek occasion to 
withdraw it from them or draw them more closely to the very 
heart of it? Weare to learn Christ’s spirit from his words 
and acts of mercy, and remember that he came, not to destroy, 
but to save, not to cast away, but to reclaim, not to curse, but to 
bless. It should not, therefore, be the end and aim of Church 
discipline to get men out of the Church, but to save them to 
the Church, in the Church, and by the Church. We have, 
perhaps, not enough of the spirit of Christ. We are apt to 
talk of justice where he would speak of mercy; we are some- 
times harsh and censorious where he would be tender and for- 
bearing ; we often give scorn where he would give pity; we 
fear contact where he courted it. He said the tares would get 
in with the wheat; we have a zeal for separating them which 
he did not ineuleate. Of course persistency in evil courses 
must sunder the tie of fellowship; for “ what fellowship hath 
righteousness with unrighteousness? and what communion 
hath light and darkness?” Moreover, those who are not of 
us often go out from us and thus make it manifest that they 
are not of us. The writer does not oppose exclusion or ex- 
communication as a last resort; he only urges that the Church 
proceed with all care, charity, and consideration, always re- 
membering that it is the mission of the Church to save and 
not destroy. All Christians have need to pray earnestly and 
constantly for the spirit of Christ. 

There is a class of cases included in the Methodist Discipline 
which do not necessarily involve immorality or gross sin. Our 
General Rules command many things; for example, that we 
refrain from doing ordinary work on the Sabbath, from buy- 
ing or selling goods on which the duty has not been paid, from 
“giving or taking things on usury,” from “ uncharitable or un- 
profitable conversation,” from “the putting on of gold and 
costly apparel,” from “softness and needless self-indulgence,” 
from “ laying up treasure upon earth.” They also enjoin “ fast- 
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ing or abstinence.” The failure to observe these rules calls for 
admonition ; if the admonition brings no repentance, expulsion 
is to follow. In another place “ dancing, playing at games of 
chance, attending theaters, horse races, circuses, dancing par- 
ties, or patronizing dancing schools” are specified as offenses 
to be dealt with in the same way. We will not say that these 
are not good and wholesome rules for the most part. Men 
and women ought to give to them a cheerful obedience, but 
from spiritual motives rather than from fear of ecclesiastical 
punishment. Most of these matters may be safely left to the 
individual conscience. We do not believe anything is gained 
by holding up the extreme penalty of excommunication for 
acts of doubtful character, or, at the worst, vanities or follies. 
It is better to give loving counsel in these things than to en- 
force punitive laws. The penitentiary is not intended to make 
citizens good. The prison is not the end and aim of the State. 
It is only for the forcible restraint of the willfully bad. So the 
Church is not a punitive institution. It succeeds, not by cast- 
ing out men, but by getting them in and developing all their 
capabilities for good. Christ was not a maker of rules and 
regulations. He did not add to the already overburdened 
Jewish system for the regulation of conduct. He resolved it 
all into a few fundamental principles, simple, practical, and 
easily understood. He sought to get the heart right, and 
trusted to an awakened and quickened conscience and the in- 
dividual sense of responsibility in making choice to guide 
safely in the graces of the Christian life up to the divine 
standard. 

Churches are uncatholic in prescribing minute and rigid 
rules of conduct, as when they excommunicate men for mem- 
bership in secret societies, or for taking up arms, or for voting 
at elections, or for not conforming to a particular style of 
dress or mode of wearing the hair. Whom Christ would not 
turn away Christ’s Church must not cast out. Beautiful was 
the lesson he gave in the house of Simon the Pharisee when 
the woman “ which was a sinner” anointed him with precious 
ointment. In Simon’s eyes she was a hopeless outcast, but the 
Master saw her great love and great faith and commended her, 
and rebuked Simon. In most Churches heresy is a cause for 
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excommunication. Ifa man rejects important doctrines he is 
liable to trial and expulsion. In such cases a Church may show 
a harsh and unloving spirit and punish with excommunication 
sincere souls who have honest doubts as to doctrines they are 
unable to understand or understand imperfectly. There is a 
heresy of the head and a heresy of the heart. The latter is by 
far the more dangerous. The former may unfit one to be a 
teacher, the latter is likely to imperil his salvation. Intellectual! 
doubt may be quite consistent with heart belief, and disciplin- 


ary processes for its cure may do a cruel wrong to a deeply 


sensitive nature. It is best to learn of the Master how to treat 
such cases. The poor father who came to him for his child 
came with little faith. The disciples had tried and failed to 
heal him. Doubtfully he said, “If thou canst do anything.” 
Christ corrected him. That is not the question, he said. The 
one condition is, “ If thou canst believe.” The man responded, 
“Lord, I believe; help thou mine unbelief.” He asserted be- 
lief; he confessed unbelief. The answer seems absurd in its 
inconsistency, but Christ accepted it as though it were a per- 
fect compliance with the prescribed condition, and performed 
the miracle. There was no doctrine which Christ taught more 
faithfully than that of belief. He urged its importance again 
and again. He declared it was the door, the only door into 
the kingdom. ‘“ He that believeth not,’ he said, “shall be 
damned ;” but he accepted a weak belief because it was sin- 
cere, and overlooked the unbelief because it was acknowledged 
with sorrow. 

Methodism holds and preaches faithfully the fundamental 
doctrines of evangelical Christianity, telling men they must 
turn from sin, love God, and have faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, in order to be saved. It does not shun to declare the 
whole counsel of God, but its chief care is that the fruits of 
faith appear in the lives of its communicants. Heart religion 
is better than head religion. The devils believe and tremble, 
but intellectual belief is not necessarily of the saving order. 
We have no trials of lay members for heresy, only for sowing 
dissension. We follow the direction of St. Paul, ‘‘ Him that 
is weak in the faith receive ye, but not to doubtful disputa- 
tions.” This seeming negligence does not minister to doubt 
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or unbelief. Our people are quite generally sound in the fun- 
damentals of the Christian religion, though they may differ 
widely on minor doctrines. Our catholicity in these things is, 
we believe, the catholicity of Christ. We may not have at- 
tained unto his high standard of love and tender patience; 
but it is our earnest desire to shut no door which he has 
opened, to reject no soul whom he has accepted, to exclude 
from our fellowship none who have been admitted to his fel- 
lowship, and above all to cause no weak brother to stumble 
and fall. 

As a denomination we claim no exclusive rights, privileges, 
authority, or sanctity. We only claim to be a part of the Holy 
Catholie Church, with equal access to the oracles of God, equal 
inheritance in the riches of Christ, equal privileges in the 
ordinances of the Gospel, equal responsibilities in spreading 
“seriptural holiness over these lands,” equal right to preach 
Christ and him crucified, equal joy in the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost, and equal part in the communion of saints with Chris- 
tians of other names. We look upon other Churches with no 
desire to deny their Christian character or refuse them Chris- 
tian fellowship. With John Wesley we desire to have “a 
league offensive and defensive with every soldier of Jesus 
Christ.” We acknowledge the fruits of the Spirit wherever 
they appear, and under whatever name. We receive, in the 
words of the first Methodist, written in the last year of his 
life, “all that love God, in every Church, as our brethren and 
sister and mother; and in order to union with us we require 
no unity in opinions or modes of worship, but barely that they 
fear God and work righteousness.” The same catholic-minded 
apostle declared at another time that he “dare not exclude 
from the Chureh catholic all those congregations” in which 
unscriptural doctrines were preached, nor those in which the 
sacraments were not duly administered, because that would ex- 
clude the Church of Rome. He could bear with their wrong 
opinions and superstitious modes of worship, provided they 
had “ one Spirit,” “one hope,” “ one Lord, one faith, . . . one 
God and Father of all,” and would not seruple to “ include 
them within the pale of the Holy Catholic Church.” In his 


sermon against bigotry he urged the brethren not to be “ con- 
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tent with not forbidding any that cast out devils,” but in every 
such instance he says: 

Acknowledge the finger of God. And not only acknowledge, but re- 
joice in his work, and praise his name with thanksgiving. Encourage 
whomsoever God is pleased to employ, to give himself wholly up thereto. 
Speak well of him wheresoever you are; defend his character and his 
mission. Enlarge, as far as you can, his sphere of action; show him all 
kindness in word and deed; and... . if he forbid you, do not forbid him. 


Surely Wesley was very close to the heart of the Master 
when he wrote these words. He caught the spirit of the 
eatholicity of Christ. We must quote him once again from a 
sermon on “* A Catholic Spirit.” He said: 


I dare not, therefore, presume to impose my mode of worship on any 
other. I believe it is truly primitive and apostolical; but my belief is 
no rule for another. I ask not, therefore, of him with whom I would 
unite in love, Are you of my Church? of my congregation ? Do you re 
ceive the same form of Church government, and allow the same Church 
ofiicers with me? Do you join in the same form of prayer, wherein I 
worship God? I inquire not, Do you receive the supper of the Lord in 
the same posture and manner that I do? Nor whether in the adminis- 
tration of baptism you agree with me in admitting sureties for the bap- 
tized, in the manner of administering it, or the age of those to whom it 
should be administered ? Nay, I ask not of you (as clear as I am in my 
own mind) whether you allow baptism and the Lord’s supper at all. Let 
all these things stand by; we will talk of them, if need be, at a more 
convenient season. My only question at present is this: ‘‘ Is thine heart 
right, as my heart is with thy heart ?” 

If this is catholicity this is what Methodism loves and cher- 
ishes. We say not that we are more catholic than all other 
denominations, we say not that we better interpret the mind 
of Christ; that would be bigotry, and we hate bigotry. We 
say not that we have “already attained,” or “ were already 


perfect ;*’ but we strive to keep close to the Master, and learn 


to love as broadly, deeply, and tenderly as he loved. In the 
words of our beloved Bishop Simpson: “ We live to make our 
own Church a power in the land, while we live to love every 


other Church which exalts our Christ.” 
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The Gentleman in Literature. 


Art. I].—THE GENTLEMAN IN LITERATURE. 


Hvmor is half pathos and more. This sword has two 
edges. On the one, shining like burnished silver, you may 
see smiles reflected as from a mirror ; on the other tears stand 
thick, like dews on flowers at early morning of the later 
spring. Humor is a dual faculty, as much misconceived by 
those who listen as by those who speak. We do not always 
have wit to know the scope of what we do. Thoughts of 
childhood, says the poet, are long, long thoughts ; but who sup- 
poses childhood knows they are? Nor is this altogether a 
fault. To feel the sublime sequence of all we did would bur- 
den us as Atlas was burdened by holding up the sky. Life 
might easily come to be sober to somberness, which is a thing 
unwholesome and undesirable. Sunlight must have its way. 
Darkness must not trespass too far, and every morning says to 
every night, “ Thus far, but no farther.” 

To many readers Don Quixote seems fantastic,and Cer- 
vantes a laughter-monger. Cervantes had suffered much. His 
life reads like a novelist’s tale. He belonged to the era 
of Spenser and Shakespeare, of Philip II and William the 
Silent, of Leicester and Don John of Austria, of the great 
Armada and the Spanish Inquisition, of Lope de Vega and 
Cervantes—for he was in the Hispanian peninsula his own 
greatest contemporary; and to this hour this battle-scarred 
soldier of fortune stands the tallest figure of Spanish lit- 
erature. His was a lettered rearing, and a young manhood 
spent as a common soldier. At Lepanto he lost hand and 
arm. In five long, weary, and bitter years of slavery among 
Algerine pirates he held up his head, being a man, plotted 
escape in dreams and waking, fought for freedom as a pin- 
ioned eagle might, was at last rescued by the society for the 
redemption of slaves, sailed home from slavery to penury, 


came perilously near the age of threescore poverty-stricken 
and unknown, when, like asan which leaps from sunrise to noon 
at a single bound, this maimed soldier sprang mid-sky, impos- 
sible to be ignored or forgotten, and disclosed himself the 
marked Spaniard of his era, and on the same day of 1616 
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Cervantes and Shakespeare stopped their writing in an unfin- 
ished line, and not a man since then has been able to fill out 
the broken meaning. This man had not wine but tears to 
drink. Yet he jests, and the world laughs with him, though 
we feel sure that while his age and after ages langh and applaud 
Miguel Cervantes sits with laughter all faded from his face 
and the white look of pain settled about his lips, while tears 
“rise in the heart and gather to the eyes.” Tears sometimes 
make laughter and jest the wilder. Men and women laugh to 
keep their hearts from breaking. 

Cervantes has ostensibly drawn a picture of a madman, and 
in fact has painted a gentleman. What his intent was who 
ean be so bold as to say? What partof his purpose was we 
know. He would excoriate a false and flippant chivalry. 
Contemporaneous chivalry he knew well, for he had been 
common soldier, wounded and distressed. He had seen what 


a poor triviality that once noble thing had grown to be. In- 


stitutions become effete. Age is apt to sap the strength of 
movementsas of men. Feudalism and the Crusades had com- 
missioned the knight-errant; and now when law began to 
hold sword for itself the self-constituted legal force, knight- 
errantry, was no longer needed. But to know when an insti- 
tution has served its purpose is little less than genius. Some 
things can be langhed down which cannot be argued down. 
A jest is not infrequently more potent than any syllogism. 
Some things must be langhed away, other things must be wept 
away ; so that humor and pathos are to be ranked among the 
mighty agents for reform. And one purpose Cervantes had 
was to langh a tawdry knight-errantry off the stage. In 
long years of soldiery we doubt not he had grown to hate 
this empty boast, and his nursed wrath now breaks out like a 
voleano. This was his apparent purpose; but who ean say this 
was all his purpose? “ King Lear” hasadouble action. May- 
hap, Don Quixote has a double meaning. We are always at- 
taching meanings to works of genius. But you cannot tie 
any writer’s utterance down to some poor altitude. Great 
utterances have at least a half-infinite application. Tennyson 
felt this, saying—as we read in his son’s biography of him—re- 
garding explanations of his “ Idyls of the King :” “T hate to 
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be tied down to ‘this means that,’ because the thought within 
the image is much more than any one interpretation ;” and, 
“ Poetry is like shot silk with many glancing colors. Every 
reader will find his own interpretation according to his ability 
and according to his sympathy with the poet.” What is true 
of poetry is true of all imaginative literature. An author may 
not have analyzed his own motif in its entirety. In any case 
we may hold to this, Don Quixote was a gentleman, and is the 
first gentleman whose portrait is given us in literature. We 
have laughed at Don Quixote but have learned to loved him. 
The “knight of the rueful countenance,” as we see him now, 
is not himself a jest, but one of literature’s most noble figures; 
and we love him because we must. Was it mere chance that 
in drawing this don Cervantes clothed him with all nobilities 
and shows him—living and dying—good, courageous, pure, in 
short a man? This scarcely seems a happening. Seas have 
subtle undercurrents. We venture Don Quixote has the same, 
and marks the appearance of a gentleman in literature, since 
which day that person has been a recurring, ennobling presence 
on the pages of fiction and poetry. 

A gentleman isa comparatively recent creation in life, as in 
letters. Christ was the foremost and first gentleman. After 
him all gentility patterns. With the law of the imagination 
we are familiar, which is this: Imagination deals only with 
materials supplied by the senses. Imagination, in other words, 
is not strictly originative, but rather appropriative, giving a 
varied placing to images on hand, just as the kaleidoscope 
makes all its multiform combinations with a given number of 
pieces. Imagination does not make materials, is no magician, 
but is an architect. Admitting this law, we can readily see 
how the creation of a gentleman does not lie in the province 
of imagination. Homer’s heroes are the men Homer knew, 


with a poetic emphasis on strength, stature, prowess. Tis era 


grew warriors and nothing else, and so Homer paints nothing 
else. Human genius has limits. Man is originative in char- 
acter; and poets—“of imagination all compact ”’—catch this 
new form of life, and we callthe picture poetry. All civiliza- 
tion to the days of Jesus produced but one character, so far as 


we may read, worthy to be thought a gentleman, and this was 
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Joseph, the Jew, premier of Egypt. He is the most manly 
man of pre-Christian civilizations. Classic scholarship can 
show no gentleman Greece produced. Greek soil grew no 
such flowers beneath its radiant sky. Plato was philosopher, 
not gentleman. Socrates was an iconoclast, but not a manly 
man and helpful spirit. Greek heroes were guilty of atro- 
cious and unthinkable sins. Test them by this canon of Alfred 
Tennyson: “I would pluck my hand from a man, even if 
he were my greatest hero or dearest friend, if he wronged a 
woman or told her a lie;” and, so tested, where must Greek 
heroes be classified. Greece and Rome produced heroes 
but not gentlemen. Julius Czesar was the flower of the Latin 
race. Nothing approximates him. Great qualities cluster in 
him like stars in the deep sky. But his ambition was like to 
that of Milton’s Satan, and his lust was a bottomless pit. As 
a national heroie figure Julius Cesar is dazzling as a sun at 
summer noon; but as gentleman he cuts poorer figure than 
Lancelot or Sir Tristram. The gentleman is not an evolution 
buta creation. Christ created the gentleman as certainly as he 
created the world. 

Now literature is what Emerson says genius is, a superlative 
borrower. The state of a civilization at a given time will 
gauge the poet’s concept. He cannot pass beyond the world’s 
noblest notions to hishour. If Greece and Rome produced no 
man, settle to it that Greek and Roman literatures will pro- 
duce no man. Seulptor as Phidias, statesman as Pericles, 
dramatist as “Eschylus, general as Themistocles, stern justice 
as Aristides, Greece can show ; and such characters the histo- 
rians, dramatists, and epic poet will delineate and celebrate. 
Horace is a looking-glass, and holds his genius so as to catch 
the shadows of men passing by. This poets do, and can do no 
more. They are not strictly creative. We mistake their mis- 
sion. God has somehow kept the creative power in his own 
possession. Man can appropriate ; God can create. So what 
we find is that ancient literature never attempted depicting 


a gentleman. Those days had no such persons. But Christ 


came and set men a-dreaming. He filled men’s souls to the 
brim with expectation and wonder akin to fear and anticipa- 
tion of impossibilities ; and what he was men fondly and greatly 
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dreamed they might aspire to be. And thus the gentleman 
became a prospective fact in life and after life, in literature ; 
for we think it has been fairly shown how literature produces 
no type till life has produced it first. Literature is not properly 
productive, but reproductive, not creative, but appropriative. 


As men climb a mountain all a dark, still night, to watch a 
sunrise, so the race began to climb toward manhood. The 
night was long, and this mountain taller than Himalayas ; 
and man slept not, but climbed. His groping toward this 
sunrise of soul isthe epic of history. Dante knew not a gen- 
tleman, and could not dream him therefore. Medievalism 
learned to paint the Madonna’s face but not manhood’s look. 
Character is the last test of genius. Man saw gray streaks of 
dawn rimming far, ragged peaks, and still he climbed, and on 
a morning beheld the sunrise! And if you will note, ’tis Don 
Quixote standing on the mountain’s crest. 

Some things can be adequately represented in marble. For 
“the Laocoén” marble is probably the best method of ex- 
pression. Fear, superhuman effort, anguish, brute strength, 
mastering human strength—these are the thoughts to be ex- 
pressed, and are brought out in marble with singular clear- 
ness and fidelity. For some things color is a necessity, and 
marble would be totally inadequate. ‘The Greek Slave” 
may be put in stone ; the bewildering face of a world’s Christ 
can never be seriously attempted in marble, the futility of 
such attempt being so apparent. Color, lights, and shadows 
are essential to give hints of deep things, of deep soul. Hoff- 
man must have canvas and colors. You must paint the Christ. 
And some facts cannot be painted. They are abstract, and 
cannot be intimated by anything short of words. You can 
paint a man, Saul of Tarsus or Charlemagne, but cannot 
paint a gentleman ; for he represents no single majesty but an 
essential and intricate balance of all useful, great, and noble 
qualities. This gentleman can be painted only by words; so 
that literature must be the solitary means of making apparent 
the shadow of that divine thing, a gentleman. 

Don Quixote becomes intensely interesting, then, as a 
new attempt in creative genius. But dare we think a gen- 
tleman could be ltidicrous and fantastic?—for this the don 
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was. We revolt against the notion that so gracious a 
thing could be grotesque. Yet is this our mature thought ¢ 
Do not the facts certify that from this world’s unregenerate 
standpoint manliness is grotesque? Was not Christ looked 
upon as mad? Did not his ideas of manliness appear as 
nothing other than fantastic, when he would substitute love 
for might, meekness for braggadocio, and purity of heart for 
an omnipresent sensuality? What were his ideals of manhood 
but battling with windmills or being enamored of a myth ¢ 
Tested by standards of this world’s make his notions and 
conduct were sheerly fantastic. As recorded on one occasion, 
“They laughed him to scorn;” and this they did many an- 
other time, covertly or openly. Indeed, grasping the state of 
civilization as then existing and comprehending Christ’s un- 
earthy idea of what a gentleman was, we cannot be slow to 
perceive how ludicrous this conception would be to the Roman 
world. Tall dreams seem madness. Hamlet’s feigned madness 


puzzles us even yet. Many an auditor heard Columbus with 


a smile illy concealed behind his beard. All high ideality 
sounds a madman’s babble. To see a true life live truly will 
strike many as a jest and others as pathos too deep for sobs. 
Don Quixote conceived a man ought to live for virtue. To 
be self-dedicated to the help of others; to be courageous as an 
army which had never met defeat ; to be self-forgetful, so that 
hunger, pain, thirst, fatigue become trifles; to have love be- 
come absorbing ; to fill the mind’s unfathomed sky with dreams 
outshining dawns; to count honor to be so much more than 
life as that honor is all and life is naught; to interpret all men 
and women at their best, and so to expect good and not suspi- 
cion evil; to meet all men on the high level of manhood ; and 
to love God with such persistency and eagerness as that the 
soul’s solitudes are peopled with him as by a host—if this be 
not a gentleman we have misconceived the species. Read this 
history of his early and later battles for right, and you will 
not find an impurity of word, suggestion, thought. God’s 
lilies are not cleaner. We confess that the knight’s love for 
Ducinea del Tobosa moves us to tears. We never can smile or 
jest at him when his heart and lips hold with fealty to an ideal 
love. His love created her. He found her a eclod, but flung 
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her into the sky and made her a star. Is not this love’s uni- 
form history? Blinded not of lust or ambition but of ideality. 
Saul met Christ at noon, and was blinded by his vision; and 
would not all brave men covet blindness thus incurred? And 
better to be blinded as Don Quixote by a ravishing ideal than 
to see, besotted in soul and shut out from God. That humor- 
ous figure astride lean Rosinante, esquired by pudgy, sensible 
Sancho, eager for chances to be of use, faithful to his love as 
dawn to sun, strong in his desire of being all eyes to see dis- 
tress, all ears to hear a call for succor, sitting a dark night 
through in vigil tireless, courageous, waiting for day to charge 


on what proved to be fulling hammers making tumult with 


their own stamping, or again asleep in the inn bed, fighting 
with wine skins and dreaming himself battling with giants— 
this does not touch us as being humorous so much as it does as 
being pathetic, unspeakably pathetic and manfully courageous. 
We see, but do not feel, the humor. We have followed Don 
Quixote as faithfully as Sancho Panza on his “ Dapple;” have 
seen him fight, conquer, suffer defeat, ride throngh his land of 
dreams; have seen his pasteboard helmet; have noted melancholy 
settle round him as shadows on the landscape of an autumn 
day; have seen him grow sick, weaken, die, but have known 
in him only high dreams, attempted high achievings; have 
found him honor’s soul and holding high regard for women; 
have been spectator of goodness as unimpeachable as heaven, 
and purity deep like that which whitens round the throne—a 
human soul given over to goodness and named, for cause, 
“ Quixada the Good.” And his goodness seems a contagion. 
For two and a half centuries since Cervantes painted this 
picture of a gentleman literature has given less or more of 
heed to similar attempts, though as result, as we suppose, there 
are but two life-size pictures which unhesitatingly we name 
gentlemen, as soon as our eyes light on them. Profile or sil- 
houette of him there has been, but of the full-length, full-face 
figure, only two. Shakespeare did not attempt this task. Aside 
from Hamlet—who was not meant to sit for this picture, 
though he had been no ill character for such sitting—there is 
not among Shakespeare’s men an intimation of such undertak- 
ing. Would this princely genius had put his hand to this 
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attempt, though, as seems clear to us, Shakespeare did not con- 
ceive a gentleman. His ideas were not quite whitened with 
Christ’s morning light, enough to have perceived other than 
the natural man. Shakespeare’s men are always “ a little lower 
than the angels,” whereas a gentleman might fittingly stand 
among angels as a brother. ‘This one star never swung across 
the optic glass of our great Shakespeare. That spiritual-mind- 
edness which is life he scarcely possessed. This was his limi- 
tation. Spenser stood higher on this mount of vision. He 
conceived and executed a picture of pure womanhood, and, 
had he attempted, might have sketched a wondrous face and 
figure of a gentleman. Even as it was, he gave intimations of 
this coming king. He seems one who gathers fuel for a fire 
but never sets the flame. Ilis figures shift and present no 
central character of manhood who grows and furnishes stand- 
ard of comparison. Milton’s genius was cast in a cyclopean 
mold, and needed distances remote as heaven and hell to give 
right perspective to his figures, and his supreme art concerns 
itself with Satan and archangels and God. 

Of this ideal gentleman we have had growing hints. Litera- 
ture more and more concerns itself with spiritual quantities. 
The air of our century is aromatic with these beautiful concep- 
tions, as witness Jean Valjean, Dr. MacClure, Deacon Phoebe, 
Sidney Carton, Daniel Deronda, Donal Grant, Bayard, Red 
Jason, Pete, Captain Moray, John Halifax, and Caponsacchi. 
Some of these pictures seem more than side views. But a gen- 


tleman should be, must be, nobly normal. He is a balance of 


virtue. Symmetry impresses us in him, as when we look at 


the Parthenon. All his powers are in such delicate balance as 
that they seem capable of easy perturbation, yet are, in fact, 
imperturbable as stars. The gentleman in life is becoming a 
common figure. We have known such—so strong, quiet, he- 
roic, calm, sure of the future, knit to God, big with fidelity 
and faith that they translated into literal speech the holy pre- 
cepts of the book of God. So tested, this world grows surely 
better. Man has lost in romantic glitter of costume and bear- 
ing, but has gained immeasurably in manhood. The Gospel 
is peopling the world with men. To suppose God meant to 
change men to saints was a misconception. St. Simeon Sty- 
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lites was that old misconception realized. We can but honor 
him, so vast his hunger, so noble his strife, so courageous his 
attitude, when he shouts, “ I smote them with the cross;” but 
St. Simeon did not realize God’s notion. Goodness is frater- 
nal, accessible, genial. John Storm, in Hall Caine’s Zhe 
Christian, is susceptible to the same criticism. He is not bal- 
anced. He means well, but is erratic, fitful, lacking center. 
He is like a bird lost in storms, flying in circles. He thonght 
to be a saint, whereas Christ did not come to make saints, but 
to make men; and the sooner we realize that a “saint” ora 
“ Christian” is not the end of the Gospel the better will it be 
for Christianity. Christianity is God’s method of making men, 
and Christianity is not an end but a means. When God gets 
his way he wants to have this world populated with men and 
women. Whether Caine meant John Storm for an ideal 
Christian we cannot say. There is strength here, as in all he 
has written, but Storm’s lacks are many and great. He is en- 
thusiast but flighty. He means well, but is spasmodic in its 
display. Storm might have grown into a hero had he lived 
longer, and as a flame leaped high at some point in his career. 
Both as man and Christian he disappoints us. [ted Jason, in 
The Bondman, is a worthier contribution to the natural his- 
tory of the gentleman. View him how you will, he is great. 
His moral stature lifts itself like the mass of a mountain. His 
nature seems a fertile field seeded down to heroisms, and every 
seed germinating and growing to maturity. Jason has virtues 
vast of girth as huge forest trees, but he is scarcely compan- 
ionable. Glooms gather round him as night about a hamlet in 
a valley. He is moral, imposing, heroic, yet is there something 
lacking—is it voice, self-poise, what?—lacking of being quite a 
gentleman. Nor was he shaped for such a role by his creator, 
but was meant to sit for the portrait of a hero. And such he 
is to the point of moving the spirit, as by the lightning’s touch. 

Goethe was not capable of conceiving a gentleman. His 
Wilhelin Meister and himself fall so low in the scale of worth 


as to preclude his seeing so serene a face. Goethe’s sky was 
clouded, and fine lines of finest character are only brought out 
under unhindered sunlight. Manhood is a serene thing. 
Though storm bolts rain about it thick as hail, the quiet of 
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deep seas reigns in it. And Dumas’ men are all bons 
vivants save the son of Porthos. These dusty and bloody 
guardsmen had not enough moral fiber to fill a thimble. They 
think the world of men and women a field for forage. This 
physical dash and courage, this galloping of steeds and sabers 
pummeling steeds’ sides, stands instead of character. In 
Marius the Epicurean Walter Pater has given us, as we 
think, a true picture of one who in the Roman era aspired to 
be aman. He is cold, and in consequence barren; but such is 
an accurate reading of Roman attempts at manhood, for ordi- 
nary Epicureanism was fervid to sensuality, and the Stoic was 
frigid. To heathen conception there was no middle ground. 
The warm color on cheek, the morning in the eyes, the genial- 
ity in the hand, the fervor at the heart, the alert thought, the 


winged imagination, the sturdy will, the virile moral sense, the 


responsive conscience, the courage which laughed to die for 


duty—these could not be amalgamated. Heroic qualities have 
always been native to the soul, as warmth to the south wind. 
All history is rich with tapestries of tragic and colossal heroisms, 
so as to make us proud that we be men. Heroisms are harsh, 
but manliness is tender. And in this seeming irreconcilability 
lies the difficulty of constructing a gentleman. 

But attempts thicken. In our own century they group to- 
gether like violets on a stream’s bank fronting the sun in 
spring. Literary artists, knowing how difficulties hedge this 
attempt, hesitate. There are many hints of the gentleman; 
let us be glad for that, seeing we are enriched thereby. /2adb 
and his Friends gives so strong a picture of stolid strength in 
love’s fidelity which knows to serve and suffer and die without 
a moan or being well aware of aught save love. And Dr. 
MacLure is a dear addition to our company of manhood, shoul- 
dering his way through Scotland’s winter’s storm and cold, 
beeanse need ealls him; serving as his Master had taught him 
so long ago; forgetting himself in absorbing thought for oth- 
ers; lonely as a fireless hearth; longing for friendship which 
would not fail; reaching for Drumsheugh’s hand and holding 
it when death was claiming the good physician’s hand. We 
could easily conceive we had been seated at the deathbed of a 
gentleman. Deacon Phoebe stands as a character in Annie 
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Trumbull Slosson’s Seven Dreamers, a book which outside Ca- 
ble’s Old Creole Days is to us the most perfect series of brief 
character sketches drawn by an American author, and entirely 
worthy to stand by A Window in Thrums, and Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush, and In Ole Virginia. Deacon Phoebe 
has forgotten himself. Unselfishness does not often rise to 
such heights. This “dreamer” of “ Francony way” is full 
brother to Sidney Carton, born across the seas. Self-forgetful- 
ness so beautiful as that even name and sex become a memory 
dim as a distant sail upon an evening sea—this must be a sight 
fitted to bring laughter to the heart of God. Deacon Phoebe 
is one trait ina gentleman. Sidney Carton is of the same sort, 
save that the hero element stands more apparent. His is a 
larger field, a more attractive background, thus throwing his 
figure into clearer relief. Deacon Phoebe was the self-abase- 


ment of humility, Sidney Carton is the supreme surrender of 


love; but the end of both is service. There ought to be a gal- 
lery in our earth from which men and women might lean and 
look on nobilities like Sidney Carton. That beatified face, 
that hand holding a woman’s trembling hand, what time he 
whispered for her comfort, “I am the resurrection and the 
life,” as the crowded tumbrel rattled on to the guillotine and 
he faced death with smile as sweet as love npon his face—and 
love making a man thus divine—this is Sidney Carton, who 
stirs our soul as storms stir the seas. Bonaventure, as drawn 
by Cable, is of similar design. He is unconscious as a flower, 
but had learned, as his schoolmaster-priest had taught him, to 
write “self” with a small “s;” 
ated with grief, pierced by suffering, gave himself over to 
goodness and help, becoming absorbed therein. Such is Bona- 
venture. He was what Tennyson has said of “the gardener’s 
daughter,” “a sight to make an old man young.” 

Love has learned to work miracles in character. Rains do 


so an untutored soul, lacer- 


9 6 


not wash air so clean as love washes character, whiting “as no 
fuller on earth can white” it. And how constantly manhood 
neighbors with love is a beautiful and noteworthy cireum- 
stance. Ilere place Pete, in the Manaman. You cannot 
overpraise him. Some esteem him a fabulous character, but, 


knowing his island and people well, we feel sure he is flesh 
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and blood, though flesh and blood so uncommon and superior 
stagger our faith for a moment. It is the glory of our race 
that at rare springtimes it bursts into such bloom that painter 
and poet are both bankrupt in attempting to copy this loveli- 
ness. Pete is such an effort of nature. His letters to him- 
self, written as from his wife, to cover her shame and deser- 
tion, present a spectacle so magnanimous and _ pathetic as to 
upbraid us that we had never learned nobilities so sublime. 
Love made him great. And Macdonald, in Donal Grant, 


has shown usa strong, pure soul of moral strength, religious 


appetencies, determined goodness, of elevation of character, 


of strength and wisdom, so that in his accustomed walk he 
might have met Sir Percivale or Sir Launfal. Good, and 
given over to God, he was found out by love; and love did 
with him as with us all—love glorified him. In his clean life 
is something sturdy you might lean on as on a staff and have 
no fear. So is Enoch Arden, made hero by love. In love, 
remembrance, and absence of self he is manhood. We have 
all wept with Arden, finding our faces wet with tears though 
not knowing we wept. His story never grows trite. Each 
time we read new light breaks from this character as if it 
were asun. The sight of him when he, like a poor thief 
looking in at the window, 

Because things seen are mightier than things heard, 

Stagger’d and shook, holding the branch, and feared 

To send abroad a shrill and terrible cry 

Which in one moment, like the blast of doom, 


Would shatter all the happiness of the hearth 


And feeling all along the garden wall, 

Lest he should swoon and tumble and be found, 
Crept to the gate, and open’d it and closed 

As lightly as a sick man’s chamber door 


Behind him, and came out upon the waste ; 


and when, 


Falling prone, he dug 


His fingers into the wet earth, and pray’d— 
the sight of him is as unforgetable as a man’s first look upon 
the woman he loves. The poet was right. Arden was a 
“strong, heroic soul,” and when he woke, arose, and cried, “A 
sail! a sail!”’ it was God’s nobleman who sighted it. 
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Daniel Derondaand John Halifax, Gentleman, may wisely 
be classed together as attempts of competent artists to sketch 
a gentleman. Whether they have failed in the attempt we 
would not make bold to say, but for some reason the charac- 
ters impress us as being scarcely adequate. Both faces are 
open, and lit as by a lamp of truth; their lives are sweet as 
meadows scented with new-mown hay; we become sworn 
friends to both without our willing it; they have nothing to 
take back, because words and deeds are faithful to their best 
manhood ; they are strong, and women lean on them, which, 
aside from God’s confidence, is the highest compliment ever 
paid aman. Deronda is a man among aristocrats, Halifax a 
man among plebeians and commercial relations; but manhood 
is the same quality wherever found, for God has made all soils 
salubrious for such growth. But these do not compel, though 
they do charm, us. Bayard, in A Singular Life, may fall in 
with Deronda and Halifax. Tragedy darkens at “the far end 
of the avenue.” Bayard is a social reformer in attempt, though 
of the safe and right type, meaning to change man that there 


may be wrought a change in institutions; he runs atilt with 


Jalvinian orthodoxy as Methodism does, and loves God and 
his fellow-men and a good woman, and finds no toil burden- 
some if he may be of spiritual help and healing. “A singular 
life” he lives, but singular because it is the Gospel life, and he 
merits the name the slums gave him, “the Christ-man.” He 
is helpful, few more so, and knows power to stir us, which in 
the event is the superb quality in character. Captain Moray, 
in The Seats of the Mighty, and Henry Esmond, in Henry 
Esmond, are gentlemen of military mold, and we love them 
both because they make for lordly inspiration in the soul. 
Esmond must always keep his hold on men asa hero. These 
two soldiers need no one to remind us they know how to die, 
and know that other, larger thing—how to live. Esmond, 
over a long stretch of life lying in our sight, walked ever as a 
prince. Any national literature might be glad for one such 
as he. Our imagination takes wings when we think of him. 
Such cleanness, such lack of self, such self-poise and firmness, 
such singleness of love and devotion, such inaptitude for any- 
thing not noble, such tense heroic purposes, such stalwart 
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intention to make himself a man! He is greatness, and his 
story to be read as a tonic. Ile recruits heroisms in the heart 
and rests us when we grow weary. Thackeray is reported by 
Anthony Trollope to ha ve ealled his creation, Esmond, “a prig;’ 
he might better have called him a gentleman, for such he is, or 
narrowly lacks of being. Indeed, did not Thackeray present 
another who is altogether gentleman, Esmond would be cata- 
logued as this ideal character, for he misses it so little, if at 
all, and is by odds most magnetic of Thackeray’s creations. 
And Browning’s Caponsacchi and Hugo’s Valjean have the 
true instincts of gentlemen. Valjean redeemed himself from 
worse than galley slavery—from debauched manhood to spir- 
itual nobility bewildering in holy audacity and achievement. 
Were tliere a pantheon for souls who have struggled up from 
the verge of hell to stand in the clear light of heaven, be sure 
Valjean would be there. Volumes are requisite for his por- 
trait, and we have only room for words! Of Caponsacchi 
take the pope’s estimate as accurate, “ Thou sprang’st forth 
hero.” And Pompilia conceived him rightly, for he minded 
her of God. What farther need be said? Is not that pane- 


; 


gyric enough for any man? Because he was so strong, so fear- 


less, so pure, so gifted with great might to love, so keen to see 


} ‘ 


Pompilia was pure as a babe’s dreams, and the light on his 
forehead falls from the lattices overhead—the lattices of 
heaven—we love him. ITlad his figure been fully drawn we 
should have had a gentleman. Nor are we sure he ought not 
to be so catalogued; as he is we find no fault inhim. He 
minds us of the morning star. 

Two characters in literature since Don Quixote are life-size 
gentlemen, and these are Colonel Neweome and King Arthur, 
as drawn by Thackeray and Tennyson, men of one era and 
pure souls. In these characters is evident deliberation of in- 
tent to create gentlemen. This article has given no heed to 
biography or history, because these concern themselves with 
truth as observed, and are therefore not imaginative. What 
we are considering is an ideal person fashioned after the pat- 
tern discovered in good lives, which happily grow more and 
more plentiful as years multiply. Besides, biography can 
never get at the real man, for biography is a story of doing, 
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while what we need is a story of soul. In Boswell’s Johnson 
or in Anthony Trollope’s Autobiography there is approach 
to what we care to know; but in the lite of Jowett or ‘Tenny- 
son, though both are admirable specimens of biography, what 
man among you but closed those books with a sense of, not 
dissatisfaction, but unsatisfaction ? What we were really hun- 
gry for was not there. What Jowett was which made 
him a part of the lifeblood of English thought and English- 
men—who found that out? Some things never can _ be 
told unless the poets or prose dramatists tell them. Poetry 
and fiction do what history and biography fail to do—make 
us interior to a soul’s true life. Colonel Neweome is all 
gentleman. He hangs a curtain of silence over one room 
in his life. To his wife, mother of his beloved Clive, he 
will make no reference. Not bad, but frivolons and weak 
and querulous, she was; but Colonel Newcome never whis- 
pers it. What had made many misanthropes made him 
a better man. No bitterness tainted his spirit. Pure women 
put him in a mood of worship, as they ought to put us all. He 
could in conduct, if not in memory, forget hurts and wrongs, 
which is one mark of a large spirit. His was, his biographer 
affirms, “a tender and a faithful heart.” In him paternity 
and maternity met, which is a conjunction we have not given 
heed to as we ought, in thinking on the heart. Motherhood 
is in the best fatherhood. Not leng since we met a minister 
who, on our mentioning a black and scrawny village, said, with 
love-lit face and ringing, jubilant voice, “ O yes, that is where 


my boy was born!” How true hearts do remember! And 


Colonel Neweome loved his son with such sweet and wide fidel- 
ity as makes the heart covet him for father. All those days of 
separation from his son he thought of him “with such a con- 
stant longing affection.” And his joy on seeing his son once 
more is the joy of one getting home to heaven. “ To ask a bless- 
ing on his boy was as natural to him as to wake with the sunrise, 
or to go to rest when the day was over. His first and last 
thought was always the child.” He expects good of people, 
will say no ill of any, cannot understand Sir Brian Newcome’s 
frigid reception, and is hurt by it as by a poisoned arrow shot 
by the hill tribes iri far India ; he cannot tolerate fonl thought 
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or speech, burns hot with righteous wrath against Captain 
Costigan when he sings a vile song, thundering “ Silence! ’ 
“We ought to be ashamed of doing wrong. We must for- 
give other people’s trespasses if we hope forgiveness of our 
own. His voice sank low as he spoke, and he bowed his 
honest head reverently.” How unostentatious his bravery, 
and riches puffed him up not a trifle! How alert to love, how 
open to enjoyment, how young his heart and how pure! 
What simplicity and what grave courtesy, particularly to 
women, how wide those windows of his soul open toward 
heaven, how magnanimous, how sad his face and heart, how 
sensitive his nature to any lack of love on dear Clive’s part— 
though to his own heart he will not admit such lack exists, sit- 
ting above in his cheerless room listening to his son’s merry- 
making, that son glad to be left free of his father’s presence— 
how bravely he bore poverty when financial ruin came, not 
missing wealth for himself but for him he loved, and how he 


grieved for those who had lost through him! He was not fault- 


less. Men are not often that; but his anger rose from his 
heart. Ilis indignation was for those he loved. We can see 
him now, as if he lived among us yet. His honest, melan- 
choly face, his loose clothes hanging on his loose limbs, sitting 
silent with his sad eyes, a bankrupt giving over his pension 
for reimbursing those who had lost by him, and his eagerness 
for wealth for love’s sake, always thinking of somebody else— 
such is this gentleman who trusts in God. And thus sim- 
ple, noble, unhumiliated : 


I chanced to look up from my book toward the swarm of black- 
coated pensioners, and among them—among them—sat Thomas New- 
come. His dear old head was bent down over his prayer book; there 
was no mistaking him. He wore the black gown of the pensioners of 
the Hospital of Grey Friars. His order of the Bath was on his breast. 
He stood among the poor brethren uttering the responses to the psalm. 

. His own wan face flushed up when he saw me, and his hand shook 
in mine. ‘*]T have found a home, Arthur,” said he, for save this he was 
homeless. As death came toward him his mind wandered, driven as a 
leaf is driven by wandering winds. He headed columns in Hindustan; 
he called the name of the one woman he had loved. In death, as in life, 
his thought was for others, for Clive, dear, dear Clive. He said, ‘‘ Take 
care of him when I’m in India;” and then with a heartrending voice he 
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called out, ‘‘Leonore, Leonore!” She was kneeling by his side now. 
The patient voice sank into faint murmurs; only a moan now and then 
announced that he was not asleep. At the usual evening hour the chapel 
bell began to toll, and Thomas Newcome’s hands outside the bed feebly 
beat time. And just as the last bell struck a peculiar sweet smile shone 
over his face, and he lifted up his head a little and quickly said, 
** Adsum!” and fell back. It was the word we used at school when 
names were called; and lo, he, whose heart was as that of a little child, 
had answered to his name, and stood in the presence of his Master. 


Small wonder if, in India, they called Thomas Newcome 
* Don Quixote.” 

And King Arthur is Alfred Tennyson’s dream of a gentle- 
man. Arthur is manhood at its prime. He was strong, a 


warrior, a self-made man since the foolish questioned, “ Is he 
Uther’s son?” Mystery and miracle mix with his history, as 
is accurate, seeing no life grows tall without the advent of 
miracle. He is rescuer of a realm from anarchy, founder of 
the Round Table—an order of knighthood purposed to in- 
clude only pure knights—was not spectacular, for we read that 


others were greater in tournament than he, but he greater 
than all in battle, from which we see how great occasions 
called out his greatness. Je measured up to needs. Though 
often deceived, he was optimist, hoping the best from men. 
He counted life to be a chance for service. There was a 
hidden quality in him, as when he, unknown to all, went 
out from Camelot to tilt with Balin and overthrew him. His 
life was pure as the heart of “the lily maid of Astolat,” 
and demanded in man a purity as great as that of woman. 
His love was mighty, unsuspicious, tender. He was himself a 
king, born to rule, fitted to inspire. No littleness sapped his 
greatness. Ile rejoiced in others’ strength, prowess, victory. 
His was an eye quick to discover merit in woman or man, 
as in Lynette. His heart was tender, and a cry for help awoke 
him from deep sleep. He hated foulness as he hated hell. 
He was like a sky, so high, pure, open. Himself makes an 
era, for his age clusters about him as if he were asun to sway 
asystem. Like Cordelia, in Lear, he is a figure in the back- 
ground, yet despite his actual slight participancy in the “ Idyls 
of the King,” he always seems the one person of the poem. 
What is Lancelot matched with him, or pure Sir Galahad? If 
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knighthood misconceived King Arthur then, men do not mis- 
conceive him now. A great spirit must not murmur if mis- 
conceived. The world will cluster to him hereafter, himself 
being God’s hand to lift them to his Alp of nobleness. Arthur’s 
life upbraids men for their sin. His very purity alienated 
Guinevere. Goodness has tempests in its sky, and storms 
make morning murk as night; and one true knight, King 
Arthur, goes sick at heart to battle with rebels in the West. 
Lancelot and Guinevere are fled ; Modred has raised standard 
of rebellion ; some knights are dead, slain in battle or search- 
ing for the Holy Grail, some have left off knighthood—and 
King Arthur is defeated! Nay, this cannot be. He rides into 
the battle, having forgiven Guinevere “as Eternal God for- 
gives ”—the battle where 
Host to host 

Shocks, and the splintering spear, the hard mail hewn, 

Shield-breakings, and the clash of brands, the crash 

Of battle-axes on shatter’d helms, and shrieks 

After the Christ, of those who falling down 


Look’d up for heaven, and only saw the mist. 


And, the battle ended, Arthur moans, “ My house hath seen my 
doom ;” but he has not forgotten God, nor hath God forgotten 
him. God is his destination, and he trusts him now as in the 
golden yesterdays : 


I have lived my life, and that which I have done 


May He within himself make pure! 


And Arthur found, not sorrow nor defeat, but victory, for 


Then from the dawn it seem’d there came, but faint 
As from beyond the limit of the world, 

Like the last echo born of a great cry, 

Sounds, as if some fair city were one voice 


Around a king returning from his wars, 


And one of earth’s gentlemen was welcomed home to heaven. 


Or, aa is 
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Art. II.—THE TEACHING ELEMENT IN PREACHING. 


Tracnine the word of God is an essential element of pulpit 
work. We do not claim for it the highest function of preach- 
ing, for there is a divine element which differentiates every 
true preacher from a mere instructor in religion. He is one in 
whom the truth of God has become a living thing, consciously 
experienced, and which he proclaims more as a witness than as 
a teacher. He is, moreover, under the Holy Spirit’s propul- 
sion to press his truth to practical ends. What he teaches is 
not merely to be learned, but loved and obeyed. Tis aim is 
not primarily to inform the mind, but to transform the heart 
and life. He is called to be “a minister and witness .. . to 
open their eyes, and to turn them from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God; that they may receive 
forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among them which are 
sanctified by faith that is in me.” These personal and divine 
elements may be eliminated from the sermon and the speaker 
remain a teacher. But he is fallen by an immeasurable de- 
scent from the lofty height of a preacher. Retaining the 
name, he has lost the reality. Nevertheless, teaching is an ele- 
ment, and a very important one, in preaching. Jesus com- 
manded his disciples, “ Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, 
... teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you.” It is recorded of the apostles that “ daily 
in the temple, and in every house, they ceased not to teach and 
preach Jesus Christ.” Paul exhorted his son in the Gospel to 
study to be “apt to teach.” 

In addition to the divine command, which is authoritative, 
there are other reasons which force upon us a conviction of 
the need of careful pulpit teaching. Among them is a mani- 


fest and deplorable ignorance of the word of God among the 
people. And this is true in spite of the fact that there never 


was a time so well furnished with books and aids to knowledge, 
or when men did so much reading as now. But reading is not 
study. Information, which is acquaintance with details of 
fact, is not knowledge, which is digested and systematized in- 
formation. Much of the so-called knowledge of the Bible is 
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only “ word-furnished ignorance,” and confirms the oft-repeated 
paradox, “The secret of real ignorance is too many books.” 
There is a brilliant smattering which passes for intelligence ; 
and yet, “my people are destroyed for lack of knowledge.” 
Their very information is used to their hurt. The tempter 
turns their little knowledge of the word of God to deflect un- 
wary spirits from the path of truth. “It is written” is the 
ignis fatuus which has lured the overconfident into perilous 
marshes, and which is to be met only with an ampler knowl- 
edge. 

Then, again, ignorance is a poor soil for the growth of Chris- 
tian character. Emotionalism, sentiment, a speedy bloom 
which as speedily withers, are the product of shallow soil. 
Deep soil is the place for character-rooting—God’s word, in 
which the Christian life gets its best growth. A people which 
casts its roots down here will be “like a tree planted by the 
rivers of water,” and will not have a withering leaf—a_holi- 
ness without vigor or decision, undistinguishable from the un- 


certainty of keen feelings or the simple morality of nature. 


Our people need soil as well as sunshine, feeding at the roots 


as well as at the leaves. 

Another thingis apparent which impresses us with the need 
of more careful teaching. The drift of Christian life at this 
time is into forms of activity, rather than reflection. It seeks 
outlook rather than insight, to do rather than to be. We ean- 
not, nor would we, resist this trend of the age. But we can 
and ought to seek to ennoble and preserve it, by keeping be- 
fore the people the great truths out of which all correct 
action springs. All aetion has its roots in some doctrine 
known or unknown. All intelligent action is truth seized and 
applied. If, while the energetic people are hotly pursuing a 
useful end, we can only keep before them the great truth 
which is the secret and source of each duty, we will save them 
from that secularization of piety into which this trend of 
which we speak is surely leading. We will also emancipate 
conscience from the thraldom of utility or public opinion. 
From out of the deeps of the infinite the imperial voice of 
truth will be heard. And duty will have an unmistakable 
heavenliness, to distinguish it as more than of the earth. 
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For these reasons we emphasize the need of pulpit instrue- 
tion: 1. The divine command; 2. A prevalent ignorance 
which menaces Christian character; 3. The drift of the age 
toward the secularization of religion. 

In seeking to prepare himself for the most efficient teach- 
ing there are two things which should demand the preacher's 
consideration, his attitude to his hearers and his attitude to the 
truth he proposes to teach. Personal as these things are they 
are really vital. They lie at the very center of the science of 
spiritual teaching, and radiate in their application to persons 
and things in constantly widening segments. 

All that we can attempt in this paper is to name a few par- 
ticulars : 

1. The pulpit teacher should have a high respect for the men- 
tal ability of his congregation. Otherwise his efforts to teach, 
however sincere they may be, will result in shallow common- 
places or wearisome multiplications of familiar details. We 
know Christian ministers who have very decided opinions con- 
cerning the educational functions of the pulpit, who at stated 
times attempt the instruction of their people by object lessons. 
In the kindergarten fashion they make a liberal use of crock- 


ery, ropes, stones, lamps, and flowers. We have yet to hear of 


an instance where such infantile methods have in any measure 
edified a congregation of adults. The implication of a child- 
ish mind in the average congregation will defeat the purpose 
of the teacher, for it is as offensive as it is untrue. 

We once heard a preacher of ability in speaking of his con- 
gregation say, “ Our people are fools.” If he meant that our 
people are not thoroughly informed in the great facts and doc- 
trines of the word of God, it was undoubtedly true, though a 
very inaccurate and coarse way of sayingit. If, however, he 
meant that the average congregation is not made up of minds 
clear, vigorous, mature, receptive, quick to understand and 
ready to appreciate, he was utterly mistaken. Education, or 
the development of faculty, shonld not be so carelessly con- 
founded with information, or the knowledge of things. Un- 
informed in matters.of our sphere many of our people unques- 
tionably are; but their minds have been disciplined in the 
school of life. In our land and in this stirring age stagnant 
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intellects are rare. Watch a congregation when a preacher 
steps out from his platitudes or descends from his starry 
rhetoric and enters with a tread of strength the arena of 
earnest thinking! How alert! What appetite! Electric 
forces, latent but a moment ago, now make the heavens mag- 
netic with life and brilliant with light. The people ean think. 
They love to think. And they think, not like children, but 
like men. Only let a preacher take great themes and put into 
them the mastery of his strength, separate them from the 
technicalities of the books, and state them in the straight 
English of the people, and he will have a glad and appreciative 
hearing. 


2. ‘Teaching in the pulpit should be made subordinate to 


= 


a higher purpose, that is, to feed the hearts of a people hun- 
gry for the divine life. We do not mean by this to say that 
the aim of our instructions should be to help the religious life 
—that is a truism; but that the foremost idea of the entire 
discourse, manifest in it from first to last, should be spirit- 
ual, The instruction features—as its history, geography, and 
science—should be as the canvas on which the divine picture 
is painted, or the frame in which it is held. It is unwise to 
make the frame more prominent than the work of art. Many 
of our people go to the house of worship from out of the 
struggle of « weary week, like the Greeks who went to the 
temple with this as their great desire, “Sir, we would see 
Jesus.” In the instances where that is not their conscious wish 


it is, nevertheless, their actual need, to which they should be 


t] 
awakened, as our Saviour roused the impotent man from his 


apathy by the question, “ Wilt thou be made whole?” 

There is an instinctive revolt of the Christian heart from 
whatever smacks of the schools in the pulpit. We heard a 
Christian scholar, a professor in one of our universities, say, 
“Tt makes me shiver when I hear my preacher use the word 
‘science’ in the pulpit. Ido not question his information, but 
in the church I want God.” An able minister who had pre- 
pared a short series of Sunday night discourses on the first 
chapter of Genesis stated the fact in one of his most intelli- 
gent families. To his surprise this was the answer he re- 


eeived: “ Tam sorry: we do not want learned discussions in 
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the pulpit, but simple religion.” This only voices a common 
sentiment, which, however, does not understand itself. It 
is not learning that the Christian heart rejects, for that may 
be made to feed the heavenly life. Archeology, philology, 
astronomy, and all the branches of science are the channels 
down which the divine truth pours into history, and we only 
help. the divinity in man by turning these channels into the 
individual heart. 

But to do that in such a way as not to thrust out “simple 
religion ” as the one prominent feature of the discourse is the 
preacher’s task. This we believe can be done by making the 
instruction subordinate. We have a good illustration in 
Drummond’s celebrated discourses entitled Watural Law in 
the Spiritual World. While we are not prepared to indorse 
the central doctrine of that series, we refer to it as an excellent 
example of how an accurate student in modern science can 
bring the main facts of his science before his congregation 
without in any way impairing the religious idea. So also 
Chalmers’s astronomical sermons, full of instruction in the 
science of the heavens, lift his people at every step closer to 
God and the great fundamentals of Christian faith, The same 
can be done in teaching the Bible. For example, it would no 
doubt be an excellent thing for our people to know the de- 
tails of Paul’s relation to the church at Rome, the origin and 
character of that famous church, its thought and errors, the 
occasion and scope, purpose and effects, of the epistle which 
Paul wrote. But to announce that as our theme, and discuss 
it as we have studied it, would be to create an atmosphere of 
the school room in the sanctuary, where the air should be 
sweet with the incense of praise. But there are ways in 
which any bright-minded Christian minister can bring all that 
into a discourse and still preserve the flavor of the sermon, 
We know of one who seized upon this single fact, that 
Paul was for twenty-three years hindered from going to Rome 
as he desired and as God had promised, and then made this 
his theme, “the providential hindrances which a good man 
encounters in carrying out what is plainly right.” Nothing 
could have a more direct bearing upon his people. He talked 
right into their life history. They listened intently, as to one 
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who was interpreting their own puzzling hindrances which 
were illustrated in every detail in Paul’s experience. At the 
close of that discourse they not only rejoiced in the assurance 
that their difficulties were providential, and what seemed to 
hinder really under God helped them, but they also had be- 
fore them the great facts connected with the product of the 
Epistle to the Romans. 

3. We venture to make a third suggestion, that the synthet- 
ical method of teaching is far more effective in the pulpit than 
the analytical. In the Sunday school the latter method is the ' 
one most needed and most generally adopted. The child must 
be taught the small details of fact, and is not yet prepared for 
the adjusting of those facts in great systems of correlated truth. 
It is quite otherwise with our Sunday morning congregations. 
Most of our people have come up out of our Sunday school 
with their minds possessed already with the facts, stories, doc- 
trines of the Bible. But these facts stand isolated, unconnected 
by any bond of unity. They need systematizing to give them 
freshness, significance, vitality. To just rehearse those familiar 
details, as many sermons do, is not teaching. We can conceive 
of few things more inane, meager, idle, and soporific than this 
lazy telling over what the people have read and heard a thou- 
sand times. Nor do we wonder at the sneering criticism so 
often made against the modern pulpit, “It has nothing new 
to say.” But there is a way in which those facts can be 
brought before a people with all the charm of something new, 
and that is by relating them to the larger truths. These de- 
tails of history, biography, philology, psalmody, geography, 
are each related to some great principle of essential truth. 
These principles are again parts of one great system which is 
known among us as the redemption plan. Our suggestion is 
to frequently take these great standard truths, such as man’s 
nature, his destiny, the field of his development, his probation 
and fall, the divine anticipation and first promise, the prepara- 
tion for grace by symbolism, law, history, propheey—and so 
through the entire scheme of redemption so familiar to every 
thoughtful minister. And it would be well to carry this plan 
as far as the Bible guides us, even to the consummation of all 


things. Every item of the Bible is related directly to this 
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great scheme, and when we set it before the people in that re- 
lation it gets a new significance. Each item illuminates the 
others, and all become wondrously simplified. If it is objected 
that this plan requires an enormous amount of study, and com- 
pels the preacher to possess vastly more material than he is 
able to use, we merely reply, It does. 

4. Another thing has been found effective in instructing the 
congregation in the word of God, namely, to frequently follow 
without previous announcement long and connected series of 
sermons on some portion of Bible history or doctrine. As an 
instance, let the preacher select for a theme, “ The divine life 
imaged in the Exodus,” and then step by step trace the career 
of Israel out of Egypt by the way of Marah, Elim, Rephidim, 
Sinai, Paran, Kadesh-barnea, Mount Seir, on to the conquest. 
Each sermon will be distinct from all the others, yet each will 
illumine them all. When the series is finished he has not only 
exhibited to his people the panorama of the heavenly life, but 
has also awakened an intense interest in four of the books of 
the Pentateuch which usually are considered very dull. And 
he has prepared the way for a final Sunday evening discourse 
on the books themselves, in which he can discuss from the 
Christian standpoint those historical and literary features of 
the books which higher criticism has thrust upon the thought 
of the people, and which have so disturbed the uninformed 
faith. When the uninstructed Christian looks upon the mul- 
titudinous flashing of meteors in the Deuteronomic spaces 
through which the thought of this age is passing it seems to 
him that the very heavens are falling. But let some intelligent 
mind point out to him through this entanglement of fiery lines 
the familiar planets and constellations—Mars, Saturn, Jupiter, 
the Dipper, the Pleiades, the Great Bear—holding their places 
steadily in the deeps ; then the poor man’s faith is stayed. The 
heavens stand sure. One of the most successful pastors of our 
day was Dr. William M. Taylor, of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York city, who not only gathered a large congregation, 
but also built up a stalwart, intelligent, influential Christian 
people second to none in the great city. This was a feature of 
his method, as witnessed by his books of published discourses 
on Bible characters, the parables and miracles. 
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As another example, let the preacher at brief intervals—say 
one Sunday morning of each month—discuss the key-words of 
the Epistle to the Romans—as wrath, law, grace, faith, elec- 
tion, justification, sanctification. After the discussion of these 
words the way is prepared for a single sermon on the entire 
scope of the doctrinal portion of the epistle. This effort has 
been actually made, and so far from proving dull to the average 
congregation it attracted as no glittering rhetoric possibly 
could. The instruction feature of Frederick William Robert- 
son’s sermons enhanced their resistless charm. His long series 
of expositions on Genesis, Samuel, and Corinthians held the 
rapt attention of his congregations to the end, and the meager 
notes he has left are devoured with ravenous appetite by the 
common people of to-day who are anxious to know the inner- 
most meanings of the familiar facts of Bible story. 

5. The pulpit teacher should not be afraid of frequent reit- 
eration of primal Bible truths. Indeed, he should study to 
do so. Was not this a feature of Jesus’s own method? Was 
it not in that way he placed this rare treasure in the memory 
of his disciples, and so transmitted it to history? One of the 
great educators of our country was once asked to name the first 
great rule for successful teaching. He answered, “ Review, 
review, review.” The purpose of the review is not merely to 
fasten the truth in the memory, but also to enlarge the. concep- 
tion of it by the addition of new thought or by its application 
to the multiplied duties and events of life. A review is not 
“a machine-like second movement, precisely like the first.” It 
is another view. These primal truths, like precious gems, 
flash with new glories at every turn. They are foundation 
stones in the city of our God, and when viewed and reviewed 
again and again they finally stand out in the beauty and unity 
of a vision like that of John—a “great city, the holy Jerusa- 
lem, descending out of heaven from God, having the glory of 
God, and her light was like unto a stone most precious, even 


like a jasper stone, clear as crystal.” 
H. lute. 
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Art. IV.—A DIVINE ROMANCE. 


Tue age of “finds” is this. The wires weekly throb with 
some great find in the dust of the dead past. But here is her- 
alded an incomparable discovery in the bustle of the living 
present, at our doors, within ourselves. By lineal, physical 
descent through the lost ten tribes the Anglo-Saxons are the 
seed of Abraham! Among the recent orders of “Sons” last, 
but not least, and wide as the English-speaking world, is the 
order of “ The Sons of the Ten Tribes.” 

Outlined, the divine romance is this: The pledges to Abra- 
ham are being and are to be materially and literally fulfilled. 
To Joseph’s half Egyptian and priestly son, Ephraim, Jacob 
transferred the birthright and the heritage of the globe which 
goes therewith. From the ten tribes parties often emigrated 
from Palestine. Southern Dan colonized Greece, gave letters 
to her, and is immortalized by Homer as the brave Danaoi 
battling before Troy. Others sailed in the ships of Tarshish 
to Ireland. Hebrews founded Etruria, and there made his- 
tory long ere Rome was founded. Others forced their way 
northeast, and became the Aryans. Solomon’s sin rent the ten 
tribes from David’s house and gave them to Ephraim, the des- 
tined leader of God’s people, Judah becoming but a stray 
sliver therefrom. The Bible’s curses are upon Judah, but just 
as inevitably have its blessings come upon the portion known 
as Israel. 

In 722 B. C. those of the ten tribes not already emigrated 
were carried by Sargon beyond Nineveh. From a former dy- 
nasty they became known as the “House of Omri,” or 
“Khumry.” Journeying under that name past the Black Sea, 
some became known to the Greeks as “Cimmerians,” and at 
last turned up in England as “Cambrians.” About Nineveh 
others introduced themselves as the “sons of [I-saac,” or 
briefly “Sacae,” or “Scythians.” Having become warlike 
enough to overthrow Nineveh and their masters, and later to 
do the same for their Jewish brethren languishing in Babylo- 
nia, and, as was predicted, having lost their religion, name, and 
history, together with all consciousness of their origin and iden- 
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tity—they appear in central Europe with their name of “ I-saac- 
sons,” beheaded to “Saxons.” Others styled themselves Goi 
(Hebrew for “ nation’’); others, Zheou (Greek for “ of God”), 
which contracts to “ Goth ;” and others, “ Goi-I-saac,” or “ Cos- 
sacks.” Migratory Dan left waymarks upon the rivers Don 
and Danube, in Mace-dan(don)-ia, and Lace-dan(e)-monia, as 
well as in their last continental abode, Denmark. From Solo- 
mon to Zedekiah God’s promise of the scepter to David’s line 
was literally fulfilled. So must it ever be. Hence, at Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s capture of Jerusalem and the death of Zedekiah’s 
sons, Jeremiah by divine direction rescued Jacob’s pillar, for 
ages used as the coronation seat, David’s harp, the tables of 
the law, and, most vital of all, Zedekiah’s daughter, Tea 
Tephi. Imperiled more than the son of Anchises, these were 
at length safely delivered at the divinely appointed rendezvous 
in Ireland, whither the ten tribes had been gravitating for a 
thousand years. The king of that land, a pure-blooded scion 
of Israel, came, saw, and was conquered. By this wedding of 
Ephraim’s heir with David’s heiress the welded kingship and 
ownership of the world descend to the royal house of Great 
Britain. David’s harp, Ireland’s ancient coat of arms, is now 
quartered upon the royal standard, while Scotland’s “Stone 
of Scone” destines to ever-widening domain the individual 
crowned while sitting thereon. Benjamin, having -vainly 
sought to bring Judah to repentance, delivered by miracle at 
Titus’s overthrow of Jerusalem in 70 A. D., crossed Europe as 
the Northmen, tarried in France as the Normans, and in 1066 
A. D. knocked at England’s doors and was admitted, the last 
straggler of the chosen tribes of Israel. Guided as by a con- 
cealed magnet for twenty-five centuries, unconsciously they 
were all reassembled on “the Isles of the West,” as the Anglo- 
Saxon race of “ I-saac-sons,” fated to world-wide rule and in- 
conceivable glory. 

Contrary to modern infidel philology, the English tongue is 
but Hebrew, slightly and naturally influenced by the tongue 
through which it has come. Enriched beyond all peoples, they 
have been as unconscious of their origin, identity, and destiny. 
Because the Jews slew Jesus—a crime in which no Israelite 
had part—God by a change of features set a Cain-like mark 
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upon the Jew, so that he cannot hide himself or his shame. 
Innocent Israel, on the other hand, has been buried beyond sus- 
picion or recognition by boundless temporal blessings. Before 
the eye of the world, and soon to be revealed with mighty 
power and effect, stand these two mysterious peoples, Saxon 
and Jew. In fact, they are but two branches of the one mirac- 
ulous nation, not a member of which but a divine providence 
leads and a golden fate attends. The Bible ever distinguishes 
Israelites from Jews, though most confound them. Jews are 
invariably the two-tribed nation of Judah-Levi; Israelites are 
the ten-tribed nation, as arule. The orbits of these two heav- 
enly bodies have just been computed, and there is scheduled a 
world-astounding conjunction in the near future. Before these 
reunited twin hosts peoples of all other blood must either 
bend the knee or bite the dust. Assimilation or extermination 
is their alternative. The hour cometh and now is when the 
true and fateful shibboleth will be, “ What think ye of the 
Saxons? Whose sons are they?” Some of each are becoming 
conscious of kinship and kingship and of the wealth of God’s 
purpose. Soon will they recognize each other as of the same 
blood* and destiny, clasp hands but clinched till now, elect a 
house of representatives to repossess their land, enthrone the 
personally returning Messiah, and dispense universal law from 
Zion as the world’s great and only capital. This event will 
annihilate infidelity, establish God’s word, and convert the 
world in a day. Such is the divine romance in outline. 

Its literature and adherents are increasing. Upon receiving 
documents from an intense advocate the writer’s study of the 
romance began. In rapidly reading its glowing writers he 
confesses to feeling for weeks a strange charm. It enchanted 
as might the Arabian Nights in an opium parlor. But at the 
attempt to verify reasons alleged and facts aftirmed the illusion 


* The following current item well hints at the dénouement about to take place: “* Charles 
Bennett and Mrs. Lucy Townsend have for some years been living within a few miles of 
each other near Clayton, Mich. Last week they discovered that they were brother and sis- 
ter. Mr. Bennett is ninety years old, and Mrs. Townsend is only a few years younger. They 
were separated in very early childhood, and neither had heard of the other since 1816. This 
reunion of the long-parted relatives probably breaks the record for such events, and that a 
brother and sister should meet by accident after a separation of eighty years is certainly 
remarkable. He would be a bold novelist who introduced in any book not frankly romantic 
an incident so improbable.” 
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vanished. The statements about to be traversed are from one 
or the other of two representative American writers. 

Consider first the abuse of Scripture. It is claimed that 
those Jews, according to the word of the Lord, were never to 
be lost sight of; they were to be known in all lands by “the 
shew of their countenance ” (Isa. iii, 9). Upon this proof-text 
note (1) that the word rendered “shew” occurs nowhere else 
in the Bible, is formed exceptionally, and its meaning is largely 
conjectured ; (2) that of the twelve words professedly quoted 
from Isaiah only the last five are found there, and that those 
are quite different on the margin of the Revised Version; (3) 
that by the auxiliary verb prefixed to the professed quotation 
the writer has wholly garbled the passage. In its true connec- 
tion and force the prophet declares that the sins of heart and 
hand in Judah and Jerusalem are flagrant and unblushing ; 
that persistence therein only betokens sure disaster almost 
within the horizon of that generation: 
For Jerusalem is ruined, and Judah is fallen; 


Because their tongue and their doings are against the Lord, 
To provoke the eyes of his glory. 


The shew of their countenance ) ' : 
. ‘ , - doth witness against them ; 
(margin, Their respecting of persons) § 


They declare their sin as Sodom, they hide it not. 
Woe unto their soul! for they have rewarded evil unto themselves. 


Again, it is held that “the Lord said of the Jews, they were 
‘to be known as an astonishment,’. .. ‘a byword.” No 
such passage exists. True, in Deut. xxviii it is solemnly said 
to all the men of Israel (verse 37), “Thou shalt become an 
astonishment, a proverb, and a byword.” Also to Solomon 
(1 Kings ix, 7), “Israel shall be a proverb and a byword.” 
But theory distinguishes Jews and Israel. 

Again, it is said, “ The word of God clearly intimates that 
Israel would lose their identity, their land, their language, 
their religion, and their name, that they would be lost to 
themselves, and to other nations lost. ‘I will scatter them 
into corners, I will make the remembrance of them to cease 
from among men’” (Dent. xxxii, 26). This was spoken by 
Moses “ in the ears of all the congregation of Israel,” just as 
were chapters xxvii and xxviii addressed to “all the men of 
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Israel ;” and yet, with a nose for differences which out Well- 
hausens Wellhausen himself, this corrupt divider of the word 
avers that this passage refers exclusively to ten-tribed Israel, 
while the other was said alone of the two-tribed Jews. 

Again, it is declared, “ He was not any more to speak to 
them in the Hebrew tongue; but ‘by another tongue 
will I speak unto this people’ (Isa. xxviii, 11).” This is to 
show why, while the Jewish minority have kept their mother 
tongue—the Hebrew—the fiftyfold greater Israelitish section 
have forgotten it and now speak English. The prophet por- 
trays a drunken revel among Ephraim’s “ four hundred” in 
Jerusalem. Priests and prophets fuddled with drink discuss 
and mimie faithful Isaiah’s teachings and rebukes : 

Whom will (hic) he teach knowledge ? 
And whom will he make to understand the message ? 
Them (hic) that are weaned from the milk, 
And drawn from the breast. 
For it is (hic), “ precept upon precept, precept upon precept, 
Line [margin, rule] upon line, line upon line, 
Here a little, there a little.” 


Isaiah retorts upon their drunken stammering with the vision 
of a foreign invasion and overthrow : 


- by men of strange ’ , 
Nay, but J Taig ; 6 : " lips and with another tongue, 
; margin, with stammering § 


Will he speak to this people. 


Thus does Isaiah allude to the Assyrian already coming to 
carry out God’s retribution. Find here, if one can, the gar- 
bled phrase above, “ By another tongue will I speak unto this 
people.” The omission of the phrase preceding it is decep- 
tive, if not meant to deceive. Does God stammer ? 

Bible searchers and knowers par eacellence are these, and 
yet they thus quote and garble: “The name of Israel shall 
be no more in remembrance” (Psalm I]xxxiii, 4). Similarly, 
the Bible teaches atheism, for it distinctly says that “ there is 
no God ” (Psalm xiv, 1). Verify Psalm Ixxxiii : 

O God, keep not thou silence ; 
Hold not thy peace, and be not still, O God. 


For, lo, thine enemies make a tumult ; 
And they that hate thee have lifted up the head. 
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They take crafty counsel against thy people, 
And consult against thy hidden ones, 
They have said, 
“Come, and let us cut them off from being a nation ; 
That the name of Israel may be no more in remembrance.” 


A subordinate, final sentence from God’s enemies is bandied 
about in mutilated form as though it were God’s decree! And 
this is honesty ! 

The deadly poison arising from the union of ignorance, a 
theory, and a Concordance, is seen in the following interpo- 
lated passage: “In Jer. vii, 15, we have these words: ‘ And 
I will cast you [Israel] out of my sight, as I have cast out all 
your brethren, even the whole seed of Ephraim.’” Here is 
scholarship and accuracy. Read the entire chapter. Note 
that Jeremiah lived long after the Israelitish captivity, and 
spoke (verse 1) to Judah: “ The word that came to Jeremiah 
from the Lord, saying, Stand in the gate of the Lord’s house, 
and proclaim this word, and say, Hear the word of the Lord, 
all ye of Judah,” ete. Throughout it is a conditional address 
to Judah alone, enforced by the fate already visited upon Is- 
rael, But because of its words, “I will cast you out of my 
sight,” forsooth, it must be referred to Israel alone! If aught 
is proved the theory is reversed. 

sut the most outrageous wresting of Scripture comes from 
the most brilliant and prolific of these advocates. With tear- 
ful pen has he warned professed Christians not to invite a 
worse than Jewish curse by wrongly answering the question, 
“What think ye of the Saxons? Whose sons are they?” 
“On the basis of the holy Writ, if Judah did in fullness have 
her blessing, so in verity Jehovah cannot fail to have regard 
to Joseph. Nor hath he failed! Read but the Book of Hosea 
consecutively, and this will be too plain to be gainsaid.” Then 
follow selections from Hosea with asterisks interjected, as one 
has a right to suspect, for the purpose of saving space and not 
for the purpose of breaking or perverting the connection. 
Italics his, it proceeds like this: 


How shall I give thee up, O Ephraim ? 


How shall I deliver thee, O Israel ? 
* * * * * * + 


O Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself ; 
But in me is thy help. 
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+ » * * * « 
And it shall be at that day, saith the Lord, 
That thou shalt call me Ishi (¢. e., My husband) ; 
And thou shalt call me no more Baali (é. ¢., My lord). 
* * . * * x * 
And they shall no more be remembered by their name. 


This very pointed prophecy as to the completeness of Israel’s 
alias, the thoroughness of her incognito, was on the point of 
producing conversion, when curiosity suggested a glance at 
the matter—doubtless irrelevant and foreign—omitted at the 
last line of asterisks. It turns out to be the first half of the 
sentence, making it read as follows (Hosea ii, 16, 17) : 
And it shall be at that day, saith the Lord, 
that thou shalt call me Ishi (margin, My husband) ; 
and shalt call me no more Baali (margin, My master). 


For I will take away the names of the Baalim out of her mouth, 
and they shall no more be mentioned by their name. 


As written by Hosea the pronouns in the last half of the sen- 
tence referred to the Pheenician Baals (plu. Baalim), by the 
names of which devout Israelites called on Jehovah. But this 
dangerous practice should cease. The name “ Baalim” shall 
pass from mouth and mind. But this champion of verbal in- 
spiration studiously starred a single-lined half of a verse in 
order to imply a different force in the following pronouns. 
As far as verifications have been attempted by the writer, this 
mental dishonesty has been noted in the entire school. If 
there be falsification in regions accessible for verification can 
truth be suspected in those inaccessible ? 

Again, it is said, “ Israel was to be unknown by name (Isa. 
Ixv, 15); the Jews to be known as a byword and reproach 
(Jer. xxiv, 9).” Convincing proof—until verified! Read Isa. 
Ixv, 1-15, Revised Version. It turns out to be the gross- 
est misinterpretation. A portion thereof is thus sundered 
with more than the higher critics’ skill: “‘ My servants [Israel] 
shall eat, but ye [Jews] shall be hungry: behold, my servants 
[Israel] shall drink, but ye [Jews] shall be thirsty: behold, 
my servants [Israel] shall rejoice, but ye [Jews] shall be 
ashamed : behold, my servants shall sing for joy of heart, but 
ye shall ery for sorrow of heart, and shall howl for vexation of 
spirit ” (verses 13, 14). In truth, the prophet speaks solely of 
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two classes within Judah, a servant (verses 8-10) and a nonserv- 
ant (11-12), a chosen and a forsaken class (contrasted in verses 
13, 14). Does the reading suggest a hint that Israel and 
Judah are here contrasted? Contrasted are a faithful and un- 
faithful class in Judah, just as in the next passage, which is 
just as perversely applied. “The Jews to be known as a by- 
word and reproach” (Jer. xxiv, 9). But read the context. 
The scene follows the first deportation of the Jewish king, 
Jeconiah, and the aristocracy to Babylon, called the “ good 
figs,” while others under the new king, Zedekiah, remained in 
Jerusalem and leaned on Egypt, proud and defiant of God and 
his prophet. These are the “ bad figs ” (verses 8-10). The Jews 
as such and as a whole are not cursed, only the rebellious por- 
tion. The good portion are blessed. As before, opposites are 
distinguished within Judah. But with a mountebank’s sleight 
of hand the romancers build the “new apologetics ” upon the 
most rigid assignment of one set to the ten tribes of Israel and 
the other to all the Jews. It were well if they comprehended 
the remark that “ truth needs not the patronage of an untruth.” 
They lament over the “false exegesis” which drove “ poor 
Tom Paine” into infidelity. But Paine will rise up in the 
judgment with this romantic exegesis and condemn it. 

The delicate tracing of the word “ Saxons ” to “ I-saac-sons ” 
is fondly dreamed, if not bluntly affirmed to be, more revolu- 
tionizing to human thought than was the propounding of the 
Copernican theory. Examine. “As to the ‘new name’ by 
which the Lord’s people are to be known, when he calls them 
to their land, Isaiah tells us that it shall be a ‘new name which 
the mouth of the Lord shall name.’ We are to find the new 
name in the word of the Lord. . . . In former times this peo- 
ple were called ‘ Hebrews,’ then ‘children of Abraham,’ then 
‘sons of Jacob,’ and ‘ children of Israel ;’ but as we come down 
the stream of time we and they are called ‘sons of Isaac’ 
(Amos vii, 16).” This last is, as usual, unmitigatedly false. 
So read neither the English, Latin, Greek, nor Hebrew Bibles. 
Since for the popular ear much of the argument depends upon 
the occurrence of just those words, rather than those standing 
in the Bible, there is method in the blunder. It is true that 
twice in the present text of Amos is found a word “ Yis-hhaq,” 
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which by some is deemed to be the same as the name Isaac. 
Once it is connected with “house,” in a phrase rendered, in 
our English Bibles, ‘the house of Isaac.” Immense stress is 
placed upon this phrase. It is the missing link between two 
worlds. But the searchers for truth, rather than buttressers of 
theory, have learned to suspect the solitary passage, especially 
if shrouded in early and pronounced doubt. Some, however, 
rush in where others dare not tread. In Amos vii, 9, is read: 


And the high places of Yis-hhaq shall be desolate, 
And the sanctuaries of Israel shall be laid waste. 


But the earliest version of the prophets, the Greek Septuagint, 
renders the italicized words thus, “ the altars of derision,” while 
the Vulgate says, “the high places of the idol.” In the passage 
of the romancers the case is practically the same (Amos vii, 16) : 
And now hear thou the word of Jehovah. 
Thou sayest : 
“‘ Prophesy not against Israel, 
Pour not forth against the house of Yis-hhaq.” 


The Septuagint notably reads “house of Jacob,” not “ Yis- 
hhaq” at all; and, again, the Vulgate has its “ house of the 
idol.” This diversity and the Vulgate’s* persistent use of 
“idol” at both places where the present Hebrew text reads 
“ Yis-hhaq ” begat a suspicion of a corrupt text, or that here, 
as elsewhere in Amos, we have to do with one of the prophet’s 
euphemistic sarcasms, with which they abound (see i, 5; v, 5). 


As said at first, the phrase “sons of Isaac” is not there. In 


the English Bibles it is the “ house of Isaac,” but the testimony 
of the oldest versions is decidedly against even that.» 
Consider next the unique derivation of the “new name.” 
It is said: “ The Anglo-Saxon descendants of Israel are ex- 
plicitly so named as ‘ I-saac-sons’ or ‘Saxons,’ for saith not the 
infallible word, ‘In Isaac shall thy seed be called?’” Three 
things only are lacking in this etymology and new Christian 
evidences, namely, possibility, probability, and actuality. The 
*Anglo-Israelites will not object to our deferring so much to the Vulgate, since from its 
use in Isa. xlix, 12, of ** Australi,” as the rendering of *‘ Sinim ” they aver that the prophet 
saw British Anglo-Saxons hurrying to Palestine from Australia, Also from its rendering, 


in Obad. 20, “‘ Sepharad *’ by “ Bosphorus,"’ they are sure of Britain’s divine right to the 
Bosphorus. , 
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word “Isaac” is evidently its starting point. But that is no 
Hebrew word, nor is it evident that before the Assyrian 
captivity, 722 B. C., a Hebrew had ever heard the word, much 
less called himself thereby. “Isaac” is a Greek attempt to 
pronounce and write a Hebrew word, and succeeds in giving 
but half of its consonants. In the Hebrew word are four con- 
sonants equivalent to five English sounds, thus, “ Yits-hhaq,” 
the double “h” being used to represent the rough and per- 
sistent aspirate. Later the word may have become Yis-hhaq.” 
Had the captives gone among Greek-speakers it is possible 
that there, because of the difficulty of representing the “hh” 
sound, it might have been dropped. But even in that case 
the proof is challenged of other cases where the first conso- 
nant, “ Yodh,” at the beginning of a word and followed by 
a full vowel, has disappeared, as alleged in this case. An in- 
stance cited is that of the local name of Constantinople, that 
is, *Stamboul.” Because of its metropolitan character people 
spoke of going el¢ tiv 76Acy (eis ten polin) into the city. Later 
this contracted to “ eistenpolin,” was then beheaded to “ ’sten- 
polin,” and gradually curtailed to “Stamboul.” But mark. The 
sound dropped at the beginning is a vowel, not a consonant, 
and it is, moreover, in the Greek tongue, not in the Hebrew. 
Going northeast, however, the Palestine captives, if they an- 
nounced themselves as of Isaac (of which there is no evidence), 
came among a people of cognate speech, who had a correspond- 
ing letter for each of the consonants in “ Yis-hhaq,” and nei- 
ther of these would or could wholly disappear. Least of all 
would it be the first letter, for “ Yodh” at the beginning of 
a word, followed by a vowel of any strength, is a most 
persistent letter. Even when followed by a weak vowel 
sound it retains its place remarkably. Such is the case, for 
instance, with the name of the southern kingdom. In 
“ Ye hudhah ” it went into the Greek as ’Iovdd, into the Latin 
as “ Judas,” and it now represents the only consonant sound 
in the word “Jew.” That in their northward migration Is- 
rael called itself, or was called, “ Yits-hhaq;” or that by a 
kindred people having corresponding sounds the persistent 
first letter was cut off, an able-bodied middle consonant 
cut out, and an appendix added, making the word “ Yits- 
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hhaq ” appear to-day as “Saxon,” is a fond conceit, if not de- 
ceit, unsupported by possibility, probability, or evidence. 

Consider the romancers’ reliability in historical matters. 
“The Kimmerians—a people whose name is mentioned by 
Homer (Odyssey, book v, 14), nine hundred years before 
Christ—were the first of those three distinct races which suc- 
cessfully crossed the Bosphorus and spread themselves over 
northern Europe.” Here is the usual monumental contempt 
for verification and accuracy. At that place Homer makes 
no such mention. Elsewhere, however, he sang: 

There in a lonely land, and gloomy cells, 
The dusky nation of Cimmeria dwells. 

According to these authors they were well known to Homeric 
thought “ nine hundred years before Christ.” With the entire 
school this name and nation are derived from Omri, king of 
Israel. Dr. Margoliouth, “on all questions of Hebrew words 
and roots a tower of strength,” is quoted as declaring that 
“Kymry (which by the Greek became ‘ Kimmerioi,’ amongst 
the Teutons ‘ Kimbri,’ and Latinized into ‘Cambria’) are of 
purely Hebrew origin.” He quotes a cuneiform inscription of 
Shalmaneser II (858-823), as to his receiving “the tribute of 
Yahaa ab-il Khumry (that is, ‘Jehu, the son of Omri’).” 
Farther is quoted another by Tiglath-pileser recording his 
conquest of Samaria, “and of the deportation of the ten tribes 
by him ” (sze). But even the kindergarten Sunday school chil- 
dren know that “nine hundred years before Christ” Omri had 
not ascended the throne of Israel, as he was but a private until 
889 B.C. The very hornbook of Assyriology has it also that 
Tiglath-pileser had long been in his grave when Sargon, suc- 
cessor of his successor, in 722 B. C. is said to have deported 
the ten tribes. This illustrates the ignorance or misrepresen- 
tation of history well known. It hardly breeds faith in state- 
ments touching history less known. If this is done in the 
green tree what shall be done in the dry ? 

Observe the one-eyed aspect of current history. In alleg- 
ing the fact that “A. E. I. O. U. Y.” means “ Anglia est 
amperare orbi universo Yisrale”—“It is for Anglo-Israel- 
ites to dominate the universe”—the exterminating growth of 
that race is thus set forth: 
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Prolific beyond all former precedent, this race is doubling at a ratio 
that has already grievously alarmed all the other and enlightened deni- 
zens upon our narrow sphere. In the decade from 1870 to 1880 the world 
increased about 9} per cent in population. In the meantime Great Brit- 
ain increased 104; the United States, 31; Australia, 564; Canada, 14}; 
and South Africa (Anglo-Saxon), 73} per cent. No other nation, save 
Belgium, has increased over 11 per cent, and France but 1.67 per cent. 
To this might be added, by way of climax, that Cripple 
Creek mining camp six years ago had but a family or two, 
but now has a population of, say, 10,000! If not in print it 
would be incredible that one should so mistake increase by 
migration for increase by births. That table is well matched 
by the well-known lament over the threatened extinction of 
American Anglo-Saxon families, as well as by the table * of 
the present annual birth rate per 1,000 of population in the 
various nations : Russia, 49 ; Hungary, 45; Saxony, 42; Italy, 
38 ; Austria, 38; Prussia, 37. Look on that picture, and then 
on this: Australia, 35; England and Scotland, 33; Ireland, 
24. False are either these figures or these new prophets. 

Space and time are lacking to give farther results of at- 
tempts at verification. Suffice it to say that in every line in- 
vestigated either the facts are found to be not as stated or 
else the conclusion alleged does not follow. From beginning 
to end the logic is the fallacy, if not the sophism, of the undis- 
tributed middle, thus: Major, the Israelites are a remarkable 
people; Minor, the Saxons are a remarkable people; ergo, 
the Saxons are Israelites! Or, this: The Hebrew for hare 
is “Ran-bit” (false! It is “ Ar-ne-bheth ”); the English for 
hare is “ Rab-bit;” therefore, the Angle is Israel. Such 
thinking is chiefly done with the ears. 

But every heresy has this of profit, that truth of a wholly 
unexpected kind results from its examination. From a careful 
investigation of the allegations to the contrary the writer has 
become convinced that a large portion of the ten tribes was 
never deported at all. Also that, of those deported, as fair and 
reasonable a proportion as of the two tribes returned with them. 
The universal deportation of all the individuals of the ten 
tribes and their exclusion from the return under Zerubba- 
bel, Nehemiah, and others are pure myths. No evidence for 
* Public Opinion, Dec. 31, 1896, 
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Christianity can be builded thereon. The ancient treatment of 
conquered nations was of two kinds. Often were they bodily 
removed and sold as slaves. But far different was expatria- 
tion, or forced colonization. In this the victors desired only 
the best of the vanquished people, in the hope of assimilat- 
ing a factor capable of greatly strengthening their own nation. 
This seems to have been the plan of the Eastern conquerors of 
Palestine, builders as they were of great cities which they 
must rapidly populate with citizens of a superior quality. The 
pictures of life among the exiles as given by Tobit, the emi- 
nence of Daniel and others of his time, the reluctance of so 


many even among the Levites to exchange Babylon for Jerusa- 


lem, all show that the exiles were in no sense slaves. Nebuchad- 
nezzar skimmed Judah several times. First he deported the 
sons of the aristocracy to be reared for official position, as 
Daniel and his friends. The second time, although, generally 
speaking (2 Kings xxiv, 10-16), “ he carried away all Jerusa- 
lem, and all the princes, and all the mighty men of valor, even 
ten thousand captives, and all the craftsmen and smiths,” it is 
immediately added, “ None remained, save the poorest sort 
of the people of the land.” That this remnant was no insignifi- 
cant thing is seen from the fact that Nebuchadnezzar set up one 
of the royal seed over the land, and that by him Egypt was in- 
vited to assume a protectorate over it, and that for this rebel- 
lion it took Nebuchadnezzar no less than two years to capture 
Jerusalem finally. At this latter time, the third skimming, 
when he “burnt the house of the Lord, and the king’s house, 
and all the houses of Jerusalem, and every great man’s house,” 
and carried away the rest of the people that were in the city and 
all the fugitives that fell away to the king of Babylon, “ with the 
remnant of the multitude,” he yet “left of the poor of the land 
to be vinedressers and husbandmen.” True, in Jer. lii, 27, it 
is written, “ Thus Judah was carried away captive out of his 
own land,” but in the next verses he sums them thus: 


This is the people whom Nebuchadnezzar carried away captive : 
In the seventh year 3,023 Jews. 
In the eighteenth year us 
In the twenty-third year - 
RE TR II 6552 SO eS ie siaedetaaaws 4,600 “ 
15—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XIV. 
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Evidently the deportation of Judah, which with one drop of 
ink ean be described as universal, and with the next as very 
partial, was but a mere formality and affected only the ruling 
class. That it extended to the country at large is not in evi- 
dence. Average the distances from Jerusalem to all points 
as yet identified in Judah and Benjamin, and then average 
the distances from the same to the places to which the return- 
ing families went to occupy their ancestral estates, and it will 
appear that the outer half of the country was not touched. 
The same was true of the northern kingdom of Israel. The 
ten tribes were never utterly deported. No one has ever showed 
that just ten tribes formally identified themselves with Jero- 
boam. No catalogue is given. True, it is said (1 Kings xii, 
20) that “there was none that followed the house of David, but 
the tribe of Judah only.” Yet with the very next sentence 
begins modification, for therein Rehoboam assembles all the 
house of Judah with the tribe of Benjamin “to fight against 
the house of Israel.” Laterthe Levites joined him. The ad- 
joining portion of Dan seems long before to have become as- 
similated with Judah. Simeon, among the largest of the tribes 
to leave Egypt, but the smallest to enter Canaan, even escap- 
ing notice in Moses’s blessing, was at first overlooked in the 
distribution of the land, but was finally assigned a district 
southward within the limits of Judah, his powerful brother. 
That the mass of Simeon ever held political allegiance any- 
where but in Jerusalem and to the house of David is not 
proved. Asher, <lso, even as early as David’s time seems to 
have lost its tribal lifeand identification with the other tribes, 
having become absorbed in Pheenicia. The many intermar- 
riages mentioned instead of being exceptions are rather sam- 
ples of the intermixture going on. With some half dozen 
foreign women in the ancestry of Jesus, the much-vaunted 
purity of the Abrahamic strain is another greatly overworked 
myth. Such a thing then as a formal confederation of ten 
tribes, no more and no less, rests upon assertion of interpreters 
merely. As many as were opposed to the supremacy of Judah 
clave unto Ephraim and Jeroboam. The rest paid their 
vows at Jerusalem. 
Multitudes of the individuals throughout the so-called ten 
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tribes remained “union men,” as did many in this country 
thirty-five years ago, and early became identified with Judah 
in various ways. This was the case with all the Levites. 
Stirred by their example, out of all the tribes of Israel such 
as set their hearts to seek the Lord God of Israel came to 
Jerusalem to sacrifice,* and so they strengthened the kingdom 
of Judah. Later to pious Azariah spake a prophet: “ Now 
for a long season Israel hath been without the true God, and 
without a teaching priest, and without law. But when they 
in their trouble did turn unto the Lorp God of Israel, and 
sought him, he was found of them.” Then Asa “took cour- 
age, and put away the abominable idols out of all the land of 
Judah and Benjamin, and out of the cities which he had taken 
from Mount Ephraim, and renewed the altar of the Lorn, that 
was before the porch of the Lorp. And he gathered all Judah 
and Benjamin, and the strangers with them out of Ephraim 
and Manasseh, and out of Simeon: for they fell to him out of 
Israel in abundance, when they saw that the Lorp his God was 
with him.” In order to prevent farther migration of his sub- 
jects into Judah, Baasha undertook to build a fort on the 
Jerusalem road, but Asa captured the material and erected it 
in another place for his own benefit. In Ahab’s alliance with 
Sidon and his substitution of genuine Baal worship for the 
previous worship of Jehovah under the form of the calf, many 
more felt outraged and impelled toward Judah. Obadiah knew 
of one hundred prophets of the Lord, and seven thousand in 
Israel were made known to Elijah, who had not bowed the 
knee to Baal. During this reign of terror under Ahab, Je- 
hoshaphat of Judah “ went out again through the people from 
Beer-sheba to Mount Ephraim, and brought them back unto 
the Lorp God of their fathers.” 

Only three or four years before Samaria’s fall Hezekiah’s 
great reformation shows how the hearts and allegiance of the 
people were more and more turning to Judah. He “sent to 
all Israel and Judah, and wrote letters also to Ephraim and 
Manasseh,” to come and keep the passover. “ They established 
a decree to make proclamation throughout all Israel, from 


*The Variorum Bible conjectures that a phrase from one column through a copyist’s 
error has gotten into the next column. The unintelligible phrase in the middle of 2 Chron. 
xii, 15, should follow at xi, 16, and read, “and to get themselves inserted in the genealogies.” 
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Beer-sheba to Dan.” Read the account in 2 Chron. xxx. Its 
effect was like that following Paul’s first day’s preaching at 
tome: “So the posts passed from city to city, through the 
country of Ephraim and Manasseh, even unto Zebulun: but 
they laughed them to scorn, and mocked them. Nevertheless, 
divers of Asher and Manasseh and of Zebulun humbled them- 
selves, and came to Jerusalem.” Many also of Ephraim and 
Issachar were present. Disproved, then, is the notion that the 
tribes remained absolutely distinct as to religion, loyalty, or 
residence. After Hezekiah’s revival the “king of Assyria” 
overthrew Samaria, and “carried Israel away into Assyria,” 
and “so was Israel carried away out of their own land to 
Assyria unto this day” (18987). To some, strangely, this 
seems a universal deportation. But the king of Assyria gives 
relatively small figures, and, farther, large numbers of the ten 
tribes are home after 722 B. C. Ninety years after their 
alleged utter deportation Josiah instituted a reformation in 
Judea. In his iconoclasm he “cleansed Judah and Jerusalem. 
And so did he in the cities of Manasseh, and Ephraim, and 
Simeon, even unto Naphtali.” For the immediate repair of 
the temple “they delivered the money that was brought into 
the house of God, which the Levites that kept the doors had 
gathered of the hand of Manasseh and Ephraim, and of all the 
remnant of Israel, and of all Judah and Benjamin.” 

The conclusion is irresistible that these deportations extended 
only to the upper classes. And this the monuments show : 





2 Kings x7, 29, 30. Monument Annals of Tiglath-pileser. 


In the days of Pekah king of Is- The towns of Gil(ead) and Abel- 
rael came Tiglath-pileser king of (beth-Maachah) in the province of 
Assyria, and took Ijon, and Abel- Beth-Omri, the widespread (dis- 
beth-maachah, and Janoah, and_ trict of Naphta)li to its whole ex- 
Kedesh, and Hazor, and Gilead, tent I turned into the territory of 
and Galilee, all the land of Naph- Assyria. My (governors) and offi- 
tali, and carried them captive to cers I appointed (over them). .. . 
Assyria. The land of Beth-Omri. . . a se- 

And Hoshea the son of Elah made lection of its inhabitants (with their 
& conspiracy against Pekah the son goods) I transported to Assyria. 
of Remaliah, and smote him, and Pekah their king I put to death, 
slew him, and reigned iu his stead. andI appointed Hosea to the sov- 

ereignty over them. Ten (talents 
of gold, . . . of silver as) their trib- 
ute I received, and I transported 
them (to Assyria). 
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That which one styles a carrying away captive to Assyria the 
other styles a turning of the land into the territory of Assyria 
and an appointing of officers. Those carried away, as we have 
already seen, are distinctly called a selection of its inhabitants. 
Manifestly, none of the Assyrian or Babylonian deportations 
were universal. 

When the visible empire of the north had shrunk to the 
city of Samaria and its suburbs and was captured by Sargon he 
took thence a number of colonists relatively small compared 
with the millions understood to have inhabited the land. Here 
is Sargon’s record of the event: “(In the beginning of my 
reign) the city of Samaria I besieged, I captured ; 27,280 of 
its inhabitants I carried away; fifty chariots in the midst of 
them I collected, and the rest of their goods I seized; I set 
my governor over them and laid upon them the tribute of 
their former king (Hosea).” Sayce (in his Assyria) corrobo- 
rates this view as to the partiality of the deportation by saying 
that “Samaria was taken and placed under an Assyrian gover- 
nor, 27,280 of its leading inhabitants being carried captive to 
Gozan and Media.” * 

After the return members of the ten tribes appear in Pales- 
tine, and are mentioned as belonging to them, or as being 
unable to show their genealogy, or are referred to as Israelites. 
Anna, the prophetess, was of Asher, exceptionally named _be- 
cause she had preserved her lineage, as others had not. The 
Book of Judith, or the Jewess, represents affairs in Palestine 
after the return, and makes the rulers at Bethulia (overlooking 
Esdraelon) Ozias of the tribe of Simeon, Chabri of Ephraim, 
and Carmi of Asher. Both Judith and her husband are of the 
tribe of Simeon, and the neighbors are Israel. Cyrus’s edict 
was unlimited, and was published in all his kingdom. The 
bulk of Judah, Levi, and Benjamin, absent from Zion but two 
generations, were loath to return. How much more those 
whose remote ancestors for centuries had hated Jerusalem and 
the Davidie rule, and whose immediate ancestors for seven 
generations had become wonted to the fat of Mesopotamia. 
Few would be zealous enough to expatriate themselves again. 
Ezra gives the returning exiles as 42,360, besides their servants 


* Page 38. 


— 
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and maids. Nehemiah and 1 Esdras give the same sum. But 
their arithmetic cannot be made to tally with that in vogue 
to-day. Bertheau sums them in Ezra, 29,818; in Nehemiah, 
31,089 ; and in 1 Esdras, 30,143, according to the best text. 
This leaves some 12,000 unaccounted for, unless they are the 
Assyrian exiles who had not preserved their genealogies. The 
most intelligent and historically minded rabbis teach that this 
balance were of the Assyrian captivity, who thus in goodly 
proportion participated in the return, having been joined to 
their brethren in the land of their common captivity, as the 
prophets foretold. 

Having weighed and found woefully wanting the claims 
advanced in the interests of the “Anglo-Israel” romance, 
heartily will one indorse the words of Wright in his Bampton 
Lectures on Lechariah (1878): 


The recent attempt to trace the Anglo-Saxon race to an Israelitish 
origin, which has been made by some English enthusiasts, filled with 
national pride on the one hand and with an ignorant contempt for any 
other form of evangelical Christianity than that which they have seen 
and learned to value in their own land, arises only from spiritual pride, 
and must be treated with contempt. The theory of the identity of the 
Anglo-Saxon race with the ten, or any one of the tribes of Israel, is one 
which could only be propounded by men ignorant of history and phi- 
lology and of the lessons to be learned from a careful study of such de- 
partments. Such theories are injurious, because they are often readily 
embraced by a portion of the unlearned mass of the public, and they 
frequently cause others to entertain an undeserved contempt for that 
evangelical teaching which is often dear to the adherents of such fanci- 
ful opinions. They tend also to divert many from a sober and painstak- 
ing study of the word of God. 





The Real Borgia. 


Art. V.—THE REAL BORGIA. 


One thing which to a good many of us appears open to in- 
terpretation as a sign of incipient, however slow, decay in the 
Roman Catholic system is the failure of that masculine cour- 
age which once animated it in passing judgment on its own 
great representatives. How calmly Rome took the tremen- 
dous invectives of Dante against popes and cardinals, especially 
against Boniface VIII! While the Spanish Inguisition struck 
twenty lines out of the Divina Commedia, on the ground of 
excessive severity toward the holy see, Rome herself would 


not suffer a line to be expunged. This courage survived 
the Reformation. Baronius is not afraid to expose unreserv- 
edly the abominations of the Reign of the Harlots. And when 
Rome was still the moral center of Europe good men might 
thunder at the actual wickedness of the cwria without a thought 
of parting from it. They reverenced its many saints without 
being discouraged by its many sinners. Even Savonarola’s 


fulminations against Alexander VI were borne by the latter 
very composedly. Had the two men not come to stand on op- 
posite sides politically the friar, instead of perishing, might per- 
haps have been canonized, like St. Brigitta of Sweden, whose 
language to the popes had also been tremendously severe. 
Now, however, a spirit of weak and whimpering apology 
seems to have possessed itself of many Roman Catholic writ- 
ers. They own, of course, that eminent goodness is not often 
found in a pope, more than in other Christians. Of the last 
hundred and seventy popes the Church has consented to can- 
onize only ten. On the other hand, Catholics were once not 
afraid to own that a good many popes had been bad men. It 
seems a sign of failing confidence in the continuing necessity 
of the papacy when men begin to say, “If asked whether 
there have been bad popes, I must own that there have been 
three or four who do not seem to me to have come up to the 
moral level of their functions.” This is a very puling tone, 
compared with the manly frankness that once did not stand 
on the question whether it was half a dozen or half a score 
popes, more or less, that were given over to Beelzebub. 


ene sere chectaaanatreeemete cetera — 
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This effeminate sickliness of apology reaches its climax in 
the way in which some late Roman Catholic writers try to 
cover up the wickedness of the Borgia pope. Borgia was an 
honorable name of Spanish nobility, borne by a pope before 
Alexander—his uncle, Calixtus I1[I—and by a canonized saint 
after him, his own great-grandson. Yet Roderick Borgia’s 
wickedness, with that of his son Cesar, has made Borgia a 
name of perpetual infamy. But we are told now by some 
peevish writers that we are mistaken in our man altogether. 
Not only was Roderick Borgia not the monster of legend— 
which may very well be—but he was not a bad man at all. 
His election, we are assured, was not procured by simony. 
It was the tribute to his ability and godliness which the 
cardinals thought would soon restore the somewhat shaken 
credit of the holy see. As to his children, they were not his 
children, but those of a cousin, invented for the purpose, or 
again they were his children, but by a lawful marriage, con- 
tracted before he took orders. As a voluntary separation, 
granted by a wife that her husband may become a priest, does 
not dissolve the bond of marriage, and as Vanozza de Catan- 
eis was three times married during Alexander’s lifetime, we 
are left in the dark on what grounds this godly husband connived 
at three adulterous connections of his own wife. If this were 
the style into which general Roman Catholicism was degener- 
ating, we might well give it over. However, its writers are 
not all such weaklings. The great Church Lexicon of Wetzer 
and Welte comments on the popes with sufficient frankness, 
and often with no small severity. Especially does the present 
eminent pontiff seem determined to throw the Vatican archives, 
for better for worse, open tothe world. As he sarcastically 
says, he has not discovered it to be a part of Christianity 
to hide the treason of Judas or Peter’s denial. Among the 
other things he has made accessible the Borgia records, in 
one hundred and thirteen large quarto volumes. These, to- 


gether with the secret archives of Milan, and some other 


hitherto inaccessible or neglected documents, enable us to form 
an essentially conclusive judgment of Alexander VI and his 
children. Happily these opportunities have been fully em- 
ployed by an intensely Roman Catholic professor, of an 
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intensely Roman Catholic university, Dr. Lewis Pastor, of the 
University of Innsbruck.* He is a man whom no one can sus- 
pect of a disposition to defame a pope. We might as well 
impute such a temper to Leo XIII himself, under whose 
patronage he has wrought. Pastor says: “ In all points the 
last word could not be spoken ; as indeed there remains an am- 
ple field for the investigation of details ; but the main point 
may be taken as fixed—every attempt to save the character of 
Alexander VI may be set down henceforth as hopeless.” 

We have but to put together the main heads of Pastor’s 
statement. Rodrigo Lanzol—lItalianized into Lenzuoli—was 
born in 1431, near Valencia, in Spain. At twenty-five he was 
made cardinal and vice chancellor of the holy see by his 
mother’s brother, Calixtus III, who allowed him to assume 
his own name of Borja—Italianized into Borgia. The youth, 
not even ordained priest, was at one bound as vice chancellor 
raised into an office regarded as coming next to the popedom, 
and besides this, with scandalous profusion his uncle heaped 
benefices upon him, so that he was soon known as the richest 
cardinal in Rome. After being cardinal twelve years, in 1468 
he became Cardinal Bishop of Albano, and seems then first to 
have been ordained priest. He received also the great and 
wealthy bishopric of his native Valencia. Roderick Borgia 
was highly endowed, prudent, and vigilant, extraordinarily 
skilled in administration, and of winning eloquence. He was 
wonderfully, heroically beautiful, of a bright and beaming as- 
pect, and, as his contemporary, Caspar of Verona, says, he 
drew beautiful women to himself more irresistibly than the 
magnet the iron. He was indifferent about his table, and when 
he was pope his luxurious friends hated to be invited to dine 
with him. From the beginning to the end of his life, how- 
ever, voluptuousness held him enthralled. Pope Pius II by 
the experience of his own earlier life was sufficiently indul- 
gent, as the age itself was; yet the young cardinal went so 
far beyond the bounds of accepted decorum that the pope 
was moved to the unusual step of addressing him a written ad- 
monition, when he was now verging on forty. In it Pius 


openly reproaches him for his amorous flatteries of girls, send- 


* Since called to Freiburg. 
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ing wine and fruits to his paramours, “and the whole day 
through meditating on nothing but every form of sensuous de- 
light.” The pope allows that the reports may have been 
somewhat exaggerated, although sufficiently discreditable at 
best, and hopes that the cardinal will amend his life. This, 
however, Borgia had not a thought of doing. A dispatch of 
the Mantuan envoy, of 1464, speaks of a serious malady which 
the physican had little hope of curing: * Maxime quia paulo 
ante non solus in lecto dormiverat.” Indeed, as Pastor re- 
marks, the diary of John Burchard, papal master of ceremonies, 
lately published from the archives of the Duke of Osuna at 
Madrid, has rendered all further endeavors to vindicate 
the moral character of Alexander VI forever futile. The 
same judgment is emphatically confirmed by the profound his- 
torical student Cardinal Hergenréther, a German, but a de- 
voted ultramontane. Cardinal Alfonso Capecelatro also, the 
present eminent Archbishop of Capua, speaks with merited 
contempt of the efforts to explain away the stains of Borgia’s 
private life. Leonetti’s denial of the genuineness of Pius II’s 
admonitory brief is annihilated by the fact that it is found to 
stand in all form in the papal secret archives. 

The pagan renaissance had thoroughly corrupted morals and 
the moral sense of vast numbers of the cultivated classes. 
Sixtus IV, although Pastor declares him to have been per- 
sonally irreprehensible in life, was singularly reckless in filling 
up the sacred college with men of dubious repute. Indeed, 
todrigo Borgia was at least free from the unnatural vices which 
were widely prevalent in Italy, but which the Spaniards partic- 
ularly abhor. On the death of Sixtus, therefore, few seem to 
have been scandalized that Cardinal Borgia canvassed actively 
for the suecession. This time, however, Innocent VIII came in. 
“Borgia,” writes the Florentine envoy, “is accounted so 
proud and faithless that we have no need to fear his being 
chosen.” Of his perfidy he gave a signal proof now. Hav- 
ing always stood with the mighty Roman house of the Colonna 
in their hereditary enmities against the Orsini, he at this time 
went over to the latter, in the hope of being helped by them 
to the tiara. This perfidy failed, and we cannot discover that 
it contributed much to his final success in 1492. 
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Professor Pastor, who always does the best he can for a 
pope, while acknowledging that Innocent when young was as 
careless in life as other young nobles, and was the father of 
two unlawful children, says that after he took orders all com- 
plaints of this kind against him cease. As pope, however, 
he was weakness itself. The main influence over him was 
exercised, for a while at least, by Cardinal Julian della Ro- 
vere, afterward Julius IJ, a man even more vicious in life 
than the Spanish cardinal himself. As he and Borgia were 
mutually hostile, Roderick was mostly reduced for the pres- 
ent to show his magnificence in private life. The sump- 
tuousness of his palace—with its wealth of tapestries, carpets, 
state beds, rarely wrought gold and silver plate, and gold bro- 
cade—goes beyond all that the most liberal judgment could 
allow as befitting a Christian prelate. Yet it was much the 
lightest part of his offense. He did not even maintain the 
pretense of continence. Besides his vagrant amours, which 
seem gradually to have fallen off, he maintained from about 
1469 an unpermitted relation with the Roman lady, Vanozza 
dei Catanei. She bore him four children, Cesar, John, Geof- 


frey, and Lucretia. They are named in this order in her epi- 
taph, of which a copy exists. Czesar, however, though named 
first, was her second son. Borgia provided a veil, sufficiently 


transparent, for his intimacy with Vanozza, by contracting for 
her three nominal marriages, in 1474 with Dominic d’ Arignano; 
iu 1480 with George de Croce, of Milan; and in 1486 with 
Charles Canale, of Mantua. Of these marriages naturally 
there appear no children. There was no pretense that her 
actual children were not Roderick Borgia’s. Sixtus IV, in a 
dispensation from illegitimacy of October 1, 1480, enabling Cv- 
sar Borgia, then five years old, to take minor orders so as to 
hold benefices, describes him as “born of acardinal-bishop and 
a married woman,” De episcopo cardinali genitus et conju- 
gata. All Roderick’s children were in due time legitimated 
and bore their father’s name. No shame appears to have 
been felt in the avowal by either him or them. Vanozza 
dei Catanei on her part was a person of wealth, appar- 
ently belonging to the lesser nobility; she occupied a house 
neighboring to the palace of her paramour. This palace was 
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esteemed the most beautiful in Rome, and one of the finest 
of all Italy. Vanozza survived Alexander fifteen years, and 
died at Rome in 1518, being seventy-six years of age. In 
her last years she endeavored to atone by devoutness and 
beneticence for her early irregularities. 

The supremely ridiculous endeavor of some of Alexander’s 
apologists is the effort to diminish at least the number of scan- 
dals by identifying the aged Vanozza with the youthful Julia 
Farnese, Alexander’s last mistress. The two women and the 
two families seem to have had nothing to do with each other. 
Julia must have been toward a quarter of a century younger 
than Vanozza. Her brother Alexander was twenty-six years 
Vanozza’s junior. Her relation to Alexander VI was in its 
prime during his pontificate, when Vanozza’s charms were 
now waning with age. We have not ascertained when Julia 
Farnese died, but her brother, the cardinal, became Pope 
Paul III in 1534, sixteen years after the death of Vanozza dei 
Catanei. The attempt to identify the two women, therefore, 
for the mere sake of reducing by one the number of 
Alexander VI’s paramours, is silly beyond measure. It 
would be news indeed that Paul III was uncle to Cesar Bor- 
gia. Such attempts are continually making by busy nobodys, 
swarming like vermin around the memory of every pope of 
evil repute, in the hope of nibbling away here a scandal and 
there a seandal. Their attempts, however, are seldom so ut- 
terly fatuous as this. Cardinal Borgia had also two elder 
children, Peter Lewis and Hieronyma, born about 1460, and 
therefore some fifteen years older than Vanozza’s eldest. 
These were, in fact, born some eight years before their father 
was ordained priest, but were not born in wedlock. Indeed, 
Borgia, though not yet a priest, had been some time a cardi- 
nal, and was either a deacon or in some of the lower orders 
holding a cardinal-diaconate by dispensation. In 1481 Sixtus 
IV, in a patent of legitimation, describes Peter Lewis as “ the 
son, when born, of a cardinal-deacon and of a single woman,” 
De tune cardinali diacono et soluta. There was no thought 


of disowning, or even disguising, the paternity of either set of 
children. Peter Lewis, who died unmarried and compara- 
tively young, left his half-brother John his heir. 
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In the conclave of 1492, following the death of Innocent 
VIII, Roderick Borgia was at last chosen pope, and took the 
name of “ Alexander VI.” The election was brought about 
by unblushing and gigantic bribery. The envoys of the Ital- 
ian states, especially of Florence, Mantua, Milan, and Venice, 
were apprised of every turn of affairs in the conclave, and 
forthwith reported it to their governments. All attempts to 
deny Borgia’s simony are therefore hopeless. It was known 
what promises he had made to each cardinal, and these prom- 
ises were strictly fulfilled. He was a good paymaster. In 
the conclave of 1492 there were twenty-three cardinals. Pre- 
vious popes had been constrained to keep down the number, 
so as to enhance the importance of each individual member of 
the college. Fifteen votes, therefore, were requisite for a 
choice. Della Rovere, Caraffa, Costa, Piccolomini, Zeno, 
Medici, Basso, Cib0—three of them afterward popes—were 
not to be won. The aged Cardinal Gherardo, ninety-five 
years old and hardly responsible, at length cast the fifteenth 
vote. The tiara being now secured, the new pope was 
prompt to pay. Cardinal Ascanio Sforza, on whom every- 
thing had depended, received the vice-chancellorship, Borgia’s 
own palace, the walled village Nepi, the bishopric of Erlau, 
and other benefices. Orsini had the walled towns, Monticelli 
and Soriano, the legation of the March, and the Spanish 
bishopric of Cartagena. Colonna received the abbey of Subiaco, 
with the surrounding castles. Savelli had Civita Castellana 
and the bishopric of Majorca. Pallavicini had the bishopric 
of Pampeluna; John Michiel, the cardinal-bishoprie of Porto. 
Selafenati, Sanseverino, Riario, and Domenico della Rovere 
received wealthy abbeys and benefices. The simony was so 
immense that it was almost sublime. ‘“‘In this way,’ says the 
Church annalist, ‘according to the secret counsel of the divine 
Providence, a man arrived at the supreme dignity whom the 
ancient Church, on account of his dissolute life, would not 
have admitted to the lowest grade of the clergy.’ The days 
of ignominy and scandal for the Roman Church began ; what 
Savonarola had forebodingly prophesied was fulfilled: the 
sword of the wrath of God had come down upon the earth ; 
the punishment began.” 
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Yet, as the author remarks, it was with no such feelings that 
Borgia’s elevation to the popedom was generally regarded. 
For a good while back, as for nearly two generations to come, 
the papacy was almost divested of a spiritual character. In 
Europe at large it was simply an engine of government for a 
vast external institute. In Italy it was completely absorbed in 
the political consolidation of its authority in the middle of the 
peninsula. Borgia seemed well fitted, and his son Ceesar 
proved to be thoroughly fitted, for crushing the rebellious 
barons of the papal state. Therefore Alexander VI was 
hailed as the right man for the time. There were, even then, 
very many pure and pious men and women throughout Italy, 
but the place where they were least accounted of, except in 
the way of barren homage, was the apostolic see. 

Borgia, dissolute as he was, had always been the very soul 
of business diligence. For thirty-seven years he had scarcely 
ever failed a consistory. He knew every branch of adminis- 
tration and every particular of ceremonial. He was fascinat- 
ing in speech, gracious in demeanor, majestic of form. Not 
being much of a scholar or thinker, he seems to have been in- 
fected by none of the pagan speculations of the renaissance. 
He was not unbelieving or heretical, he was simply exceed- 
ingly wicked. As with Nero, so with Alexander ; his evil was 
principally confined to Rome, secondarily to Italy. His general 
government of the Church, though of course absolutely unspir- 
itual, was regular, and seems to have been fairly equitable, so 
far as we can talk of equity under the fearful oppressive- 
ness and rapaciousness of the Roman see of that time. Of 
course he took small pains to provide good bishops, but 
does not seem to have stood in the way of their being pro- 
moted—of course after the cravings of his own nepotism and 
simony were fully met. There have been better men than 
Alexander who were worse popes beyond the Alps. 

Alexander VI’s famous bull, dividing America between Cas- 
tile and Portugal, seems as if it claimed a boundless temporal 
dominion over the heathen Indians. However, this was not 
its meaning. When his attention was called to this misinter- 
pretation he published a supplementary bull, explaining that 
he only meant to exclude other Christians from the new-found 
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territories, not to give the two monarchs any authority over 
the Indians. This, as the Spanish Dominicans pointed out, was 
beyond his power, as they were not within the jurisdiction of 
the Chureh, and had, moreover, antecedent rights of which he 
could not divest them. Finally, after Ferdinand and his cap- 
tains had shamefully abused the bull, Paul III, the brother of 
Alexander’s mistress Julia, in 1537 issued a bull denouncing 
excommunication against any who should interpret the papal 
edicts in a sense prejudicial to Indian sovereignty. 

The new pope’s immorality, which had abated with age, 
gave the less scandal because it had become usual to view the 
greater prelates merely as princes. Many of them hardly ever 
said mass, or confirmed, or ordained. These functions they left 
to auxiliar bishops, and of these many were eminent for piety. 
Borgia as pope of course now appeared in the great functions 
of the Roman Church, but in these his majestic presence 
passed for much more important than any questions as to his 
spiritual fitness. He took good care for order in Rome, and 
for ample supplies, and therefore the Romans felicitated them- 
selves on their new pope. Alexander seems for a moment to 
have had serious thoughts of his duty to bridle his unmeasured 
fondness for his kindred. He recognized the scandal of en- 
riching and ennobling them at the expense of the Church and 
the poor. But all such thoughts were with him but a flitting 
emotion. Not only did he find the claims of his children 
irresistible, but of his brothers’ and sisters’ children, and of the 
remoter kindred. The Borgias, the Lenzuolis, and whatever 
else the swarming branches of this race of Aragonese hidalgos 
may have been called, now flooded Rome. “Ten popedoms,” 
says a contemporary, “ would not satisfy the greediness of this 
clan.” Alexander, therefore, after a moment’s hesitating com- 
punction, threw all scruples aside, and for the eleven years of 
his pontificate held everything else subordinate to the one 
thought of building up a mighty house of Borgia, that should 
take a permanent place among the potentates of Italy and 
Europe. Had he lived a few years longer it is possible that 
his race might have become kings of middle Italy, reducing 
the immediate dominion of the Church to the patrimony of 
St. Peter. Alexander at once made over the archbishopric 
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of Valencia and its sixteen thousand ducats of income to his 
son Cesar, who as much excelled his father in wickedness as 
his father excelled common men. His nephew Juan, Arch- 
bishop of Monreale, he made cardinal. 

Alexander’s ambition centered chiefly on Ceesar, his affection 
chiefly on Lucretia. The imputations, however, of incestuous 
passion seem wholly unfounded, whether involving the father or 
the brothers. The men of the race were recklessly voluptuous, 
but not monstrously or unnaturally so. Spaniards seem, more 
than many, inclined to observe a certain line of pudicity even 
in the midst of impudicity. Professor Pastor remarks : 


Annalists, epigrammatists, modern historians have vied with romance 
writers and authors of sensational dramas in portraying Lucretia Borgia 
as the most abandoned of her sex, as the heroine of the dagger and the 
poison cup. The time was bad, the court was bad, the examples given 
in her own family were bad; but Lucretia Borja, however she may have 
been affected by the almost universal corruption, was far from deserving 
so evil a repute. The vilest accusations and relations rest upon accounts 
whose exaggerations and filthy malice exceed the bounds of credibility, 
indeed of possibility, upon the satires of a city whose wit has been 
from of old the most sharp and biting. A multitude of facts brand 
these stories as lies. Moreover, all that is known of the outer appear- 
ance of Lucretia disagrees with the traditional conception of her character. 
All contemporaries are at one in portraying her as possessed of an in- 
describable grace, cheerfulness, and amiability. ‘‘She is of medium 
stature and of graceful form,” writes Niccolo Cagnolo, of Parma, ‘‘ the 
face longish, the nose of a beautiful profile, the hair bright golden, the 
eyes of undetermined color; the mouth is somewhat large, the teeth daz- 
zlin zly white, her neck slender and white, sizable and yet thoroughly 
wel. proportioned. Her whole demeanor breathes an ever-laughing 
cheerfulness.” Her long waves of golden hair seem to have been found 


especially fascinating. 


Although she was hardly a beauty in the strict sense, the 
medallions of Lueretia—for there is no certainly authentic 
portrait of her—offer an expression of yielding, passive inde- 
cision, which seems to have been her real character. She was 
certainly not untouched by the corruption of her father’s court. 
It seems morally certain that in early youth she was a mother 
without being a wife. The chief chamberlain of her father 
was thrown into prison, and isnever heard of again. The let- 
ter of Christopher Poggio tothe Marquis of Mantua says of him, 
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* Intendo essere in presone per haver ingravidato la Jigliola 
de S. S@ M+ Lucretia.” Lucretia’s letters, it is remarked, 
are utterly colorless, correct but without wit or originality, 
contrasting strangely with the freshness and brilliancy of her 
chief correspondent, the Marchioness Isabella Gonzaga. She 
seems to have offered no resistance to any plans that were 
formed for her by her father and brothers. She made herself 
easily at home in any new circumstances. She allowed herself 
to be betrothed and unbetrothed, married and unmarried, as her 
family pleased. At eleven years old she was betrothed to the 
Spanish nobleman John de Centelles, then disengaged and 
affianced to Don Gaspar, Count Aversa. Then the mighty 
cardinal, Ascanio Sforza, offered the hand of his brother John, 
lord of Pesaro, and Alexander was enraptured at the chance 
of marrying his daughter into the great Milanese dynasty. 
The marriage was celebrated with great pomp at the Vatican in 
1493, and the young couple seem to have lived peaceably to- 
gether for four years. They had no children. Then they 
fell out, and the pope, whose schemes of policy underwent 
many mutations, as being founded only on the shifting sand 
of mere expediency, took advantage of the quarrel to separate 
them. As the marriage, if really such, could not be dissolved, 
the pope partly frightened and partly bribed John Sforza into 
allowing that it had been merely nominal. Thereupon it was 
declared null. Sforza revenged himself by spreading odious 
imputations as to the pope’s motives. Before speaking of these, 
however, let us say something about the pope’s sons. 

His eldest son, Peter Lewis, whose mother we do not know, 
was betrothed to a princess of Aragon, but died before marriage, 
about the age of thirty-three, before his father became pope. 
He had been made Duke of Gandia, in Spain, had distinguished 
himself there in war, and seems to have been the best of Rod- 
erick Borgia’s sons. He left his dukedom and his betrothed 
to his much younger half-brother, John. On the healthier 
native soil of Spain this branch detached itself from the Ital- 
ian infamy of the house, and continued for generations in high 
and deserved honor. Roderick’s great-grandson, Francis Bor- 
gia, fourth Duke of Gandia, becoming a widower, took orders, 


and finding his stay in Spain hardly safe on account of his 
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known dislike to the Inquisition, he went to Rome, where, 
joining the Jesuits, he became third general of the order, and 
since his death, on the ground of his wisdom, equity, and emi- 
nent benevolence and sanctity, has been deservedly canonized 
as Saint Francis Borgia. The moral glory of Jesuitism, as a 
system—for there have been many admirable individual 
Jesuits—may be regarded as having come to a term with his 
administration. Geoffrey Borgia, the youngest of Vanozza’s 
three sons, was at first destined, like Cesar, for the ecclesias- 
tical life. Asa boy he received the tonsure, and perhaps minor 
orders, and was of course well provided with benefices, among 
them those of prebendary and archdeacon of Valencia. Finally, 
however, the opportunity offered of marrying him into the 
Neapolitan branch of the house of Aragon and providing him 
with a principality in this kingdom. His family lasted as an 
important line of Neapolitan magnates for nearly two cen- 
turies. It seems to have shared in the general renovation of 
the moral life induced by the counter-reformation, and under the 
Spanish sway to have left behind it, like the Spanish branch, 
the infamy of its beginning. Its latest noted representative, 
also named Francis Borgia, was Viceroy of Peru, an eminent 
patron of literature, and himself a Spanish poet of merit. 
Cesar Borgia, however, by the portentousness of his in- 
famy, has thrown all his brothers into the shade. Even the 
wickedness of his father pales beside the unflinching resolute- 
ness of evil that was in the son. Yet this evil lay behind an 
aspect of sunny cheerfulness equal to his sister’s, although 
there penetrated through this an expression of voluptuous- 
ness, and of remorseless and crafty ambition. Were he living 
now he would be one of the great men of the world, on account 
of his athletic achievements. He is said to have been able to 
strike through the neck ofa bull at a single blow. He 
seems to have had a true Spanish love of bull fights. He 
might have been comparatively good looking had not his face 
been early disfigured by suppurating sores, the nature of 
which is only too evident. It was in his time that that fearful 
disease first appeared in distinct knowledge, which was the 
appointed sequel of the boundless dissoluteness of that age. 
It swept through the astonished and affrighted nations of 
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Christendom—originating not improbably in the West Indies 
—with a fierceness which made it the rival of the plague, and 
more dreaded than the leprosy. King Francis I is said to 
have died of it. Ulrich von Hutten certainly did. Pope 
Julius II was deeply infected. Leo X in lesser measure bore 
the contagion through life. Many a royal and noble line then 
received a poison into its blood which brought it, through 
slow degeneracy, to extinction. 

When Ovsar’s father came to the papacy he made Cesar 
Archbishop of Valencia, and soon after cardinal. Ovsar’s 
tastes, however, were all bent on war and political intrigue, 
and he aspired to found a family of kings. His father, now 
over threescore years of age, became every day less capable 
of resisting the son’s remorseless will in anything. To 
throw down the cardinal’s hat and the episcopal office on 
mere personal grounds—although Cesar was not yet ordained 
priest—shocked all the sentiments of an age which was not so 
much shameless as dissolute. This deep scandal was aggra- 
vated by the still deeper scandal of the unblushing sentence 
of nullity pronounced against Lucretia’s undoubtedly genuine 
marriage. Then, at the same time, came the mysterious mid- 
night murder of the pope’s eldest son John, Duke of Gan- 
dia since the death of his half-brother, Peter Lewis. This 
triple infamy so horrified Rome and Italy that when John 
Sforza now accused Alexander of having taken his daugh- 
ter from him for evil purposes of his own he found general 
credit for the monstrous accusation. In fact, as Professor 
Pastor points out, the pope had no sooner detached Lucretia 
from one husband than he made all haste to provide her with 
another. This was Alfonso of Bisceglia, a natural son of the 
King of Naples, a youth of great beauty, to whom Lucretia be- 
came devotedly attached. After three years, however, he 
was set upon and dangerously wounded when coming out of 
church, probably by the Orsini. COzsar Borgia seems not to 
have been involved, yet his brother-in-law thought him guilty 
and vowed revenge. When partially recovered he from the 
window saw Cresar walking in the garden, and seizing a bow 
shot at him. This inflamed Cesar’s rage beyond measure, 
and he sent up his attendants, who cut Alfonso to pieces. 
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Who were the murderers of John Borgia remained a deep 
mystery, yet Pastor slows these also to have most probably 
been the Orsini, against whom he had been in command—un- 
successfully—during a recent rebellion of theirs. He separated 
himself one evening from his companions, signifying that he 
had in hand an affair of gallantry. As he did not reappear in 
the morning, nor yet by nightfall, search was made, and on the 
third day the corpse, with ten grisly wounds upon it, was drawn 
out of the Tiber. Robbery had not been the aim, for his 
costly garments and his well-filled purse were untouched. 
Who had done the deed? Loudly and generally and continu- 
ously the Orsini were accused of it. They were known to be 
at deadly enmity with Alexander and his family. The pope 
himself in the consistory, while expressly acquitting other sus- 
pected parties, was significantly silent as to them, while his 
subsequent demeanor toward tlem showed that he believed 
them the murderers. Yet, as no evidence could be produced, 
before long Cxsar Borgia himself was universally believed 
to have been his brother’s murderer. ‘He was fully capable of 
it, as he showed by his murder of his brother-in-law. And, as 
the incarnation of all wickedness, a kind of devil on earth, 
every evil deed which could not certainly be fastened on 
another was ascribed to him. The incest of Alexander and 
the fratricide of Cesar have become fixed as facts of history. 
Yet both appear to be fictions. As to the latter, not a word 
of suspicion was heard for nine months, and then not a single 
new proof was brought forward. Nor did the rumor originate 
at Rome, where the murder took place, but at Venice, where 
numbers of the Orsini had taken refuge, who were glad to 
turn the evil report against the pope’s own family. Moreover, 
Cesar, with his companions, had expressly warned his brother 
against riding off with one attendant into the dangerous dark- 
ness of midnight Rome. Of a rivalry in unlawful, even inces- 
tuous, love between the brothers there is no evidence. Nor 
did Cresar, though about to throw off the ecclesiastical habit, 
aspire to his brother’s dukedom, which descended at once 
to his infant nephew. The greater part of its income, it is 
true, was made over to Cesar. In short, there seems no war- 
rant for believing Cesar in any way involved in the murder 
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of his brother. He was quite wicked enough to have mur- 
dered him, but he had no sufficiently intelligible temptation. 

The pope was completely broken down by the murder of 
his son. He loved John with peculiar tenderness. He seems 
for a little while to have thought on his ways and to have 
meditated turning to the Lord. In the consistory he heart- 
brokenly confessed that his sins had deserved so heavy a 
chastisement, and avowed his purpose of amending his own 
life and the administration of the Church. Thenceforward 
benefices were not to be given from nepotism, or to the un- 
worthy. Alexander appointed a commission of cardinals which 
was to watch vigilantly over the carrying out of these reforms, 
and which for a time perhaps accomplished a temporary good. 
But as there was no moral depth in the pope, so there was no 
moral efficacy in his measures. He was a man sold under sin, 
and though he sometimes fluttered in the meshes he had no 
strength to break them, and seems soon to have lost the desire. 

3esides, he was more and more afraid of the relentless Cyesar, 
and became before long a mere organ of his will. 

Great as was the offense given throughout the Church by 
the proposal to release a cardinal and bishop from the obliga- 
tions of his state, reducing him toa lay standing merely for 
purposes of worldly policy, yet Cesar could not be persuaded 
out of his will. His father, therefore, after considerable delay 
and after coming to the very verge of an open breach, at last 


gave way. He soon won the unanimous though probably 


reluctant consent of the consistory, urging that the very salva- 
tion of his son, who was not yet a priest, depended on being 
secularized. For the sake of his family plans Alexander, ex- 
asperated, moreover, by the scornful refusal of Alfonso of 
Naples to marry Ceesar to his daughter, turned now to his for- 
mer enemy, France, whose new king, Louis XII, indeed had 
shown himself more friendly than Charles VIII had been. 
The pope consented to release Louis from his queen, provided 
the king would marry Cesar to one of his kinswomen. Rome 
seldom finds it difficult to dissolve an indissoluble marriage 
for ends of her own. That is, she dissolves it by declaring 
that it was never contracted. The grateful king created Caesar 
Duke of Valence, so that he still, as when Archbishop of 
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Valencia, could subscribe himself “Csesar Valentinus.” His 
progress and his honors, and the sumptuousness of his train, 
were those of a monarch. His entry into Lyons was of unex- 
ampled magnificence. Louis XII soon married his own fas- 
cinating cousin, Charlotte d’Albret, to the infected voluptuary, 
a greater crime than if he had thrown her to the Minotaur. 
The new-made duke, with the young princess who had been 
sacrificed to him, hastened back to Italy and began the work 
of reducing the towns and cities of the ecclesiastical state to 
his own obedience, using indifferently the weapons of brutality, 
perfidy, and hideous cruelty. St. Angelo itself received a 
commander named by him. Everything, from the manning of 
a fortress to the naming of a cardinal, now went at his word. 
The pope seems almost to have trembled for his own life in 
case he should dare to cross his inexorable son. As Caesar had 
no male offspring, the pope provided for the continuance of 
his line by legitimating the infant, Juan Borja, as Ceesar’s nat- 
ural son. Who the real father was is sufficiently clear by two 
bulls of Alexander, both of September 1, 1501. In one he 
describes him as the illegitimate son of Ossar, but provides 
that if this should be called in question the legitimation should 
still be in force even should the real father appear to be 
another person, spiritual or secular, “ Cujuscungue dignitatis 
et excellentie mundane vel ecclesiastice etiam supreme.”* 
The other bull, addressing the child, openly avows the pope 
himself for the father: “Cum autem defectum pradictum 
non de profato duce, sed de nobis et de dicta muliere patia- 
ris, quod bono respectu in litteris predictis specifice eaprimere 
noluimus,” etc. Alexander thinks it more decent to pass the 
young Juan Borja off asa bastard of Czesar, but in case of 
necessity provides a bull avowing that the young Juan was his 
own child. Ina document of 1518 Juan is expressly called 
“brother of Domina Lucretia.” Burchard’s diary agrees with 
Alexander’s bulls in describing Juan as the son of the pope 
and “of a certain Roman woman.” This, remarks Pastor, dis- 
poses finally of all attempts to make out that Alexander gave 
up his immoralities after becoming pope. 


*The last three final e’s are the medisval spelling of the feminine singular of the first 
declension. 
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Meanwhile, Alexander set out to console Lucretia for her 
divorce from one husband and for the murder of another by 
marrying her to Alfonso, heir of Ferrara, representing one of 
the most ancient and noble princely families of Italy. Such a 
brilliant prospect easily comforted the light-minded young 
widow for the tragic loss of her beautiful young Alfonso 
of Bisceglia, the father of her son. She gave banquet on 
banquet to the envoys of Ferrara, at which she literally danced 
herself sick. Her father, meanwhile, was attending unchaste 
dances given in Cesar’s apartments by Roman harlots. Lucre- 
tia, on reaching the well-ordered court of Ferrara, showed all 
her constitutional versatility. Her inclinations were doubtless 
toward good, though she had little strength to resist evil. She 
was now twenty-three and died in childbed at forty-one. Dur- 
ing these eighteen years she was known at Ferrara as the ex- 
emplification of virtue, piety, and beneficence to the poor. She 
seems to have left behind her at Rome, never to be reassumed, 
all the Borgia memories and all the Borgia wickedness. 

It is curious enough, but Alexander allowed the most out- 
rageous attacks upon himself to appear without punishment, 
remarking that “it was the privilege of the Romans to write 
and publish what they liked about anybody.” The story of 
Alexander’s shamelessness in having his mistress, Julia Far- 
nese, painted on the wall of a room in the Vatican as the Virgin, 
with himself adoring at her feet, is a blunder. The Virgin 
appears—perhaps Julia, perhaps not—but the pope appears 
only in the next room, adoring, not Mary, but the risen Saviour. 
At that time the pope was heir general to all cardinals, who 
could not make testaments except by his leave. The story is 
that whenever Alexander and Cesar wanted money they would 
poison a cardinal. Bishop Creighton, however, remarks that 
people must die sometime, and that the mortality of cardinals 
under Alexander VI is not remarkably great. At the same 
time there are a few cases in which the evidence against the 
pope and his son is so strong that Dr. Pastor only denies the 
certainty, not the probability, of the crime. The rebellious 
Cardinal Orsini, it is certain, sickened and died at a singularly 
opportune time for the pope and Ceesar. 

The old story that Alexander had meant to poison Cardinal 
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Adrian of Corneto at a banquet given by Adrian, but that 
the cardinal, learning of the plot, had the poisoned sweetmeats 
placed before the pope and his son, who ate of them—the for- 
mer to death, the latter finally recovering by the vigor of 
youth—appears contradicted by the evidence. The sickness 
was certainly the ordinary pernicious Roman fever, which that 
summer was very prevalent and very fatal. It lingered, with 
alternate exacerbations and remissions, like any violent inter- 
mittent fever. It simply wore out the pope, who was now 
seventy-two years old and corpulent. His own nephew, Cardi- 
nal Borja, also a corpulent man, had just died, and Alexander, 
looking down on the funeral train, said, dejectedly, “ This is 
a bad season for us fleshy men.” The sickness, moreover, 
brooded as usual, for ten or twelve days after the garden ban- 
quet, which with singular imprudence in a Roman sickly sum- 
mer was prolonged till nightfall. Cardinal Adrian himself 
fell sick, though, like Cxesar Borgia, he recovered. In short, 
all the cireumstances and symptoms indicate simply a violent 
intermittent Roman fever, from which Ceesar and the cardinal 
recovered, and which proved fatal to the pope. The rapid 
decay of the remains is easily explained by the violence of the 
pestilence and the corpulence of the patient. 

Cesar Borgia, by the death of his father at a time when his 
own life was hanging in the balance, saw himself at once cast 
down from the height of power to helplessness. His mortal 
enemy, Julian della Rovere, after the month’s reign of Pius 
IIT succeeded him as Julius II, and showed himself a relent- 
lessly resolute pontiff and warrior. Cesar Borgia was thrown 
into prison, and on being set free went to Naples, where King 
Alfonso also threw him into prison, and soon transferred him 
to Spain. Here he made his escape, joined the army of Navarre, 
was killed in askirmish at the still early age of thirty-one, and 
all his ambitious plans went out in smoke, leaving, however, 
an immortality of infamy to the name of Borgia. 
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Art, VIL—THE ANCIENT BRITISH AND EPHESIAN 
SUCCESSION THEORIES. 

Tue ecclesiastical historian who should attempt during the 
present revival of ritualism in the Anglican Church to defini- 
tively interpret the doctrines, rites, and ceremonies of the 
Chureh of England or of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
might enjoy the personal satisfaction of having rescued Truth 
from the ruins of her temple, but he would not be likely to 
ybtain much respect for his intentions nor embarrassing reward 
for his labors. Quid est veritas? is as much a quandary 
among Anglican divines as it ever was with Pilate. For, what 
the true doctrines of the Church of England are, three hun- 
dred years have failed to determine. The signification of a 
doctrinal statement or the scope of a canon depends upon the 
individual interpreter. Newman, Froude, Mozley, Maurice, 
Pusey, Stanley, High Church, Low Church, Broad Church, each 
asserts its teaching to be the teaching of the Church; but 
what a bishop may decree one day with modified infallibility 
to be the belief of the Church, or the meaning of canon law, 
the Court of Arches may reverse the next on appeal by a cler- 
gyman of opposing opinion. 

What was taught, believed, practiced, and decreed by au- 


thority at the beginning, both by crown and miter, is not held 
in these days of ritualistic supremacy to be in any sense the 
belief of the Anglican Church, if that original doctrine blurs 
the distinctive Roman character of present Anglican teaching. 


In the early days of the Reformation, when the Church of 
England was established by law, the Church of Rome was de- 
nounced by highest ecclesiastical authority as Antichrist,* and 
in the homily on “ The Peril of Idolatry ” she is described as 
an “idolatrous Church,” “ a foul, filthy, old withered harlot 
.’ Now that same Church 
is recognized as a true Church of Christ; she is declared to be 


(for she is indeed of ancient years) 


in full possession of the mystical grace of apostolical succes- 
sion; her gracious recognition of the validity of Anglican 
* Zurich Letters, Parker Soc., Letter xi; Bishop Jewel, Letter xiv, p. 33; Bishop Cox, Let- 


ter xxviii, p. 66; Homilies, Sermon for Whitsunday, part ii; Archbishop Sancroft’s Articles 
Addressed to the Bishops of the Province of Canterbury, 1688, in Liturgical Tracts, 
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orders is as earnestly sought now by the successors of the re- 
bellious reformers as when in 1867 a begging letter was sent for 
the same purpose to Cardinal Patrizi ; and in a recent document, 
as weak in argument as it is false to history, the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York style the Roman pontiff “ Brother.” 
Then the reformers, the first bishops and authorities of the 
English Church, denounced the mass,* denied the doctrine of 
the real presence,t prohibited the use of lighted candles on 
altars,} called the altar a table, § stood out against vestments | 
—or merely tolerated them—incense, positions during the 
communion, and the whole doctrine of the priesthood. Bishop 
Jewel, writing to Peter Martyr, says, “The scenic apparatus 
of divine worship is now under agitation, and those very things 
which you and I have so often laughed at are now seriously 
entertained by certain persons (for we are not consulted), as if 
the Christian religion could not exist without something taw- 
dry.” Now altars and candles and vestments and priestly 
forms are almost as common as in Roman churches, and are 
defended with spirit and triumphant persistence. Then the 
doctrine that ministers were priests having power to offer sac- 
rifice to God was rejected as an abhorrent superstition of Rome, 
and though the word “ priest” was retained, yet its sacerdotal 
meaning was denied or explained away. Now the claim is 
made that Anglican ministers are truly priests in the full, 
technical, sacrificial sense of the word; and the attempt is 
made by the highest authority to approach as near as is possi- 
ble to the Roman doctrine of the Eucharist.** Then apostol- 


* Articwi de Quibus in Synodo Londinensi, A.D. MDLII. Ad tollendam, et inter 
Episcopos et alios eruditos viros convenerat, etc. Article De Sacramentis. So also all the 
articles issued except those under Henry VIII, 1536, and the Thirteen Articles of 1538. 

+ Articles of Religion, Anno 1562, De Coena Domini. See also letter of Jewel to Peter 
Martyr, March 20, 1559. 

Injunctions of Queen Elizabeth, A. D. 1559, Injunction 23. Zurich Letters, Letter xxvii. 

§ Injunctions, For Tables in the Church, Constitution and Canons, vii. 

| Zurich Letters, Letters xxiii, Ixviii, xiv, Lxix, lxxiii, ete. ‘“‘The first bishops,’’ says 
Strype (Annals, i, 263) such as Cox, Grindal, Horn, Sandys, Jewel, Parkhurst, Bentham, 
“ labored all they could against receiving into the Church the papistical habits, and that all 
the ceremonies should be clean laid aside, but they could not obtain it.” The queen had a 
will of her own. 

= Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity, v, 78; Harleian Miscellany, vol. ii, p. 26; Stillingfleet, 
The Irenicum, etc., p. 289, Philadelphia, 1842. See Professor Lightfoot’s ‘* Excursus”’ in 
his Epistle to the Philippians. 

** Answer of the Archbishops of England to the Apostolic Letter of Pope Leo XIII. 
Longmans’ ed., xi, p. 18. The section referred to is out of all harmony with the Prayer 
Book, its language and teaching, and with the history of the Articles. Cranmer omitted the 
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ical succession was found in apostolic doctrine, and all the Re- 
formed Churches, such as those of Holland, France, Sweden, 
Denmark, Scotland, or elsewhere, were held to be true 
Churches. Now apostolical succession is found only in un- 
broken series of episcopal ordinations from the days of the 
apostles to the present time, and all Churches not having 
this evidence of apostolicity are repudiated as true and com- 
plete Churches of Christ, and are never referred to other than 
as sects or denominations. Such is the change that has come 
over the once Reformed Church of England, and such are the 
views that have gained supremacy in the Church of Cranmer, 
Hooper, Latimer, and Ridley. If the present archbishops of 
England are right, for what did those martyrs suffer and die? 

Elsewhere * it has been shown on historical and theological 
grounds that the claims of the Anglican Church to an historic 
episcopate, in the sense of High-Churchmen, are without reliable 
foundation. The highest authority in the Roman Church, hav- 
ing traversed largely the same ground through a special com- 
mission, has reached the same conclusion ; : and the Old Catholic 
Archbishop of Utrecht, who as the head of a movement 
against Ultramontanism has been disposed to fraternal rela- 
tions with the Church of England, also asserts the untenable- 
ness of Anglican claims.t To the evidence we have presented 
nothing of importance has been opposed, though some, in at- 
tempting the task, have found it more congenial to employ the 
arguments of Thersites than to wield the weapons of Agamem- 
non. { Unbiased critics, however, have suggested that an im- 
portant argument in favor of Anglicans has been overlooked 


very words “.may become to us,” which the Answer employs. Guest, Bishop of Rochester, 
in a letter to Cecil, 1559, explains also why these words were dropped from the revised lit- 
urgy. On the idea of the gifts being “ offered,’ as the archbishops write, see the work by 
Dr. Blakeney on the Book of Common Prayer, pp. 454, 455. 

* The Historic Episcopate, ete. 

+ The Daily Chronicle says the old Catholic Archbishop of Utrecht has issued a letter with 
regard to Anglican orders, in which he says: ‘The Established Church of England knows 
nothing of a sacrificing priest in the Catholic sense, as her Thirty-nine Articles and other 
declarations prove. Consequently, if it is indispensable that the power of offering the sac- 
rifice of the mass be expressed in the rite of ordination, whether by word or sign, then it 
becomes impossible to recognize Anglican orders. But on this point I wish to suspend my 
judgment until the whole Church shall have decided the point. But until the Anglicans re- 
ject their Thirty-nine Articles there can be no question of reunion between us and them.’ "’— 
The Rock, March 26, 1897, London. 

+The Bull of Leo awe on Anglican Ordinations, etc., by John Fulton, D.D., LL.D., 
New York, p. 2. 
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or inadequately treated. We never imagined that any great 
importance would be attached to the claim that, leaving Rome 
aside, two other distinct series of episcopal ordinations unite in 
the Anglican episcopacy, one derived from the bishops of Gaul 
running back to Ephesus and St. John, the other being ob- 
tained from the bishops of the ancient British churches. But, 
as drowning men catch at a straw, we are not at all surprised, 
since Rome has so emphatically spoken, that Anglicans should 
seize with the grip of despair the only hope that history 
affords. How firm a foundation supports that hope an impar- 
tial investigation of historical facts may possibly reveal. 

The Anglican position, as stated by the Rev. Mr. Chapin in 
his Primitive Church, p. 220, is thus laid down: 

The archbishops of Canterbury, through whom the succession of 
English bishops is usually traced, received their succession, not, as is 
often said, from Rome, but from Arles—Augustine, the first Saxon bishop, 
as well as the first archbishop of Canterbury, having been consecrated at 
Arles by Virgillius, the twenty-fourth archbishop of Arles, 4therius, the 
thirty-first bishop of Lyons, and probably other bishops of that province. 


A table then follows showing the line of succession through 
these bishops to Irenzeus, Pothinus, Polycarp, up to St. John 
the apostle. Concerning the derivation of the Anglican epis- 
copacy from the ancient churches of Britain the same author 
writes: “ There were canonical and lawful bishops in Britain 
before Augustine went there, and consequently he owed sub- 
mission to the metropolitan of Britain,” * and the argument ex- 
tended throngh many pages is that the episcopal power of the 
sritish bishops, absorbed in that of the Roman bishops, de- 
scended unbroken through the centuries down to the Reforma- 
tion, when the Church of England, throwing off the yoke of 
Roman allegiance, returned to her primitive independence. 
But from the coming of Theodore, Roman Archbishop of 
Canterbury (A. D. 669), to the Reformation in the fifteenth 


century all consecrations were Roman, and in them the British 
had no part, they being utterly extinct. We may imagine, in- 
deed, as Anglicans do, that some faint trace of ancient Brit- 
ish episcopal power was possibly discoverable, and we can also 


*Our author fails to perceive that that argument establishes his Anglican episcopacy on 
usurpation. 
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imagine that a grain of Epsom salts dropped into the Atlantic 
would make that ocean an aperient. But while homeopathy as 
a medical theory may have its defense, in theology and history 
it is too adynamic to be productive of satisfactory results. 
That the claims of the Anglicans to episcopal succession through 
the ancient British Church, like their general claim to an his- 
toric episcopate, is without solid foundation will be evident 
from a survey of all the facts in the case. 

When, or by whom, Christianity was first introduced into 
Britain is immaterial to the particular question before us. 
Bishop Hurst has recently given many luminous pages * to 
this and related subjects. Nor is it necessary for us to deline- 
ate the history or to dwell at length upon the principal events 
of the centuries preceding the Saxon invasion. Needful only 
is it that we should present in clear outline the condition of 
the country and the state of religion prior to the coming of 
Augustine, in order that there may be a true apprehension 
of the exact situation when in that fateful period the Roman 
and British Churches first met, like opposing tides, in the per- 
sons of their representatives. When the Roman legions aban- 
doned Britain, A. D. 410, as a result of the capture of Rome by 
the Goths, the British in those localities contiguous to the 
Roman colonies had advanced to a high degree of civilization. 
But, while they adopted the manners and imitated the arts of 
their Italian conquerors, they failed to imbibe the spirit of their 
military character. The flower of their youth had been drafted 
for years into the legions, and were scattered in various -parts 
of the empire, Maximus having taken some thirty thousand 
with him in his invasion of Gaul, so that when the Romans 
finally retired from Britain the inhabitants were exposed to 
the ferocity of the Scots on the west and of the marauding 
Picts on the north. The wall which Severus had built to shut 


out these predatory hosts was as useless as the Spanish general’s 
trocha across Cuba. The enemy attacked the British guard on 
the wall, and, pulling them off with hooks, slew them as they 
fell. Finally, the Britons in a panie forsook their wall, their 


* History of the Christian Church, vol. i, pp. 575-589. See also Mosheim, edition of 1847, 
vol. i, p. 42; Bright’s Early English Church History, p.4; the first volume of Haddan and 
Stubbs’s Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents of Great Britain and Ireland ; Stilling- 
fleet, Origines Britannice ; Bede, Ecclesiastical History ; Gildas, Works, translated. 
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cities and towns, and fled for safety to the woods and swamps 
pursued by the enemy with frightful slaughter. ‘To the hor- 
rors of invasion were added feuds and conflicts among them- 
selves,* and so great became their calamities that they were 
driven at length to appeal to the Romans for help. “The 
barbarians,” they wrote, “drive us to the sea; the sea drives 
us back to the barbarians: between them we are exposed to 
two sorts of death; we are either slain or drowned.” But 
Romen eeded all her forces to resist Attila and his conquering 
Huns, and the groan of the Britons was without response. In 
the extremity to which the nation was now reduced Vortigern, 
the British king, invited the Angles into Britain and gave 
them land on condition that they should fight the raiding 
Picts.+ In time other tribes came, the Saxons and the Jutes, 
and these, having driven off the Picts and Scots, turned their 
swords, as might have been expected, against the Britons and 
began with vigor a war of extermination. From Northumbria 
to Kent the Anglo-Saxon hordes swept westward, destroying 
in their awful carnage every vestige of civilization, burning 
churches, towns, villages, slaughtering priests and people, until 
the Britons were driven like sheep to the fastnesses of Corn- 
wall and Wales. Says the historian Bede: 


The priests were slain before the altars, the prelates and the people 
without any respect of persons were destroyed with fire and sword; nor 
was there any to bury those who had been thus cruelly slaughtered. 
Some of the miserable remainder being taken in the mountains were 
butchered in heaps. Others, spent with hunger, came forth and submitted 
themselves to the enemy for food, being destined to undergo perpetual 
servitude, if they were not killed upon the spot. Some with sorrowful 
hearts fled beyond the seas. 


Gildas, A. D. 564, writing of these same times, says, “ All the 
husbandmen were routed, together with their bishops, priests, 
and people, whilst the sword gleamed and the flames crackled 
around them on every side.” Thus was Britain conquered by 
the sanguinary Saxons, and thus did her land once more be- 
come the home of paganism. Christianity, extirpated in Eng- 
land, absolutely destroyed, was preserved only in Cornwall 
and Wales. “From that time,” says Churton, “Christianity 


* Bede, Ecclesiastical History, p. 21, Bohn. + Saxon Chronicle, A. D. 499. 
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began to disappear from the most important and fruitful prov- 
inces of Britain. As the Saxons founded, one after another, 
their petty kingdoms, they destroyed the churches, and the 
priests fled before them.” * 

This is the first stadiwm. Looking back we see Britain, 
with the exception of Cornwall and Wales, overshadowed by 
heathen darkness. The native Britons are driven out. The 
Anglo-Saxons, worshipers of Woden, are in possession of the 
country. The churches are destroyed, the ministry are dead 
or expelled, and Christianity has become a memory. We 
have not yet found the beginnings of the Anglican epis- 
copate. But in the year A. D. 565, according to the Saxon 
Chronicle,+ occurred an event which on account of its results 
must be reckoned among the most important events in the 
annals of time. Pope Gregory I, having gained the papal 
chair, determined to carry out his long-cherished and laudable 
design of sending missionaries to convert the Saxons. For 
this purpose he sent Augustine, prior of a monastery in 
Rome, with forty companions to Britain. They landed at 
Thanet, where Cesar is said to have landed, an island on 
the east of Kent. Through interpreters Augustine held 
audience with the king, Ethelbert, and he, urged, no doubt, by 
his Christian wife, gave the missionaries permission to reside 
in Canterbury, which became the first archiepiscopal see of 
England, and to preach the Gospel. The result was that the 
king and his nation were brought from their heathen worship 
to the faith and comfort of Christ. The success of Augustine 
encouraged Gregory I to send him, A. D. 601, more mission- 
aries, among whom were Justus, Melitus, Paulinus, and Ru- 
finianus. These became bishops of the sees erected by 
Augustine and his fellow-laborers. Laurentius, who had 
accompanied Augustine to Britain, succeeded him in the see 
of Canterbury. Melitus was consecrated Bishop of London 
A. D. 604, and sueceeded Laurentius A. D. 619. Justus was 
Bishop of Rochester in 624, and in 625 Paulinus was conse- 
crated Archbishop of York.t Thus we see Roman priests on 
the episcopal and archiepiscopal thrones of England. 


* The Early English Church, p. 32. + Bede, History, A. D. 597. 
+ Bede, Ecclesiastical History, Bohn, note, p. 54. 
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But what has become, during these stirring events, of the 
British ministers to whom modern Anglicans would link their 
episcopate? Bede informs us that with the assistance of King 
Ethelbert Augustine drew together to a conference “the 
bishops or doctors of the next province of the Britons,” that 
is, Wales—for there were none of the British in England, the 
last British bishops, Theonas and Thadioc, having retreated to 
Wales—at a place called, in Bede’s time, “ Augustine’s Oak,” 
and pointing out to them their many divergencies from 
Roman doctrine and usages endeavored by entreaties, exhorta- 
tions, and rebukes to bring them into unity with that Church. 
Had the union taken place the two streams of episcopal 
power, the Roman and the British, would here have mingled, 
and our Anglican’s assumptions of an historic episcopate de- 
rived from the ancient British Churches would not be asserted 
now at the expense of history. But Augustine failed; the 
sritish would not surrender to Rome, although they agreed to 
hold a second conference. It is important to consider with 
the utmost care what the historian Bede writes concerning this 
synod; “ This being decreed, there came (as is asserted) seven 
bishops of the Britons, and many most learned men, partic- 
ularly from their most noble monastery, which in the English 
tongue is called Bancornburg, over which the abbot Dinooth 
is said to have presided at that time.’ Certain writers have 
given us the names of the sees which these bishops held, but 
there is not a shadow of proof for their statement nor for 
the assumption that these “ bishops ” were such in our modern 
prelatical sense. Bede himself has previously styled them 
“bishops or doctors.” They came, it is said, from the famous 
monastery which has sent out eminent ministers of the word, 
but among whom there never was a bishop in the prelatic 
meaning of that title. The outcome of this conference was a 
refusal of the British to unite with Rome, for which boldness 
they paid dearly; for Ethelfrid, King of Northumbria, says 
Bede, “ made a very great slaughter of that pertidious nation,” 
and out of twelve hundred clergy, many of whom were from 
Bangor, who came to pray for the success of the British arms, 
only fifty escaped alive. 

Thus far, then, A. D. 603, there is no union between the 
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Roman and British Churches, no flow of episcopal grace from 
British sources into Roman orders. The episcopal sees of 
York, Canterbury, London, and Rochester are filled by Romans, 
nor has a single Briton been permitted to assist in the ordina- 
tion of any bishop appointed to these sees. The two Churches 
met on the banks of the Severn and parted, one destined to 
supremacy, the other to extinction. We may now turn our 
attention to the North, to the Picts and Scots. In A. D. 563 
the renowned Columba passed over with twelve* companions 
from Ireland to Scotland and converted the Picts to Chris- 
tianity. He was given the island of Iona, where he built a 
monastery, which was famous ever after in the annals of the 
Church.¢ Columba was an Irish monk, a holy man; in 
orders a presbyter. He and those who labored with him, and 
their successors who carried the Gospel southward and with 
marvelous zeal for Christ, brought the larger part of England 
toaknowledge of the truth—for the Augustinian mission had 
not spread much beyond Kent-—were of the same faith, let it 
be noted, with the old Britons, and were neither subject to 
Rome nor followed her customs. Bishop Hurst writes, 
“ Between Wales, Cornwall, Ireland, and Brittany there was a 
constant ebb and flow of missionaries. The Celtic Church was 
the great missionary Church in history.” { And Soames says : 

It is quite certain that, in Augustine’s time, from A. D. 596 to 604, 
(Celtic) Britain and Ireland were agreed upon religious questions. 
Their clergy may be described as one body, with as much accuracy as the 
whole Anglican clergy, be they where they may, or the whole Romish 
clergy, be they where they may, may be described as one body.§ 
The historian Bede has preserved a letter! from the Roman 
bishops Laurentius, Melitus, and Justus in Britain to all the 
Irish bishops, which sustains abundantly the above statement : 

We held both the Britons and Scots in great esteem for sanctity, be- 
lieving that they had proceeded according to the custom of the universal 
*On the number twelve see an interesting note in Hurst’s History of the Christian 
Church, vol. i, p. 622. 

+See Neander, History of the Christian Church, vol. iii, p. 10. Note carefully what is 
said there of the bishops acknowledging the authority of the abbots of the monastery. 

t History of the Christian Church, vol. i, p. 582. Those Britons whom Bede says “ fled 
beyond the seas * found refuge in France and settled in that part calied after them, Bre- 
tagne, Brittany. § Latin Church, p. 51, quoted by Cathcart. 


Ecclesiastical History, book ii, chap. iv, Bohn’s edition. 
17—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XIV. 
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Church ; but, becoming acquainted with the errors of the Britons, we 
thought the Scots* had been better; but we have been informed by 
Bishop Dagan + coming into this aforesaid island [Britain], and the 
Abbot Columbanus in France, that the Scots in no way differ from the 
Britons in their behavior ; for Bishop Dagan coming to us not only re- 
fused to eat with us, but even to take his repast in the same house where 


we were entertained. 


Bede adds, “The same Laurentius and his fellow-bishops 
wrote a letter to the priests of the Britons, suitable to his rank, 
by which he endeavored to confirm them in Catholic unity ; 


but what he gained by so doing the present times will declare.” 

The consequence of this mission of Columba and founding 
of the monastery of Iona, is of much importance in our 
research. In A. D. 635 Oswald succeeded his father, Ethel- 
frid, as King of Northumbria. Having been in his youth 
among the missionaries of Iona, he now sent to them for a 
bishop to instruct his subjects. Cormac was sent, but his 
mission proving a failure he returned and, “in an assembly 
of the elders,” reported that he could do nothing with such 
barbarous people. At the conclusion of his address there 
arose a young priest, Aidan, who in kind but firm and meas- 
ured words attributed Cormac’s failure to his austere disposi- 
tion. The wisdom and mildness of Aidan drew to himself 
the attention of the elders; and, says Bede, “ having heard 
these words all present began diligently to weigh what he had 
said, and presently concluded that he deserved to be made a 
bishop.” Then, as long after the presbyter John Wesley 
laid hands on the presbyter Thomas Coke, and having or- 
dained him to the episcopal office sent him to preach and 
administer the sacraments to the sheep without a shepherd in 
the wilderness of North America, these presbyters of Iona 
laid hands on Aidan, and having ordained him to the episcopal 
office sent him to preach to the Northumbrians.t The labors 
of Aidan, who had erected his episcopal see at Lindisfarne, 
were wonderfully blessed of God. Having rescued the king- 

*Ireland was called Scotia, Insula Scotorum, by the writers of the sixth and seventh 
centuries. See note, p. 5, in Bohn’s Bede’s History. 

+ Dagan is said to have come from the monastery of Bangor, Ireland, and was bishop to 
the Scots. Note in Bohn’s edition of Bede’s History, p. 75. 


+** Accordingly being ordained, they sent him to their friend, King Oswald, to preach.” 
—Bede, p. 117. 
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dom of Northumberland and the large territories of Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland, Lancashire, and Yorkshire from the 
darkness of heathenism, he went to his reward of eternal felic- 
ity. He was succeeded by Finnan. Finnan rivals Aidan in 
successful labors among the pagan Saxons. But he also came 
from the monastery of Iona, and was made bishop by the 
presbyters of that celebrated center of learning and evangel- 
ical zeal. ‘In the meantime,” says Bede, “ Bishop Aidan 
being dead, Finnan, who was ordained by the Scots, sueceeded 
him in the bishopric.” * Finnan converted the Mercians, re- 
claimed the kingdom of the East Saxons—in a word, the 
greater part of England—and established episcopal sees over 
which presided bishops having ordination from the Scottish 
presbyters. The historic truth is that the old Irish mission- 
aries from Jona, Aidan, Finnan, and Colman, and not Augus- 
tine and his followers, were the real apostles of England, On 
the death of Finnan, Colman, also ordained by the presbyters 
of Iona, succeeded him in the bishopric, A. D. 664. 

Up to this last date, as we see, the Roman Church has utterly 
failed to impose her orders or usages on the British Church, 
which was one in faith and practice with the Church of 
Columba, Aidan, Finnan, Colman, and all who were of the old 
Celtic stock. The two Churches from the beginning were 
from political, social, and religious reasons mutually antago- 
nistic. There could be no reconciliation between them. The 
Roman Church was foreign to the soil; patronized by the 
Saxon kings and chieftains, it represented to the despoiled 
and conquered British all that was most hateful in the cruelty 
and barbarie oppression of their conquerors ; and, as the Sax- 
ons had robbed them of their civil and political liberty, they 
could not but regard the Romans as having designs upon 
their religious freedom. We have already caught a glimpse 
of those far-away times in the letter of the Roman bishops 
Laurentius, Melitus, and Justus; but even as late as A. D. 
731 the Venerable Bede shows that the deep-rooted preju- 
dice between the two races had in no degree abated. 

The Britons, though they, for the most part, through innate hatred 
ire adverse to the English nation, and wrongfully, and from a wicked 


* History, p. 153. 
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custom, oppose the appointed Easter of the whole Catholic Church, yet, 
from both the divine and human power withstanding them, can in no 
way prevail as they desire ; for though in part they are their own mas- 
ters, yet elsewhere they are brought under subjection to the English. 


The old British Church, or what was left of it, persistently 
refused to manifest any interest in the salvation of their 
Saxon persecutors, for which contumacy Bede regards it as a 
divine judgment that the British “continue inveterate in 
their errors, expose their head without a crown, and keep 
the solemnity of Christ without the society of the Church.” 
Lingard, in his Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon Church, 
quotes St. Aldhelm (A. D. 705), who says that “the clergy 
of Demetia (South Wales) carried their abhorrence of the 


. 





Catholic discipline to such an extreme that they punished 
the most trivial conformity with a long course of penance, 
and purified with fanatic serupulosity every utensil which 
had been contaminated by the touch of a Roman or a Saxon 
priest.” 

Finally, the struggle for supremacy between the two 
Churches was brought to a close by a remarkable train of 
events. The Celtic missionaries, one with the Britons, had 
achieved wonderful success and were fast gaining control otf 
the various kingdoms. Rome also, aided by royal influence, 
had made considerable progress. In due time the advancing 
tides met. At Streanashalch, afterward named Whitby, an 
assembly was called by authority of the king, Oswy, to settle 
if possible the ecclesiastical turmoil. On the one side were 
arrayed Colman and his Ionian missionaries; on the other, 
Agilbert, Roman bishop of the West Saxons, and several 
Roman priests. King Oswy and his son Alfrid were the um- 
pires. The contest was marked by earnestness, but was 
decided at length in favor of Rome. Colman, however, 
refused to be convinced or to submit, but, “ perceiving that 
his doctrine was rejected and his sect despised, took with 
him such as would not comply with the Catholic Easter and 
the tonsure . . . and went back into Scotland to consult with 
his own people what was to be done in this case.” Thus tri- 
umphed the Church of Rome! The British Church, as has 
been seen, refused to coalesce with the Roman, and no epis- 
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copal power or authority had been infused by her into Roman 
orders. The Scottish Church refused to submit in the per- 
son of Colman, and both he and his followers went away to 
Iona by the “ crowding waves,” never to return. Rome, with 
her imperial instincts, was left in possession of the field. 
The supremacy of Rome was not complete, however, till 
Theodore, an imperious Greek, was sent from Rome to the 
archiepiscopal throne of Canterbury. Theodore entered upon 
his task with energy. He visited all parts of England, and in 


every place ordained bishops according to the teaching of the 


victorious Church. In no instance in these ordinations were 
the orders of the British Church recognized, nor were those 
acknowledged as bishops who had been ordained such by the 
presbyters of Iona. <A telling example is on record, which 
Anglicans who seek to claim episcopal descent from the 
ancient British Church would do well to study. Chad, 
Bishop of Lichfield, had been ordained by Wini, who had been 
ordained in France, assisted by two bishops of the British 
nation. When Theodore came he “ upbraided” Chad in that 
he had not been truly consecrated and was therefore no 
bishop. Chad replied, “If you know I have not duly 
received episcopal ordination I am willing to resign the 
office.” But the archbishop, impressed with his humility, 
declined to accept his resignation, and reordained him. 

This epochal act completed Rome’s unworthy triumph. 
From that day we hear no more of the glorious Celtic Churches 
of Britain and Ireland. The people followed the lead of those 
in authority, and Roman bishops without any infusion of 
episcopal grace from the vanishing British episcopacy suc- 
cessively filled the sees of England till the Anglican Episco- 
pacy was instituted in the days of the Reformation. The 
claim then of Anglican advocates of the historic episcopate, 
that they derive their episcopacy, not through Augustine and 
Rome, but from the ancient British Church, is absolutely with- 
out foundation in history. From Augustine and his successors 
in the archiepiscopal see of Canterbury is the succession up to 
the Reformation period derived ; and from Augustine the suc- 
cession goes back direct to Rome, and not to the ancient 
Church of Britain. 
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But let it be granted that the Anglican contention has some 
reasonable ground—that in some instance, known or unknown, 
the gulf between the Roman and Celtic Churches was bridged 
by British bishops assisting at the consecration of a Roman 
bishop—of what possible benefit can such a concession be to 
the Anglican episcopacy? The conclusions of historians who 
have made the early British and Irish Churches a subject of 
special study are not all in agreement; but no amount of 
special pleading can invalidate the fact that the British bishops, 
like the Celtic bishops, Aidan, Finnan, and Colman, were all 
presbyters, and like the bishops in the early Alexandrian 
Church were ordained to the episcopal office by the laying on 
of hands by the presbyters. Dede tells us Aidan was ordained 
in this manner, and all efforts to draw a distinction between 
the power of jurisdiction and ordination are made more in the 
interest of a theory than in a nonpartisan desire to elucidate 
the facts. The Ionian presbyters claimed the right to ordain, 
and they exercised it. The British bishops in orders were on 
an equality with the Ionian bishops. Neither were superior 
to the other, and they therefore could not transmit what they 
did not possess; and if Anglicans could trace back their epis- 
copal authority to the early British Church their pedigree 
would end at last in the ordinations of presbyter-bishops.* 
To put this beyond reasonable doubt we quote the historical 
proof, in addition to the proof given in the case of Chad, that 
the Roman Church refused to recognize or in any way ac- 
knowledge Celtic or British orders. Archbishop Ussher 
quotes a decree, probably of Theodore’s time, which reads : 
“Such as have received ordination from the bishops of the 
Scots, or the Britons, who in the matter of Easter and tonsure 
are not united unto the Catholic Church, let them be again, by 
imposition of hands, confirmed by a Catholic bishop.” Again, 
In the fifth canon of the Council of Cealhythe in England, 
held A. D. 816, it was decreed that no one of the Scottish race 
should be permitted to usurp to himself ministerial office in 
anyone’s diocese, nor should it be lawful to give consent to his 
touching any of the holy orders— NVeque ez consentire liceat ex 


* See the careful statements of Bishop Hurst, History of the Christian Church, vol. i, pp. 
628, 629, and note 2 at bottom of p. 581. 
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sacro ordine aliquod attingere—or to receive from them in 
baptism, or in the celebration of the mass, or that they should 
give the eucharist to the people, because, said the council, 
“ We are uncertain by whom they have been ordained, if by 
any one—Quia incertum est nobis, unde et ab aliquo ordinen- 
twr.”* And Ussher again is authority for the following, which 
shows how wide the gulf was between the British and Roman 
Churches, and how impossible that the latter should recognize 
the orders of the former : 

One of the instructions that the Romans gave the Saxons was this : 
‘‘You must beware that causes be not referred to other provinces or 
Churches which use another manner and another religion; whether to 
the Jews, who serve the shadow of the law rather than the truth, or to 
the Britons, who are contrary unto all men, and have cut themselves off 
from the Roman manner, and the unity of the Church.” t 


The old British Churches were ignored, absorbed, or grad- 
ually disintegrated by the growing power of Rome; and the 
Scots were denied possessing any valid orders at all by the 
same domineering ecclesiasticism. Thus Roman orders were 
the only orders that came down from Augustine to the Refor- 
mation, and the claim of the Anglican writers to an historic 
episcopate derived from the ancient British Church cannot be 
sustained by an impartial interpretation of all the facts in the 
ease. If we have omitted many statements concerning the see 
of St. David made by Anglican writers we have also omitted 
the answers to them. 

The derivation of the historic episcopate from the East 
through the archiepiscopal sees of Lyons and Arles now de- 
mands our attention, though for anything like an adequate 
treatment of the theme but little space remains. The impor- 
tance of this claim, however, is not very great ; indeed, we might 
admit that Augustine did receive the succession from St. John 


through successive bishops in the sees of Lyon and Arles, and 


then show, as we have elsewhere proved,} that that succession, 
like some other Eastern streams, ran into the ground and was 
lost at the beginning of the Anglican episcopate. But, lest it 
should appear that we have purposely avoided this supposed 


*Spelman’s Concil., vol. i, p. 329. + Works, vol. iv, p. 850, Dublin edition. 
+ The Historic Episcopate, chap. vi. 
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Gibraltar, we shall in the little space left us indicate how ex- 
tremely doubtful this hope of Anglican defenders really is. 
We may admit that Christianity in Gaul was originally re- 
ceived from Asia Minor. This fact is the first important prem- 
ise Anglicans lay down, and from which they seek to draw 
far-reaching conclusions. We are reminded that the ecclesias- 
tical language of the Gallic Churches was Greek, that their 
liturgies and hymns were in Greek, that their renowned 
bishops were Greek, and that the Christians of Gaul in the 
sable days of persecution were in brotherly communication 
with the churches in Asia and Phrygia. These are elementary 
facts in Church history. But they fall short of being any 
proof for our Anglican claims, for the logical reason that these 
other facts are also true, namely that, for nearly three hundred 
years the Church of Rome was also Greek ; her ecclesiastical 
language was Greek, her liturgies, Scriptures, and hymns were 
in Greek, nearly all the Roman writers wrote in Greek, every- 
thing was in Greek except the literature of jurisprudence. So 
far, then, as identity of language may be used to show the de- 
pendence of the Gailic Churches on the Churches of the East, 
the same evidence will show the relation existing between Gaul 
and Rome. Upon this point, therefore, we need not linger, 
nor upon the fact, of which there is abundant proof, that Arles, 
the bishop of which, Virgillius, consecrated Augustine, was 
under the jurisdiction of the Roman pontiff. 

We shall reach the core of the subject quicker and more 
surely if we turn these minor questions aside and take up the 
first really important question, Who founded the see of Arles, 
and by whom was he consecrated? On the verdict here result- 
ing depends the whole Anglican case. The earliest records 
show that the first bishop of Arles was Trophimus. But by 
whom was Trophimus consecrated 4 Anglican writers are in- 
terested in proving that Trophimus received the succession 
from the East. The results of investigation, however, do not 
bring forth any clear certain evidence in favor of that desire. 
French writers assert that during the pontificate of Fabianus, 
martyred A. D. 249, the missionaries Felix and Fortunatus, 
Ferréol, Marcellus, Saturnius, Andéol, Privatus, Denis, and 
Trophimus were sent from Rome to establish Christianity in 
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Gaul. Trophimus came to Arles and there founded the epis- 
copal see of that name. Some aftirm that he was sent there 
from Rome by the apostle Peter in the reign of the emperor 
Claudius, in proof of which they cite a letter signed by nine- 
teen bishops, praying Pope Leo to restore to Arles its ancient 
privileges. Roman writers, on the authority of Gregory of 
Tours, assure us that Trophimus was sent to Arles as its first 
bishop in A, D. 250, during the reign of Decius and the pon- 
tificate of Fabianus. None of these writers have any suspicion 
of the Eastern origin of the Arlesan episcopate, nor, we may 
add, have Anglican writers produced sufficient evidence to 
invalidate the testimony of antiquity. 

The second important question relates to the origin of the 
see of Lyons. In the consecration of Augustine Virgillius of 
Arles was assisted by Etherius, the thirty-first bishop of Lyons. 
The succession in the Lyonese bishopric was derived, say 
Anglicans, from St. John the apostle. The apostle ordained 
Polyearp Bishop of Smyrna; Polyecarp ordained Pothinus 
Bishop of Lyons; Pothinus ordained Irenzeus ; and thus the 
succession came down through Etherius to Augustine, from 
whom it was continued to the Anglican bishops at the Refor- 
mation. Now, the belief of antiquity and of the whole Angli- 
can Church, perhaps, of the present day is that Polycarp, the 
holy martyr, was ordained Bishop of Smyrna by the apostle 
John. The grounds for this tradition are the statements of 
Ireneeus,* Tertullian,t+ and Eusebius.t But can this tradition 
endure the test of criticism ? The Anglican theory demands 
absolute certainty, without which it is worthless ; and the all- 
important question therefore is, Can this ancient belief be sus- 
tained? As is well known, varying dates are given for the 
death of the apostle John. They range anywhere from A. D. 
90 to A. D. 100. Different dates are also given for the date 
of Polyearp’s death. The dates given are A. D. 155, 166, 
168, 169. The Chronicle of Eusebius gives 166 or 167 as the 
date. At the time of his death he had been eighty-six years 
a Christian. Let us examine these figures. Take, for instance, 
the date given by Jerome and now generally accepted, 167. 


* Against Heresies, book iii, sec. 4. + Prescrip., chap. xxxii. 
t Ecclesiastical History, chap. xiv. 
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If Polyearp died that year, and he was eighty-six when he 
died, the date of his birth was A. D. 81, and when the apostle 
John died in A. D. 90 he was only nine years old. He cer- 
tainly was not made a bishop over the Church at Smyrna at 
that period of his life. Let the earliest date, 155, be taken. 
This is accepted by Lightfoot, Lipsius, Harnack, Renan, and 
a few others on the researches of the French savant, M. Wad- 
dington. In that case Polycarp was born A. D. 69, and at 
the death of John he was twenty-one. This is the only favor- 
able date Anglicans can fix upon ; but is at all probable that 
he was appointed bishop at that youthful age? Lightfoot * 
thinks it is, and calls to mind the fact that William Pitt was 
prime minister of England at twenty-four. We might also call 
the roll of other young men who achieved renown before they 
were thirty, as William the Silent, Napoleon, Gustavus Adol- 
phus, Alexander Hamilton, Henry Clay, John C, Calhoun; but 
with all due respect for the critical abilities and eminent schol- 
arship of the late Bishop of Durham we insist that illustration 
of exceptionable genius is in this case no logical argument. 
Between the bishopric of Smyrna in the days of the apostle 
John and the English House of Parliament or the Senate of 
the United States there is, we submit, a very far-fetched anal- 
ogy. There is no analogy at all in circumstances, conditions, 
or anything else from which one could possibly reason that be- 
cause Pitt was chancellor of the exchequer and leader of the 
House of Commons at twenty-three, or prime minister at 
twenty-four, therefore it is not improbable that Polycarp was 
made bishop at twenty-one. If Polycarp was thus early bishop 
we are also to believe that he held the episcopate sixty-five 
years. But it is generally agreed that he was bishop for fifty 
years prior to his death. This last number plays havoc, how- 
ever, with the tradition that John ordained him. 

Polyearp was bishop at the time of his death. Let it be as 
Lightfoot thinks, A. D. 155. If that is the correet date, 
which we doubt, and A. D. 90 the date of St. John’s death, and 
Polycarp was fifty years a bishop, then the date of Polycarp’s 
ordination was A. D. 105, fifteen years after the death of the 
apostle. If we take A. D. 166, which is more probable, then 


* Essays on Supernatural Religion, Essay tv. 
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he was ordained in A. D. 117, that is, twenty-seven years after 
the apostle had fallen asleep in A. D. 90. If we carry the date 
of John’s death forward ten years to A. D. 100, still the apos- 
tle was dead seventeen years before Polycarp’s consecration to 
the episcopacy. But, to give the claim every chance, let A. D. 
155 be taken as the date of Polycarp’s death, and A. D. 100 
as the date of John’s departure, and even then it will be seen 
that if Polycarp was fifty years a bishop he must have been 
ordained in A. D. 105, that is, five years after the death of 
John. Indeed, we will go yet further, and accepting the dates 
155 and 90 as correct, grant that Polycarp was bishop sixty 
years—and he surely was not bishop before his twenty-sixth 
year—and even then it will be seen that he was ordained in 
A. D. 95, five years again after the death of St. John. 

But let us surrender all of the above, and grant that he was 
bishop seventy years. He would then, it is true, have been or- 
dained five years before the death of John, and John certainly 
could have ordained him. But in that case how old would Poly- 
carp have been at his ordination? Sixteen. Finally, to antici- 
pate as many objections as possible in so little space, let it be 
assumed that eighty-six measures the length of Polycarp’s 
Christian life, not his natural life. In so doing we solve none 
of these difficulties, for it is most difficult to believe that anyone 
with so few years of Christian experience and trial would be ap- 
pointed bishop of a Church in those days of danger in every hour 
of which could be seen the shadow of Damocles’s sword, not to 
mention the probable apostolic practice, enjoined by the apos- 
tle Paul, not to elevate a novice.* But if we still insist that 
Polycarp was ordained when in his twenty-first year, then we 
must also accept the inevitable consequence, which nobody ac- 
cepts, that Polycarp, instead of being eighty-six at the time of 
his death, was actually over a hundred years old. We cannot 
here enlarge upon our objections to this ancient tradition, 
nor show yet other difficulties which arise from a comparison 
of other dates; but enough has been shown, we think, to indi- 
vate that this tradition, like many others, does not rest upon so 
sure a rock as is universally supposed. 

* Moreover, we run against the Apostolical Constitutions, which Anglicans so often refer 


to in proof of their position, for they expressly declare that a bishop should not be ** under 
fifty years of age." Book ji, sec. 1. 
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But, notwithstanding all we have written, let it be granted 
that John did ordain Polycarp bishop. How then does the 
succession come down from Polyearp at Smyrna to Ireneus 
at Lyons? Through Pothinus, we are told, who was ordained 
by Polycarp, and who, in turn, ordained his successor, Irenzeus. 
But what proof is there that Pothinus ordained Irenzus ? 
Not one single shred. What proof is there that Irenzeus was 
ordained by any Eastern bishop? None. On the contrary, 
we shall now show that Irenzeus was consecrated Bishop of 
Lyons at Rome, and therefore by the Roman Church, which 
fact cuts the thread between Lyons and Ephesus and ties the 
succession in Lyons to the episcopate of Rome. In the ac- 
count of the martyrdoms at Lyons, A. D. 177, sent by the 
Christians there to the churches in the East, we read : 

But the blessed Pothinus, who had faithfully performed the ministra- 

tions of the episcopate at Lyons, and who was past his ninetieth year, 
and very infirm in body, who, indeed, scarcely drew his breath, so weak 
was he in body at the time; yet in the ardor of his soul, and his eager 
desire for martyrdom, he roused his remaining strength, and was himself 
dragged to the tribunal.* 
From the seat of the judge he was dragged by the soldiers, 
cruelly scourged, and thrown into prison, where he died in two 
days. Now, it is also in evidence that at the same time this 
letter was written to the churches in Asia a letter was sent by 
the brethren in Lyons to Eleutherius, Bishop of Rome. From 
Eusebius we learn that this letter, among others, was written 
by the martyrs “ whilst yet in prison,” and that this letter was 
varried to Rome by Irenwus. He writes: ‘ But these same 
martyrs, recommending also [renzeus, who was then a presbyter 
of the Church at Lyons, to the Bishop of Rome, before men- 
tioned, bear abundant testimony in his favor, as the following 
extracts show.” He then quotes from the letter, as follows: 

We pray and desire, father Eleutherius, that you may rejoice in God 
in all things and always. We have requested our brother and compan- 
ion, Irengeus, to carry this epistle to you, and we exhort you to con- 
sider him as commended to you as a zealous follower of the testament 
of Christ. For if we knew that any place could confer righteousness 
upon anyone we would certainly commend him among the first as a 
presbyter of the Church, the station that he holds. 


* Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, book v, chap. i. 
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It is certain, then, that Pothinus did not ordain Irenzus, 
and that if Pothinus obtained the succession from Ephesus it 
died with him. He did not transmit it to his successor in the 
see of Lyons. From the documentary evidence before us, 
which can neither be modified nor set aside, Pothinus is dead, 
and Irenzeus is sent as a presbyter with a letter to Rome. He 
has not at this date been ordained bishop by anyone, though 
from the tone of the letter which he carries, and in which he is 
commended, it seems to be the desire of the Church at Lyons 
that he should be their bishop. To Rome, then, Irengeus went 
as a presbyter, and the next we hear of him he is Bishop of 
Lyons. Where was he consecrated? Undoubtedly at Rome, 
and by the Roman Church, whatever benefit that may be. By 
the way of Rome, then a pure Church, Irenzeus himself traces 
the succession; for, after giving the list of the successive 


bishops in the Roman see down to Eleutherius, he says, “ In 


this order, and by this succession, the ecclesiastical tradition 
from the apostles and the preaching of the truth have come 
down to us.” He then goes on to speak of Polyearp in Asia. 

We have now in briefest manner honestly tested this claim 
of Anglican writers. The claim that episcopal authority was 
derived by the Anglican bishops from the early British Church 
is found to be without foundation, and the similar claim 
that succession was also received from Eastern bishops back to 
St. John at Ephesus is seen to be equally baseless; for we 
have seen on undoubted data that from Rome, whether for 
weal or woe to the Anglican Church, the succession came to 
the sees of Lyons and Arles. In our investigations we have 
made no special plea, nor have we knowingly misrepresented 
facts, or placed them in false perspective, or severed them in 
any way from their true relations. On the contrary, we have 
described the exact situation in each instance with scrupulous 
fidelity to the sources of history, and if the results of our re- 
search are not satisfactory to Anglican claimants the trouble is 
not with the facts, nor with our use of them, but with the 
false and unhistorical claims of the Anglican episcopacy. 


oo 
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Art. VII.—A COLLOQUY IN ETHICS. 


In these days when the theory of evolution in one form or 
another is so widely, indeed, almost universally, accepted, and 
when, on the other hand, the science of ethics is claiming an 
increasing attention on the part of all thinking men, the ques- 
tion of some modus vivendi between the two is one that 


presses upon thinkers. To very many it seems hard to rise 


by any process of evolution to the plane of a commanding 
and absolute moral sense. Yet, the consciousness of man be- 
ing the witness, conscience does speak with authority. Has 
it any right so to speak ¢ Can it command obedience on the 
part of one who is a thorough evolutionist? The colloquy 
which follows is an attempt to exhibit in a vivid way the 
crux of the question, and to show a line along which to the 
essayist a satisfactory solution may be found. 

Imagine two men upon asmall raftin mid-ocean. They are 
all that are left after a shipwreck. They have on board barely 
enough in the way of provisions to make it likely that one of 
them may be preserved until a rescue. The raft itself is in- 
sufficient to float them both, except in the calmest weather. 
The presence of each one on the raft is a threat to the life of 
the other. Of these two men A is strong and healthy, with a 
development almost perfect bothin mind and body. He is 
about forty years of age. He has left at home a wife and 
family of children who love him and depend upon him. He 
has attained a position in society which makes him an impor- 
tant factor in the life of his community. He is one whose 
opinion carries weight in the literary world. Should any 
crisis occur in the State or the national life to which he be- 
longs he would be able in all probability to take an active and 
important part. Ina word, he isa man whose life means much 
to himself, to his family, to his friends, to his nation. B, on 
the other hand, is far past the prime of life. His health is not 
strong. He may be said to have had most of his good things. 
There is no home that would be made desolate by his death. 
There are no children who are depending upon his life. He 
is not one to whom men listen. He is not one who can exert 
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influence in any large way. He is not one who would be very 
much missed were he never to return. 

Dwelling upon these things, A speaks and says to B, “ You 
must see that this raft is not enough for both of us. You 
must see, furthermore, that the stock of provisions saved will 
not suffice for two. It would seem that only one of us can be 
saved, and I propose, therefore, that you leave the raft to me.” 

B responds, “ That is rather a cool proposition. My life is 
as dear to me as yours is to you, and I have as much right to 
stay here as you have.” 

“Nay,” answers A, “I have the right of might; I am the 
stronger. It is quite easy for me to throw you off, and if you 
decline to remove yourself it is just that which I propose to do ; 
and, more than that, I think you would find it hard to give me 
any good reason why I should not do it.” 

“Why,” responds B, “there is one reason that ought to be 
influential with any man who makes the slightest pretense to 
decency, or manhood, or honor. There is one reason that at 
home you yourself would admit to be sufficient to determine 
your action, and that reason is simply that it is wrong to do 
what you propose to do. It would be a crime; it would be a 
sin ; it would be a violation of your sense of duty.” 

“No,” says A, “it is right there that I take issue with you. 
You must know that I have long since laid aside religion 
which talks about sin. I have long since ceased to worship 
God. I take no stock in revelation. I have thrown myself 
absolutely upon Nature and her teachings. I believe in the 
universal prevalence of causation. I look at the invariable se- 
quence of things through the universe. I open my ear to the 
teachings of natural processes, and what they teach I believe, 
what they fail to teach I do not believe ; and so I find myself 
bringing the question of right and wrong to this same great 
teacher, natural science. I am an evolutionist and an agnostic ; 
I believe in the survival of the fittest ; I believe in Darwin’s 
theory of the origin of species ; I believe in the gradual climb- 


ing up of life by this same principle of the survival of the fittest 
and the extinction of the unfit. And what does all this teach 
me as to conduct? The fittest would appear to be the strong- 
est, the best adapted for the struggle of life. As we look back 
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through the long series the most invariable outcome has been 
that the strong has survived and the weak has gone under. What 
this would teach as to the present situation is plain. As between 
you and me who is the stronger? Which is best fitted to sur- 
vive? Therefore it would seem that listening to the teaching 
of my science I am justified in forcing you from the raft.” 

“ But,” says B, “in speaking thus you are false to your own 









great master, Spencer, for he teaches that out of evolution, 
properly studied, there does grow and has grown an ethic; 
that as life climbs up higher and higher until it approaches 
the human standard there comes in another principle, the prin- 
ciple of sociality, which modifies the doctrine of the survival 
of the fittest, so that the most helpful to the social group sur- 
vives; that through this principle of sociality sympathy inter- 
venes and altruism finds a place; that during the long millen- 
niums of human advancement the variations of function, of 
organ, and of habit which have made for social advancement 
have become more and more dominant ; and that so has come 














into human nature a tendency almost irresistible to give us a 
social morality, a tendency strong enough to overcome the 
self-regarding tendency that would make self more important 








than the society of which it is a part.” 

“Tt is true,” says A, “that Spencer has endeavored to ex- 
pound such an ethic, that he has written a book to accomplish 
it; but, in my opinion, it is equally true that, clever as his 
book is, subtle as are many of its propositions, he has only 
shown that the evolved action of which he speaks is useful, 
that it tends to utility and pleasure. His system has never 










risen to the ‘ought ;’ it gives no aecount of the commanding 
nature of conscience; it does not account for the existence of 
the feeling in the human soul that that soul is absolutely bound 
to do or not to do certain things. More than that, perhaps the 
cleverest thing that he has done in the book is the way he has 
met the position of the intuitional moralist. He has not denied 
that certain feelings are born in us, that they emerge in con- 









science in our earliest conscious life, that the dictates of an ab- 
t solute morality seem to lie at the very base of all our thinking 
h and feeling. The sense of merit and of demerit, of which the 
d growing youth becomes conscious, testifies to the intuitions 
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lying at the foundation of his mental structure. All this Mr. 
Spencer unhesitatingly admits; but he proceeds to show the 
origin of this—how it is simply the result of accumulated utili- 
ties and tendencies passed down from generation to generation 
by heredity, until the utilities of countless ancestors have 
finally organized in us intuitional feelings in favor of what 


has been useful, against what has been hurtful to self or society. 


The remorse generated in conscience, the sense of demerit and 
apprehension of penalty which accompany wrongdoing, the 
entire condemning work of conscience he traces back to the 
slowly accumulated effect of the repressive power used by the 
governing force of communities in deterring their members 
from acts hurtful to society. But, after all, we reflect that the 
stream cannot rise higher than the source. It is a proverb that 
‘we can get no blood out of a stone.’ It is equally true that 
we cannot generate ‘ ought’ out of mere utilities, or, for the 
matter of that, out of mere repressions by force, no matter how 
long continued. Therefore I am perfectly reasonable in refus- 
ing obedience to the mere conscientious feeling that I ought to 
doa thing. Mr. Spencer has shown me that that ‘ought’ is 
not binding against the dictates of my reason, or against even 
the claims of what seems to me the more desirable good. Be- 
sides all this, the social utilities from which he evolves his 
morality are in the present instance in my favor. Upon me 
there is hanging the happiness of a family; more or less, the 
good of a neighborhood, the advancement of science, the prog- 
ress of civic reform, the welfare of the country. Toward all 
these I am able to make a positive contribution, while you are 
not. Therefore, I abide by my purpose to claim sole posses- 
sion of this raft.” 

“ But,” says B, “have you no conscience? Will you not 
feel remorse? Is there not that within you that makes you 
shrink and shudder at the thought of such an act ?” 

“Yes,” answers A, “I frankly confess there is such a feel- 
ing. I shall have to do violence to myself, I admit, to carry out 
my purpose ; but this feeling is simply the prejudice of bring- 
ing up, it isa trace of superstition, the remains of the reli- 
gious fear of God instilled in me in my childhood. More than 


that, the authority at the head of each social group has so long 
18—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XIV. 
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punished all violations of social obligations by those who have 
in any way taken the law into their own hands, and who ever 
dared to go contrary to the conventions of society, that we are 
all made cowards. Mr. Spencer well says, ‘Men have been 
seared into a sense of moral obligation by the baton of the 
primitive policeman, the ostracism of primitive society, and 
the hell of primitive priests.’ I confess that I feel this as 
strongly as youdo. But while I feel it I see its origin ; I know 
it springs, not from reason, but from unreason, and I am confi- 
dent that it is quite unworthy of a thorough naturalistic agnos- 
tic and evolutionist, such as I am.” 

“ But,” responds B, “ you doubtless as a naturalist accept 
the authority of Darwin. It was he who taught you the great 
doctrine of the survival of the fittest through natural selection. 
Are you not willing to go with him when he believes in the 
binding obligation of the conscience, and shows you how re- 
morse, a part of conscience, has been generated? According 
to him, by your own principles, by the methods which you 
yourself accept, there has come to exist in the human constitu- 
tion something which commands, and has a right to command, 
obedience on the part of men under the penalty of remorse.” 

“ Ah,” responds A, “you have come upon Darwin in his 
moment of greatest weakness. We must distinguish between 
Darwin the ethical speculator and Darwin the observer and 
interpreter of facts in natural history. The last Darwin we 
may follow with perfect safety, the other Darwin gives us 
pause. He has tried indeed to do what you say in the famous 
chapters in his volume on the Descent of Man, but, me judice, 
he has singularly failed. He is clearly convincing in his true 
sphere, in his exposition of the great truth of the survival of 
the fittest ; but he has broken down in his attempt to fasten to 
it what does not necessarily belong to it, namely, the utilitarian 
system of morals. With that system as his undemonstrated 
postulate he has undertaken to explain the derivation of con- 
science. He finds in primitive and as yet nonmoral man two 
things—sociability, that is, the tendency to live together in 
herds, communities, or tribes, and the higher intelligence which 
marks man from the lower animals. From these two qualities, 
sociability and intelligence, he proceeds to manufacture the 
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primitive conscience. That conscience he bases on the greater 
and more constant pressure of social impulses, rather than of 
those which make simply for self-preservation or self-gratifica- 
tion. His claim is that the impulses which make for the good 
of others, of the community, of society, are so much stronger, 
so much more constant than those which make for self-advan- 
tage, that the suppression of these social, other-regarding im- 
pulses in favor of impulses which make for self-gratification 
or self-preservation tends to produce in a nonmoral being a 
sense of uneasiness and dissatisfaction that would sooner or 
later pass into remorse. His argument seems to go on all 
fours. We follow it, and unless very wary assent to its every 
step. But the difficulty is, we have in us now, however we 
may have come by them, certain moral sentiments, and it is 
they which win us to assent. But the problem is to account 
for the first appearance of a moral nature where there was none 
before; to account for the emergence in a nonmoral animal 
of a sense of obligation which will bring a feeling of remorse 
in case of disobedience. Without a moral nature to begin 
with there would be no tendency to follow the altruistic im- 
pulses rather than the agnostic. The strongest desires, the 
present impulses, the impulses that would bring the greatest 
pleasure, would be the ones to follow. In the absence of any 
ground for the higher worthiness of certain motives than 
others—the postulate of the intuitional moralist, but the déte 
noire of the hedonist—there could come no remorse because 
the most pressing impulses had been followed. Without at 


all intending to do it—for no man could be found more honest 
than Mr. Darwin—he has simply sneaked in his moral nature 
and let it win the argument for him. No, Mr. Darwin has 
left ethics where he found them. He has not explained the 
origin, he has not traced the binding obligation of conscience 
to natural selection. He leaves us very much where Spencer 
does, who says, ‘The good is universally the pleasurable, and 


conduct is made good or bad solely by its pleasure-giving or 
pain-giving effects.’ I decline, therefore, to be bound by Mr. 
Darwin’s ethics. Neither from his argument nor Herbert 
Spencer’s Data of Ethics do I find anything in conscience 
that really binds,me. They set forth utilities and pleasures, 
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probable laws, prudential courses of conduct. They tell me 
it is well to do this, to do that; that so I shall find profit or 
pleasure. They are guides whom I may well follow in the 
ordinary paths of life, but I find myself now where ordinary 
guidance is not sufficient. Here is a question of life and death, 
and I place myself upon the great fact of the survival of the 
fittest ; I include even the question of social utilities, and I 
find nothing to hold my hands, and so I insist upon my pur- 
pose of maintaining sole possession of this raft.” 

“ But stay,” cries B; “I see that I must meet you as far as 
possible on your own grounds. I too am an evolutionist. 
As a teacher of science, as an almost inspired exponent of sci- 
entific methods, Mr. Darwin wins my wonder and admiration. 
So long as he confines himself to his own scientific province I 
sit at his feet as a willing pupil. With equal admiration [ lis- 
ten to Spencer ; I wonder at his encyclopedic learning, at his 
power of clear expression, at his marvelous generalizations ; 
and so long as he confines himself to science I scarcely dare 
to criticise. But in spite of all this, in spite of my belief in 
evolution, I find an authority in conscience, something that 
binds me, something I cannot disobey, something that will 
scourge me if I do disobey, something that seems to me not 
derivative but absolute. I look back over the course of evo- 
lution of species and see it to be the seizing and preserving 
of variations, whether of organ, or function, or habit, or in- 
stinct. Such variations as are useful in the struggle of life 
are maintained, preserved, and such as are useless or less use- 
ful are gradually extinguished, and so these variations I see 
to have been the steps in the ladder by which life has come 
from its home in the Ascidian to its home in man. Now, 
whence came these variations? Natural selection does not 
provide a cause for them. Are they merely random things, 
of fortuitous origin, the result of chance mechanical action ? 
Whence comes in organisms the tendency to vary? Is that 
a mere chance, or random thing? And whence comes it that 


there is such a relation between variations and environment, 
that such variations become the steps in a constantly ascending 
ladder? Is it not fair to infer that back of such variations, 
and back especially of the relation by which the variation 
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and environment together result in a steadfast advance, there 
is somewhere thought, plan, purpose? No organism varies 
indefinitely. Huxley says, ‘ Variation is not indefinite. Nat- 
ural selection would work equally well if variability is defi- 
nite, and is determined in certain directions rather than in 


others by conditions inherent in that which varies. It is 


quite conceivable that organisms or species tend to produce , 
varieties of a limited number and kind, and that the effect of 
natural selection is to favor the development of some of these, 
while it opposes the development of others in their prede- 
termined line of modification.’ These words are adopted as 
tenets of the system. Says Professor Asa Grey, ‘The facts do 
not support the assumption of indefinite and unlimited varia- 
tions.’ That is, there is a method; it is not mere chance, ran- 
dom, a million shots fired to hit one rabbit. Now, by natural 
selection no cause has been discovered for the origin of these 
variations which through inheritance are accumulated into 
specific characters, and there is nothing in Darwin’s science to 
forbid the theist to hold a supernatural cause of such varia- 
tions, if he will only substitute a gradual for a sudden crea- 
tion. Natural selection does not get rid of mystery. In its 
simplest expression it shows only that beings with the most 
serviceable variations survive in the struggle for existence. 
Natural selection is not a power, scarcely even a process, but a 
result of a process, namely, of that sifting of forms effected 
through the all-testing combat of life. It leaves us face to 
face with a new mystery—the wonder of an organism so con- 
stituted that it throws off progressive modifications as mate- 
rials for new species. Whence this strange content in organ- 
isms? Whence these variations? Whence this tendency to 
vary thus definitely? As we go further back in search of 
the secret it may be that we do not stop until we come to the 
ultimate atom in which Mr. Tyndall found the promise and 
potency of all the subsequent developments of matter and of 
life; and if we are not satisfied to stop there, but insist in 
going still further back, then we find ourselves in the pres- 
ence of Mr. Spencer’s inscrutable power underlying phenom- 
ena. He calls it inscrutable. He says that we can know 
nothing of it or about it. I say it is much to know that it is, 
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and that, since it is power, it exerts power; and I say further 
that if it is the ground of all phenomena, and in those phe- 
nomena I find thought, plan, system, a marvelous advance 
leading from the lowest forms of life up to the grand outcome 
in man—then I say it is fair to infer that this inscrutable 
power, so called, is acting, is thinking, and is superintending 
in its own way the gradual growth that advances from the 
beginning to the end through the marvelous process of evolu- 
tion. When I see order and progress in human arrangements 
I infer a human will, and, seeing as I am made to see by Dar- 
win himself order and progress in nature, I put aside the sug- 
gestion of chance and infer a thinking God and superhuman 
will. Isay that the tendency in the structure to vary and 
the something outside the structure helping one kind of varia- 
tion and checking the other kinds were intended to work to- 
gether as they do. Until it has been proved that the working 
together of internal and external relations so as to accomplish 
a progressive result is not due to design, we are compelled to 
suppose that it is. I find, therefore, a great designer as well as 
superintendent, and ‘ evolution,’ as John Fiske says, ‘is only 
God’s way of doing things.’ 

“Tf now that is so, what are we to say of conscience? Why 
not this, that it is God’s thought about human conduct which 
through the process of natural selection has got itself in- 
carnate in human nature, and therefore that there is in it 
something absolute, authoritative, imperial? To the theist this 
is plain. In the beginning was God. In him were and are 
thought, will, purpose, as well as power. He filleth all things, 
and evolution is simply the method of his work, the process 
of his manifestation. From the beginning there is a goal in 
view. ‘Toward the goal there is movement, slow but sure. 
In every stage of the movement there is an outcome of his 
will, as of his power. Every stage, every variation seized 
upon, used, developed by natural selection, is a revelation of a 


choice, a preference, a decision of God. It is God’s way of 
pushing life on and up. So through the long march, through 
vegetable life and animal life, ascent is made to man. We go 
back so far as we can to the beginnings of his story, and we 
find him equipped with not only mind but conscience. We 
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look the world through, and wherever we find tribes or groups 
of men we find the same thing; not merely a rudimentary 
conscience, not only certain moral rules, utilities, but an ideal 
of conduet, an imperative voice which commands and con- 
demns. So far as observation goes it shows us that somehow this 
Minerva got full armed into the human brain. There may 
be only rudimentary hints in lower animals, but in man there 
seems to be a measure of completeness. There may be a clari- 
fying and enlightening of the moral sense as man advances 
from savagery to barbarism, to civilization, to enlightenment, 
but in essence, in germ, it was all there at the beginning. 
Here, then, in the moral faculty is a marvelous variation 
emerging in primitive man. What has been done with it? 
Why, environment has seized upon it, preserved it, worked 
for and with it. It has survived, been heightened and cleared 
in every preserved human group. The stars in their courses 
have fought for it, society has made obeisance to it. Men in 
spite of themselves have done it reverence. It caps the climax 
of evolution, it is the splendid efflorescence of the long slow 
germination. It is the voice of God, it is God’s thought as to 
human conduct finding articulate expression. It is the law 
whose dwelling is the bosom of God, written on the walls 
of the human soul and, since evolution is only a method of 
divine working, written there by the finger of God. It is a 
revelation, therefore, of the eternal righteousness that dwells 
in God, and binding upon every human soul. It is absolute, 
ultimate, derived from God, commanding, the categorical im- 
perative which leaves us only the alternative of obedience or 
self-contempt. So, as an evolutionist, though a theistic one, as 
accepting fully Darwin’s origin of species, and Spencer's 
strictly biological teachings, I still insist that before, under, and 
through the entire process has been and is the living God, and 
that in the last analysis it is his voice we hear in conscience. 
It is his ‘Thou shalt’ and ‘Thou shalt not’ that is there heard. 
It is his ‘ Thou shalt not murder’ that is heard within you, and 
gives you pause in your wicked purpose ; aye, that makes you 
half agree with me as I affirm that for you as well as for me it 
is better that you perish obeying your higher self, rather than 
save your lower self by destroying me.” 
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“ Yes,” says A, “I have heard that presentation of the case, 
and I admit that natural selection does not account for definite 
variations or furnish a cause for them, and I admit that the- 
ism may come in here and aflirm a thinking cause and a plan 
and thought, and so the implication and the emergence of a 
divine will in evolution. But for my part I choose the other 
alternative, and rest simply in the statement that we do not 
know how or whence variations come.” 

The next morning, alone on the raft, A soliloquizes thus: 
“Well, it is done. It did seem brutal to steal upon a man in 
his sleep and plunge him into the sea. Poor fellow! He talked 
well, exasperatingly well, indeed. I hope he died easily. It 
went against the grain to do it, but it was the only logical 
course. I do feel rather small and mean to-day, but there is 
no man that knows and no God that cares. I have acted in the 
clearest light I have; I have put aside the misgivings and hes- 
itation gendered by a religion that I have outgrown, and done 
as my reason counseled. The survival of the fittest means of 
the strongest, the most effective. That, as between us, I cer- 
tainly was. Therefore, down, conscience! Be quiet, misgiv- 
ings! Away, remorse! So far as there is a right I have 
done it. He, the weaker, competed for life with me, the 
stronger. One had to go under. Naturally it was he. He 
died and I live. Evolution has had its way. There is no God 
but foree, no plan but the fortuitous concurrence of atoms, no 
voice in all the universe that has a right to say to me, ‘Thou 
shalt,’ to say me nay in my push for self-preservation, self- 
development, and gratification. From the bar within, subsi- 
dized to condemn by religion and society, I appeal to nature, 


and she s ‘Rest in peace.’ But peace, will it ever come ?’ 
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Arr. VIII.—CHRISTIAN SCIENCE AGAINST ITSELF. 


Iv is not within the scope of this article to deal particularly 
with the merits of the professed cures of Christian Science 
treatment. No doubt many persons have been benefited by 
such treatment. Mental therapeutics is no new art. All well- 
informed persons know that for ages mental healing has been 
practiced under different names, and by persons of varying 
types of character and different degrees of intelligence and 
honesty. A great many different forms of diseases and physi- 
cal ailments have been relieved or cured by mental processes. 
These cures have been effected both with and without faith 
on the part of the subject of the healing; that is, so far as 
faith in the divine power of the healer is concerned. 

We will lay down a few general principles which may, we 
think, be relied upon for the guidance of those who are inquir- 
ing into the phenomena of all kinds of mental healing, 
whether it be under the name of hypnotism, charms, faith 
healing, or Christian Science : 

1. Character and honesty are not essential in the healer to 


the performance of these so-called cures. 

2. Faith in Christ or in a supreme Being is not essential in 
the afflicted as a condition of this healing. 

3. Faith in one’s own will-power, or else in the power and 
the methods of the healer, is essential to success in mental 


healing. 

4. Certain deranged conditions of the human organism are 
the result of abnormal conditions of mind or heart, and due 
solely to the influence of mind over matter. 

5. The human organism possesses certain recuperative pow- 
ers, by which, under normal conditions of mind, it may regu- 
late and restore itself to a correspondingly normal condition. 

6. Whatever, therefore, may or does restore the mind to its 
normal condition of action and the body to its normal condi- 
tions of environment may become the remedy for such dis- 
eases as are the result of these abnormal conditions. 

7. Any disease, therefore, that is purely the result of some 
abnormal mental or moral condition may be cured by restor- 
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ing the mind to its healthy and normal condition, and that 
without the use of medicines, and solely through the inherent 
recuperative powers of the physical system. 

8. These cures are limited to those cases which are purely 
functional in their character, as distinct from those which are 
known as organic diseases. 

Let it be observed that many functional derangements of 
the bodily organs are the result of derangement in the fune- 
tions of other organs which may themselves have become 
deranged through some abnormal mental condition. For in- 
stance, the digestive organs may become seriously impaired 
by such mental emotions as fright, anger, indignation, grief, 
hatred, jealousy, or other abnormal mental states. By sym- 
pathy functional derangement of the heart or other organs 
may follow until the patient fancies he has organic disease of 
almost every organ in the body, while possibly he may have 
no organic disease at all. Thus even a deranged imagination 
may add to the horrors of his other diseases. Now let Chris- 
tian Science step in, or any other system of mental healing 
that can restore the mind to its normal condition by persuad- 
ing the patient or victim of these horrors that there is noth- 
ing the matter with him but imaginary ills, and very soon he 
experiences a remarkable change in his feelings, and declares 
himself healed. Andsoheis. Healed of what? Of organic 
disease of the heart, stomach, liver, and lungs? Not at all, 
for he has had none of these, but cured of the abnormal con- 
ditions of mind which led to all these physical and mental 
horrors. Has Christian Science then done anything in the 
way of healing? Certainly it has. Let no one think to down 
this fanaticism by merely ridiculing the idea of Christian Sci- 
ence ever having done anything in the way of healing. It 
has done something, but nothing but what has long since 
been done without either faith, Christianity, or the knowledge 
of science itself. It has done nothing but what still can be 
done without the aid of Christian Science at all. It may, 
therefore, be laid down as a principle in mental healing that 
any condition which is wholly imaginary, or simply the result 
of an abnormal and unhealthful condition of mind, may pos- 
sibly be remedied by any means that will restore the mind to 
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its normal and healthful condition, thereby leaving the system 
to the free action of the recuperative forces of nature. 

Without entering farther into the subject of mind healing, 
we shall pass to the discussion of the merits of the system it- 
self. At the outset we may pause to inquire, What are the 
fundamental principles of Christian Science? Its fundamental 
principles may be summarized as follows: 1. The unreality of 
matter. 2. The nonexistence of evil. 3. The unreliability 
of consciousness. On these three principles hang all the “ law 
and the prophets” of Christian Science. Intimately associated 
with these fundamental principles, though not necessarily de- 
ducible from them, nor logically consistent with them, is the 
existence and, in some sense, the reality of mind. We say 
“not logically consistent,” because, as we shall show later, to 
predicate the unreliability of consciousness is to repudiate 
the evidence of the existence of all mind. But Christian 
Science stops for no inconsistencies or logical contradictions 
in building its theories. In fact (as the purpose of this art- 
icle is to show), it is a system, not only of logical absurdi- 
ties, but. of positive contradictions in all its fundamental 
propositions and principles. While many writers have pointed 
out absurdities in the theories, not one, so far as our observa- 
tion has gone, has seemed to grasp the fundamental contra- 
dictoriness of the whole system, that is, that Christian Sci- 
ence is not only unscientific and unchristian in its methods 
and teachings, but is also antiscientifie and antichristian in 
every particular. Or, in other words, so far from its being 
what it claims to be—Christian science—it is in its fundamen- 
tal principles utterly destructive of all science and likewise of 
all Christianity. 

That is, according to the first principles on which it is 
built there can be no science and no Christianity. In seeking 
to lay its foundations it strikes out by one fell sweep the founda- 
tions of every known science in the universe. So utterly an- 
nihilating to all science are these principles that they leave 
no foundation for even Christain Science itself to stand on. 
Yea, even the foundation principles themselves are logical ab- 
surdities and self-contradictions. If the reader will follow 
us closely, every one capable of appreciating the force of a 
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scientific and logical argument will see that Christian Science 
seals its own doom in the enunciation of its fundamental 
principles. 

First, however, we would call attention to the fact that 
Christian Science is unscientific in its methods. It is neither 
inductive, deductive, nor intuitional. It strikes out at the be- 
ginning the whole realm of phenomena with which these 
methods have to deal. And more, it ridicules all such methods 
of scientific investigation as childish and fanciful. Facts, fig- 
ures, and methods are alike relegated to the field of fancy or 
error. But, strange indeed, neither Mrs. Eddy nor any of 
her followers have ever discovered that in doing this they 
have left no foundation for their so-called science to rest on, 
nor any tools or material to build with. How absurd to at- 
tempt to build a science without any scientific method to work 
with or any material with which to build! Yet such is the 
sad predicament in which Mrs. Eddy places herself and her 
disciples when she announces her first principle, the unreality 
of matter. “The five senses are five personal lies.” Matter 
“ is nothing but a mortal illusion, wholly inadequate to affect 
man through its supposed existence.” But, if matter is noth- 
ing but “a mortal illusion,” then all the supposed facts and 
phenomena which science has to deal with are likewise “illu- 
sions ;” and so allinductions and deductions regarding them 
are illusions also. Christian Science has no scientific method 
of investigation, recognizes no law governing the phenomena 
of mind or the “ illusions ” of the senses, and yet proceeds with 
the utmost self-confidence in the enunciation of its dogmas, 
without recognizing either reason, science, or law in framing 
them. In other words, it repudiates all methods and means of 
acquiring knowledge, declares all consciousness as unreliable, 
and yet, in the face of this, asserts certain things to be facts, 
and reproaches us for not accepting them as such, when, ac- 
cording to their own principles, they have no means of knowing 
anything whatever with certainty. Could anything be more 
unscientific than this? Yet this is the only method of Chris- 
tian Science. 

But we go still farther to point out that Christian Science is 
not only unscientific in its methods but it is absolutely destrue- 
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tive of all science, even of Christian Science itself. Accord- 
ing tothe first principles of Christian Science there can be no 
science, not even Christian Science. Every known science goes 
down before its sweeping dogmas. Let us look again at its 
fundamental principle as contained in Mrs. Eddy’s assertions, 
“The five senses are five personal lies,” and matter is but “a 
mortal illusion.” This assertion strikes out at once from the 
tield of human learning every branch of physical science. 
Natural philosophy goes out at the bottom. If “there is no 
matter,” then of course all the “ properties of matter ” are insane 
illusions of the fancy. Extension, weight, inertia, mobility, 
porosity, expansibility, tenacity, brittleness, and malleability 
are but childish fancies or idledreams. Attraction, electricity, 
magnetism, light, sound, and heat are but different forms of 
error, nothing more. Our public schools are gigantic swin- 
dles, aiding in the propagation of these popular illusions and 
childish errors. Chemistry also goes down with natural phi- 
losophy. All the boasted experiments of chemistry are but 
forms of “ mortal error,” since, there being no matter, there 
can be no chemical properties of that which is only mind. 
Geometry is an idle dream, because there are no dimensions 
nor forms tothat which is not. Geology is no longer entitled 
tothe name of a science. We vainly thought it revealed to us 
the story of the rocks. But this is all an idle fancy, since 
“ rock ” is but a name for hardened matter, which, according 
to Christian Science, has no existence save in human fancy. 
There are norocks, no mountains, no seas, no fossils, no bod- 
ies to be fossilized in the bosom of mother earth; yea, and no 
mother earth with any bosom to enfold a helpless offspring 
in. Astronomy, that splendid dream of the stars, is also but a 
dream, an illusion of the senses. There is no matter ; so those 
wheeling worlds and sparkling orbs are but fancied sparks 
flitting before the eye of a deluded fancy. They are but men- 
tal fireflies that flit across the empty spaces of the human 
brain. Pardon us—there is no brain, since brain is aform of 
matter ; we should rather have said, the human fancy. Anat- 


omy is no longer a science, since bones are said to be chiefly 
ime, flesh and blood but chemical compounds, and all that im- 
lime, flesh and blood but cl ] unds, and all that im 
plies matter. Now, since matter does not exist, it isthe height 
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of folly to cram the minds of youth with “ mortal errors ” re- 
garding arms and bones and muscles and hair and stomachs and 
liversand lungs. Of course, there being no matter, there is no 
such thing as the circulation of the blood, or the rupture of 
blood vessels, or fracture of bone, or dislocation of joints, or 
nerves, or muscles, or pains. Physiology likewise shares the 
fate of all the natural sciences. Hygiene isa humbug. Why 
should anyone burden himself with rules of diet or exercise 
or cleanliness when all these things are but “the belief of 
error.” Why serub and bathe and house-clean when dirt 
that has been supposed to be the very essence of matter is 
now discovered to be but the embodiment of error? Thus 
we may pass through the whole category of the natural sci- 
ences, and every one of them passes away from the field of 
human knowledge before the destructive sweep of the first 
principle of Christian Science—* There is no matter.” Hu- 
man thought, like Noah’s dove, flits hopelessly over the bosom 
of infinite chaos, but finds no resting place for the soles of her 
feet. Thus Christian Science with a single stroke wipes out 
all the scientific progress of the ages, and sets the world back 
to the dark days of ancient pantheism and superstition. In- 
credible as this may seem, there is no other rational and logical 
conclusion that can be drawn from the fundamental principles 
on which Christian Science is built. What stupendous igno- 
rance must that be which cannot see the fallacy of trying to 
builda science ona foundation which necessarily makes every 
science impossible! Yet such is the irrational and illogical 
predicaments of everyone who accepts Christian Science on 
the principles laid down by Mrs. Eddy, the prophetess and 
founder of this absurd and self-contradictory system. 

But it is not only destructive of all the natural sciences, for, 
while it claims to be a mental science, it is itself, in its first 
principles, destructive of all psychological science as well. It 
wipes out at a single stroke the only foundation on which any 
psychology can be built—consciousness. Its repudiation of 
the evidence and facts of consciousness, or, in other words, of 
the reliability of consciousness, makes all psychology impos- 
sible; for, if we are not sure of what we seem to be conscious 
of, then we are not sure of anything, since this is the only 
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means nature has provided by which we may know our expe- 
rience of our internal states or our sensations of external 
objects. In short, consciousness, is the only means by which 
the mind grasps the knowledge of anything within or without. 
When Christian Science repudiates the reality of pain or suf- 
fering it rejects the evidence and reliability of consciousness. 
When it rejects consciousness, then there is nothing left to be 
known, not even Christian Science ; for if consciousness is not 
reliable men are not sure of anything, not even of their think- 
ing. To reject the facts of consciousness, and yet to assert 
anything to be fact, is the height of absurdity. If the conscious- 
ness of pain is an illusion, then may not the supposed conscious- 
ness of one’s reasonings also be an illusion? Mind itself be- 
comes an uncertain commodity, as well as matter. If matter 
is unreal and consciousness an illusion, then may not mind also 
be an illusion, a mere dream? But, alas! how shall we know 
that we even dream if our consciousness is not to be relied 
upon ? 

Yet Christian Science does not stop with the annihilation of 
all natural and mental science, but goes still further in its de- 
structive sweep and tears away the foundation of all ethical 
science as well. “ There is no evil, all is God, and all is good,” 
is the declaration of this pretentious science. If there is no 
evil, natural or moral, in the world, then the distinctions on 
which ethical science is built are wiped out. Without these 
distinctions there are, and can be, no ethics. Christian Science 
is the revival of the pantheism of ancient Brahmanism, pure 
and simple. The ancient Brahman said: “There is but one 
Being, no second... .I cannot tell what Brahma is; I can 
only say that he is; he who would know Brahma must turn 
away from all that the senses perceive and think only of an 
existence that is like pure void space, without division or dis- 
tinction, quality or dimension.” Mrs. Eddy says: “*‘ Souls’ or 
‘spirits’ is as improper as the term ‘gods.’ Soul or spirit sig- 
nifies deity, and nothing else. There is no finite soul or spirit. 
These terms mean only one existence, and cannot be rendered 
in the plural.’’ God and man, or mind, are one. There cannot 


be two principles, one good and the other evil, else there 
would be two gods. Thus Christian Science, like ancient 
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Brahmanism, banishes the distinetion between good and evil. 
This is the logical conclusion or result of the premises laid 
down, that “there is no matter; all is mind, all is spirit, all is 
God.” Hear Mrs. Eddy in her directions for healing: “ Ex- 
plain to your patients... that the conquest over sickness, as 
well as over sin, depends on mentally destroying all beliefs in 
these errors.” Again, “ Turn his gaze from the false evidence 
of his senses. Tell him he suffers only as the insane suffer, 
from a mere belief.” So sickness and sin are, both alike, 
“errors of the mortal mind,’ according to Mrs. Eddy and 
Christian Science teaching. This is quite logical on the prem- 
ises laid down, in fact, the only logical conclusion attainable 
from them. This fact is forcibly set forth by President John 
Caird in his lectures on “ Ancient Religions.” He says, “A 
religion which regards God as the unknown incomprehensible 
substance of the finite can take no account of distinctions in 
the finite.” Ile says, farther, that whatever the Brahmanic 
philosopher might fancy by a process of abstraction, the popu- 
lar mind would conclude that God “is the Being or substance 
who manifests himself alike in the mean and the great, the 
vile, obscene, and deformed, and the noble and beautiful and 
pure.” This proved to be the practical working of Brahman- 
ism. It accepted all things as alike—God. Fatalism, caste 
barriers, petrified social divisions, and retarded progress fol- 
lowed as natural results of this teaching. And why not? For 
if “all is God and all is good” there is no ground for moral 
distinctions, and therefore no foundation for an ethical science 
to build on. So Christian Science leaves no foundation for 
moral science whatever, and therefore is not a moral science 
itself. 

But is that all? No; for before it go down all the founda- 
tions of judicial science also. The science of judicial govern- 
ment, like all other sciences, is swept away by the destructive 
tenets of this so-called science. If there is no evil in the world, 
then there is no sin, for sin is evil, unless we accept the theory 
that sin is a necessary part of the divine plan in creation and 
redemption. And to accept that proposition is again to destroy 
the reality of sin as sin; for if what we call sin is a necessary 
part of the divine plan, then sin itself is good, for that which 
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is necessary to the eternal good cannot be regarded as sin or 
evil. Besides, a necessary act incurs no blame. If, therefore, 
there is no sin or evil in the world, then all judicial govern- 
ment and means for the punishment of vice or the rewarding 
of virtue is a gigantic farce. Why maintain a governmental 


judiciary at great expense if there is no moral evil, or moral 
distinetions in the actions of men? If the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Christian Science are correct, then all judiciary pro- 


ceedings against supposed criminals are the most absurd non- 
sense conceivable. What folly, for instance, to proceed to 
punish a man for theft when theft is a thing impossible, since 
there is nothing real for a man to steal! All that he sees and 
covets are but the images of his deluded fancy! ‘ There is no 
matter, all is mind, all is spirit.” How ridiculous, in short, the 
Ten Commandments, or at least those of them which relate to 
theft and covetousness, when there is nothing either to steal, 
kill, or covet! And there is not, if there is no matter. How 
cruel and silly even to punish a man for murder, since, accord- 
ing to Christian Science, there is no death! And yet this is 
one of the fundamental tenets of Christian Science, as may be 
witnessed at any funeral conducted under the supervision of 
these strange people. We know of nothing more incongruous 
or more absurdly contradictory than the conduct of a certain 
Christian Science doctoress whom we knew, who stood over 
the earthly remains of her departed husband—or, rather, “ the 
departed fancy of her mortal mind ”—and peacefully and sol- 
emnly declared that “there is no death ;” and who then, after 
buying an expensive imaginary casket in which to place away 
in imaginary earth the imaginary body of her imaginary hus- 
band, went to the marble dealer and farther invested a large 
amount in an imaginary granite monument to place over that 
imaginary grave of the imaginary object of her “ mortal hopes” 
and errors! Alas, for the ignorance and blindness that can 
accept all these self-contradictory and self-destructive theories 
as science! The very term “science” with such an application 
becomes meaningless and ridiculous. 

The term “Christian” in this connection becomes equally 
absurd. According to Christian Science there is not, and 
cannot be, any science at all; but, according to these same 
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fundamental principles, there is and can be no Christianity. 
How any rational being can accept as Christian Science a sys- 
tem which is in every particular opposed to both Christianity 
and science is indeed a mystery. But such is the dilemma in 
which everyone is placed who accepts Mrs. Eddy’s teachings. 
We shall now endeavor briefly to point out wherein Christian 
Science virtually destroys all Christianity as well as all science: 

1. Sin and depravity, according to Christian Science, are not 
realities, but “ belief of error.” This conclusion is the logical 
deduction of the premises laid down, that “there is no evil, all 
is good, all is God.” This whole theory rests on the assump- 
tion that “all is mind, and mind is God.” There is no sick- 
ness, because God cannot be sick. So, on the same grounds 
they hold, logically enough, that since all is God, and God can- 
not be sin, therefore there is no sin. True, Mrs. Eddy says, 
* Man is not God, and God is not man.” Yet she affirms and 
reaftirms that God is the only ego in the universe, and that 
“there is but one I, one mind or spirit, because there is but 
one God.” That being the case, there can be no sin nor de- 
pravity, because God is the perfection of holiness. So Chris- 
tianity goes out at the bottom; for, if there is no sin and de- 
pravity in the world, then the whole plan of salvation is also 
one of these “mortal errors” of which Mrs. Eddy so often 
speaks. 

2. The doctrine of atonement also becomes an idle dream, a 
vain illusion, or rather delusion. There being no sin in the 
world, there can be no atonement for sin. Thus this so-called 
Christian Science is antichristian, because it knocks out the 
very foundation on which Christianity is built, namely, the 
doctrine of atonement for sin. Not only does it destroy the 
grounds of man’s need of the atonement, but it destroys the 
very possibility of an atonement, and makes the sufferings and 
death of Christ a gigantic farce and delusion. Assuming first 
that Christ was God and that God cannot suffer, as they re- 
peatedly declare, then the sufferings of Christ were all an idle 
dream of “mortal mind.” Again, assuming their other prop- 
osition true, that “there is no matter,” there is then no possi- 
bility of any such tragic death as is attributed to Christ. If it 
be true, Christ never had any body to be nailed to the cross ; 
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there never was any wood to make a cross of ; never any nails 


to pierce his hands; no spear to pierce his side; for all these 
things would imply the reality of matter. How then can any 


intelligent person accept the fundamental propositions of 
Christian Science and yet talk about the atonement of Christ 
and the sin of rejecting this new light, or rather new teaching ¢ 
For, if “ there is no matter,” there could be no Christ to die ; 
if “there is no death,” he made no atonement; and if “all is 
God,” there never was any such thing as sin in the world. 

3. But personal responsibility also goes down before this de- 
structive system. There can be no responsibility if there is no 
personal freedom and no moral distinctions of good and evil. 
If “all is God and all is good ” then there is nothing for which 
to hold man accountable. So this teaching sweeps away the 
doctrine of a future judgment and of future punishment for 
sin. Recognizing the logical sequence of these tenets while 
listening to a course of lectures on Christian Science some years 
ago, we asked the lecturer what she would do with the doctrine 
of future suffering of the wicked, if there were no sin and no 
suffering. The reply was that “if that doctrine was opposed 
to the truth it must take care of itself.” What asad dilemma 
must the votaries of such a system be in who attempt to teach 
both Christianity and science on a foundation that is at once 
destructive of all Christianity and all science, and according 
to which neither one can have any existence in rational thought ! 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


+o 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 

Last year we ‘asked for a vote on the question of cutting or 
not cutting the leaves of the Review. The response was so small, 
not three hundred of our thousands of subscribers voting, and 
the result so indecisive as not to warrant us in making a depar- 
ture from the long-established custom. Most of those who object 
to the proposed cutting do so on the ground that they bind their 
volumes and protest against our spoiling their property for that 
purpose, Looking overa long list of periodicals like the Review 
we find that the great majority of them come uncut. Neverthe- 
less we still hold the question open and invite from those who 
have not responded an expression which may give us something 


more decisive than a closely balanced vote. 


MODERN CRUSADING—FAR EASTERN CHANGES. 

Mora.ty perplexing, diplomatically confusing, full of possible 
perils, the relations of civilized Europe to the far East and Africa 
are pregnant with an interest almost romantic. The conquest of 
India by England began this great epic of modern history ; the 
partition of China promises to make a more striking piece of the 
story of nations. At every movement in this march of the West 
upon the East there has been a chance that a return invasion 
may repeat the story of the Moslem avenging the bloodshed of 
the crusader. Toconfuse the situation Russia, more Eastern than 
Western, projects her vast bulk into every Asiatic situation, 
whether of conquest or of diplomacy, and evenonthe Nile counts 
as an influence to be reckoned up in the fate of Italian, French, 
or British colonies. Any morning we may read that Russia has 
interfered in some quarter of the field of conquest ; and if ever 
this huge leviathan should move westward with a determined 
aim of conquest the march might be as perilous to central Eu- 
rope as were the invasions of the Moslems. 

These problems turn to simplicity because all Eastern and 
African questions have put on the economic uniform; opening 
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markets, highways, making places for traders and their wares, 
securing control of tea crops and ivory harvests, inducing semi- 
civilized or uncivilized peoples to consume the products of Euro- 
pean mills—such pretensions are not mere pretexts, they are the 
largest reason for all this march and countermarch in the antip- 
odal world. Hardly less potent is the desire of great banking 
houses to make large commissions upon loans to poor princes, to 
railways, to every kind of large enterprise, and the desire of 
thrifty people to invest their savings in bonds bearing a high in- 
terest. The whole situation and the entire campaign are financial 
and commercial. And this is the novelty of it all. Pizzaro and 
the rest wanted gold—wanted gold more greedily than our mod- 
ern commercial travelers ; but the commercial traveler, the bank- 
ing house agent, and the promoter of railways and other “ im- 
provements,” are not bloody and cruel men, They kill nobody, 
though they worry diplomats and create “tense situations.” 
The romance vanishes with the bloody sword of an adven- 
turer torturing rude innocents to get revelations about gold or 
gems. It isa great game of hazard, perhaps, but it is mainly a 
bloodless game. ‘The men in plain clothes who play it are more 
dangerous to the purses of investors than to the unsophisticated 
native, who at least gets the arts of Europe and learns how to 
live more expensively, if less happily; and to live more expen- 
sively is by many persons mistaken for the chief aim of life 
under the sun. It is not a romantic story like the career of 
Warren Hastings; but it is a story of the chief pursuit of the 
Western World—to make goods and to sell them, to secure con- 
tracts for large loans and to place the bonds, One hopeful pros- 
pect opens out from the diplomatically clouded and threatening 
future; it is not the interest of the trader to exterminate con- 
sumers, or of the money lender to destroy the throne for which 
he borrows. “His imperial majesty of China,” or whatever be 
the lordly phrase, sounds well in a bond—nothing can be sub- 
stituted that appeals so strongly to the imagination of the actual 
purchaser of bonds, Therefore the imperial majesty will sur- 
vive; therefore the consumers of European goods will not lose 
their lives. In all this very modern episode there is only one 
serious peril—the peril of accident, of mischances, of misunder- 
standings. This danger grows less as the situation develops 
year by year. Men who know thoroughly that they are the 


agents of bankers and traders may be men of war professionally 
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and yet take care not to exalt the profession at the expense of 
the people who pay their salaries. Occasionally some rude war- 
rior of the plains or forests may become troublesome; fanaticism 
may arm Afghanistan or African tribes. But the peril will be 
localized. The large campaign is so well defined that no array 
of warlike fleets, no mobilization of armies, can mean more than 
that this or that national representative—premier or president or 
ezar—means that his principals shall have their fair share of the 
loans and the trade in China or elsewhere. 


MRS. ELLEN H. SIMPSON. 


Ir was no ordinary woman who at the end of a long life’s 
large labors fell peacefully asleep in her Philadelphia home on 
Sunday morning, December 19, 1897. Any review of her life 
must follow the course of that other illustrious life with which, 
from her girlhood, hers was bound up. 

In 1833 a frail-looking young man in feeble health who had 
engaged in the practice of medicine in the village of Cadiz, O., 
feeling called of God to become a physician of souls, entered the 
Pittsburg Conference and was assigned to St. Clairsville Circuit, 
which included his home. For the first two thirds of the year 
he attended, by agreement, to his doctor’s office during the 
week, preaching on Sundays at Cadiz and at St. Clairsville. 
At the end of eight months he closed his oftice, took horse and 
saddle-bags, and gave himself wholly to the work of the circuit, 
preaching around among its thirty-three appointments. At the 
next Conference session he was appointed to Pittsburg, and ar- 
riving there lodged fatefully the first night in the house of 
James Verner, a prominent and influential layman. The shy 
young itinerant was not so full of his Sunday’s sermons as not to 
notice that in the family was a daughter, Miss Ellen Holmes 
Verner. This matter he pondered in his heart, and the next 
year, on Tuesday, November 3, 1835, in that same house on 
Penn Street, at six o’clock in the evening, he was married to 
that young lady by Rev. Z. H. Costen. For bridal trip they 
took the steamboat Beaver on the Ohio early Wednesday 


morning, arriving in the afternoon at the home of his uncle, 


=) 
where his mother also was, on a bluff above the river near 
Wellsville. They returned on Friday in order that he might 


meet the Quarterly Conference at five o’clock on Saturday 
‘ A J 
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morning. Matthew Simpson and his bride remained in her 
father’s house until the end of that Conference year. He being 
then appointed to Williamsport, now Monongahela City, the 
young wife left the comfort and abundance in which she had 
been reared and went with him to find a feeble flock of poor 
people, a church heavily burdened with debt, and no house for 
the preacher. They rented for fifty dollars a year a one-story 
frame house with three rooms and a kitchen, and with their own 
young and eager hands joyously painted it and fitted it up as 
neatly and comfortably as they could. 

They were there but a few months when he was elected pro- 
fessor of natural science in Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa., 
by which event his pastoral career was terminated. During 
their two years in Meadville they shifted several times from 
house to house. 

In the latter part of 1838 he was chosen president of Asbury 
University at Greencastle, Ind., and they moved westward to 
cruder and more unsettled conditions. The State was compara- 


tively new, scarcely beyond the log-cabin stage, with its pros- 
perity yet to be dug up out of its fertile soil. Arriving in 


March, 1839, by a long journey over the muddiest and roughest 
of roads, they found a rude town of small one-story houses, with 
five hundred inhabitants, mostly settlers from Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and North Carolina, the place overcrowded with people 
from the fact that it was court week. The principal hotel, a 
log house, was full. Going to the next hostelry, Matthew Simp- 
son found no place for his wife to sit down and rest herself and 
care for her baby except outside on the back porch. However, 
accommodations were finally secured for the night. 

In Greencastle they lived as best they could for nine years, 
when his election as editor of the Western Christian Advocate 
took them to Cincinnati for four years. In 1852, on his election 
to the bishopric, Pittsburg became for the time their residence, 
until in 1859 he yielded to the desire of the Northwest and went 
to live in Evanston, accepting for the time the presidency of 
Garrett Biblical Institute. There they remained until 1863, when, 
choosing among a number of cities which competed to secure 
him, he decided upon Philadelphia, receiving as a gift from the 
generous laymen of that city the house No. 1809 Mount Ver- 
non Street, which some of his friends in New York city fur- 
nished throughout and completely fitted up. From that house 
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he removed in 1882 to No. 1334 Arch Street, which has been the 
family residence untilnow., There the great, good, gentle bishop 
died Jess than three weeks after his last public words were heard 
by the General Conference of 1884 at its closing session; there 
his wife dwelt in almost worshipful widowhood over thirteen 
years, no sound being sweeter to her than the mention of his 
name, no vision more entrancing than to gaze upon his picture 
on the wall, and no persons on earth so dear to her as those who 
loved him most. There too, at last, she folded her busy, benefi- 
cent hands, closed her dim eyes, and softly ceased to breathe. 

Mrs. Simpson was a woman to whom very many were greatly 
indebted for important services rendered and actual value re- 
ceived. Most of all, her husband owed her much. Some men 
are what their wives let them be; others are what they become 
in spite of their wives; while others are what their wives have 
helped them to be. To this last class Matthew Simpson be- 
longed. 

He owed much to her in his health. First and last he had 
many illnesses. At the beginning all physicians except one, a 
Hicksite Quaker, reputed to be an infidel, warned him that he 
entered on the ministry at the risk of his life. Marrying a 
man who was threatened with consumption, of which his sis- 
ter had just died, she entered on itinerant life with the probable 
prospect of an early widowhood. While professor at Meadville 
he suffered with a severe cough, pains in side and chest, and 
other symptoms of pulmonary disease. At the age of thirty- 
two he writes that he has lived four years longer than he ex- 
pected. While living in Greencastle he had fever and ague 
and afterward a long illness with typhoid fever. He resigned 
his college presidency there because broken down in health. 
While residing in Cincinnati, when the great epidemic of chol- 
era raged which Mrs, Harriet Beecher Stowe, then living at 
Lane Seminary, describes in her Life, he took as usual the preva- 
lent disease. Mrs, Simpson remained with him and nursed him 
back to health, having refused to take her children and go into 
the country because he could not leave. His delicate health 
filled him with apprehension in beginning episcopal work, and 
in his first year as a bishop he writes, “I feel sometimes that I 
cannot bear the physical efforts I make, together with the 
mental excitement under which I suffer, but must soon wear 


down to the grave.” Again, the next year, “ My labors in the 
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pulpit are beginning to affect my eyes; too much blood, I think, 
flows to my head.” Especially susceptible to malaria, in cross- 
ing the Isthmus of Panama, as in Indiana, he takes the fever ; 
and again while on a visit to the Orient, so that in Athens and 
in the Holy Land he was apparently dying. For a year after 
his return from that tour he was ill at his home in Pittsburg, 
and his friends were often expecting to hear of his death. Two 
years later, in 1860, he looks forward to “a speedy arrival at 
the end of life’s voyage.” ‘Through all the years of many sick- 
nesses this capable woman nursed and watched over him with a 
tender devotion and skill which did much to lengthen his days. 
Again and again he owed his life to her. She was determined 
he should live, and succeeded in carrying him on into his sev- 
enty-fourth year. At the General Conference in Philadelphia, 
when Matthew Simpson came feebly into the closing session to 
speak his farewell words to the Church, she kept at his side to 
watch over her sick bishop and take care of him. 

He owed much to her in his home; first of all in its wise and 
careful management. 

Leaving the comparative affluence of her father’s house, she had 
no home in comfortable conditions until they had been married 
a dozen years and he was settled in his Cincinnati editorship. 
In Indiana they “roughed it.” Society was in a primitive state. 
The women came to church in sunbonnets. Everything was 
to make. The young president, barely twenty-seven, had been 
called there to create a college. He started it with eleven 
students, The struggle for life was severe. There was no money 
to pay president or professors. During his long and frequent 
absences, traveling all over the State on horseback, fording 
creeks and rivers, wearing homespun garments like the farmers, 
preaching and lecturing to plant the love of learning among the 
people and raise money for the college, his wife was at Green- 
castle caring for their little children as best she could under con- 
ditions of which we havea glimpse in a letter written to President 
Simpson by Edward R. Ames, then presiding elder in the Indiana 
Conference: “I think on the whole we shall get twelve hundred 
dollars for the college, if you don’t all starve to death before 
we can collect it.” Great was the enthusiasm roused throughout 
the thinly settled State for education, and heroic were the gifts 
made by the people out of their poverty. Cynthiana Circuit sub- 
scribed more for the university than it did for its own wants. 
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(The institution, so founded by the sacrifices of poor settlers, 
makes by its noble history an irresistible appeal to the honor and 
conscience of the now comparatively wealthy Methodism of In- 
diana for its perpetual support and enlargement. For it to go 
down would be proof that the fathers left no descendants like 
themselves.) In the hardships of those early beginnings Mrs, 
Simpson bore her share, left alone much of the time with the 
burden of the family, now and then compelled by sheer necessity 
to pick up her children and travel across two States to find 
refuge in her father’s house in Pittsburg, when she received from 
him such messages as this: “Take good care of yourself and 
the children, Keep your spirits up. Providence may yet intend 


> During most of their married life the 


to give us a happy life.’ 
management of the home and the care of rearing seven children 
fell upon her and not upon him. 

His home owed much to her, next, in its hospitalities, social 
amenities, and benevolences, which she made bountiful and 
beautiful. No cold, selfish, inert, or apathetic woman was she, 
but with warm impulses reaching out kindly and helpful hands 
to many. At Greencastle she bestowed upon sick students spe- 
cial sympathy and attention, with her own hands preparing suit- 
able nourishment and carrying it to them. Some said she saved 
their lives. At Evanston her home was wide open with its cordial 
and interested welcome to students and faculty. And in Phila- 
delphia, that goodly city of hospitable homes, for twenty years 
no Methodist house was more generous and impartial in its 
hospitality than the home of the resident bishop. This was 
largely due to the enterpise, kind-heartedness, and social tact of 
the mistress of that home. She sent out and compelled people 
to come in. There were gatherings of ministry and of laity, of 
missionaries and of students, of residents and of strangers ; and 
Mrs. Simpson was never more radiant and charming than when 
standing at her husband’s side to welcome and bless them all. 
The home which the people of Philadelphia had given was 
always at the people’s service, used for their gratification and 
benefit. Whether any other episcopal residence in Methodism 
was ever so much a resort and center of attraction is doubtful. 
It is noticeable that in an exceptional way, almost from the 
beginning of his active life, Matthew Simpson was thrown into 
contact and acquaintance with a great number of men who were 
or became conspicuous in public life, civil or military, governors 
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of States, members of Congress, judges, cabinet ministers, for- 
eign ambassadors, or generals. His former students at Meadville 
and Greencastle were scattered over the country, many of them 
in influential positions. This in part explains the wide influence 
he exerted in public and national affairs, and also helps to explain 
how it came to pass that so many persons of distinction from all 
over the land visited his home. They knew him, and his ability 
commanded their admiration, his purity commanded their rever- 
ence, his sweetness commanded their affection. But also it is 
only just to add that the woman who presided in that home 
entered heart and soul into his friendships and made it delightful 
to his visitors, loving them because they loved him. And so 
they came freely and frequently from Boston and New York, 
from Baltimore and Washington and Pittsburg and the West, a 
brilliant and worthy list of guests. In that house General and 
Mrs. Grant, and also President and Mrs. Hayes, were visitors. 
Mrs, Simpson made her bishop’s home glow with light and love, 
so that it was worthy of the great Church he served and com- 
ported fitly with the dignity of his distinguished public life. 
And everywhere with simple, unaffected manners and cordial 


spirit she moved in gracious dignity, at ease herself and making 


others so, whether in plain and humble circles or in the stately 
surroundings and society of the Mansion House, as guest, with 
her husband and daughters, for six weeks, of Sir William McAr- 
thur, Lord Mayor of London, meeting there not a few of the 
nobility and other dignitaries of England in State or Church. 

In his success and advancement also Bishop Simpson owed 
something to his wife. She was more ambitious for him and 
jealous of his rights than he ever dared or cared to be for him- 
self. His mind was not on his rights, but on his duties. Many 
times her courage urged him forward when his native modesty, 
amounting in his earlier years to painful and awkward diffi- 
dence, would have kept him back. Appreciating with wifely 
pride the extraordinary abilities of her gifted husband, and 
with knowledge of his worthiness and a well-founded faith in his 
high possibilities, she was anxious that everywhere he should 
receive due recognition and take his proper prominence, certain 
that he would nobly justify whatever advancement might be 
given him. In all his work she was a loyal, vigilant, and skillful 
promoter of his utmost possible success. 

The Church owes much to Mrs. Simpson for watching over 
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the bishop, whose inspiring leadership and assiduous labor meant 
so much to the denomination and the wide kingdom of God on 
earth; for relieving him of family cares, so that his whole time 
and energy were released for the service of the Church; for 
bearing cheerfully her share of the self-denial involved in his 
many prolonged and distant absences; for sweetening, warming, 
and solidifying the social life of the churches in the communities 
where she lived; for zealously devoting her extraordinary ener- 
gies to the welfare and progress of Methodism ; and especially 
for her judicious, sympathetic, and eminently successful efforts 
in behalf of certain great and necessary charities of the Church. 
Through thirty years in the city of Philadelphia she was a grow- 
ing power for good, her usefulness increasing with her years and 
her steady enthusiasm ceasing only with her life. Overwhelming 
sorrow had the effect to intensify her pity for the sorrows of 
mankind ; and at last, when the fires of her bodily life sank low, 
gray ashes gathering on the top, her great heart still burned like 
a furnace with ardent love for the homeless and the friendless. 
The range and value of her public usefulness may be indicated 
by the following brief mention of particulars. She was appointed 
one of the Ladies’ Executive Committee of thirteen, represent- 
ing the original colonies, in the National Centennial Exhibition, 
in 1876, and devised the plan for obtaining sketches and pictures 
of all public charities in America and Europe originated and sup- 
ported by women. Over eight hundred associations responded, 
and this collection representing woman’s work is still preserved 
in the Permanent Exhibition. She aided in organizing and was 
president of the first Bible Readers’ Society in Philadelphia; or- 
ganized the Society of Silk Culture, but declined its presidency ; 
organized the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Methodist Hospital, and 
was its first president ; organized the temporary Home for the 
Poor in West Philadelphia ; assisted in organizing the Home for 
the Aged in Camden; actively aided the Indian Association, and 
had some of its meetings at her home; was a vice president of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, and of the Woman’s 
Foreign and Home Missionary Societies ; interested herself in 
the recently established girls’ school, the first meeting in its be- 
half being held at her house; was a trustee of the American 
University, and a director of the Museum of Art. These, how- 
ever, were but minor parts of her public work. The Methodist 
Home for the Aged and the Orphanage, two grand _ institutions 
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now nobly housed and provided for, stand as her chief monu- 
ments. Of the Home she was president for over twenty-five 
years, having been elected at one of its earliest meetings, held at 
the home of Colonel Alexander Cummings. 

Her executive ability had play in several large fairs which she 
superintended for the Home, and which yielded an average of 
thirty thousand dollars each. When one of these fairs was in 
progress the Russian Grand Duke Alexis was in Philadelphia for 
a brief visit. Mrs. Simpson conceived that she could utilize him to 
advertise and help the fair, if his attendance could be secured and 
announced, General Meade had charge of all his arrangements. 
Making her request to the general, she was promptly and decis- 
ively repulsed and told that such a thing was quite impossible, 
if not absurd; the grand duke would feel no interest in, and 
could not spend his time attending, a denominational fair. But 
the general found himself outranked; he could not shake her 
off ; she conquered the conqueror of Gettysburg; and an enor- 
mous crowd went to the fair to see the grand duke moving about 
the hall and making his purchases from table to table, Bishop 
Simpson afterward, on behalf of the lady managers, thanking 
him for his interest and presenting him with the handsomest 
article in the fair, nine hundred dollars having been raised to 
buy it for that purpose. This incident fairly illustrates the inge- 
nuity, enterprise, skill, and amiable, yet victorious, persistence 
of this highly capable woman. 

Of the orphanage she was planner, founder, and, until her 
death, president. Hers was the first subscription to it. Through 
her Colonel Joseph M. Bennett, not a Methodist, became inter- 


ested in the enterprise, and in 1881 gave it a house and lot. 


Later he gave twenty-five acres of very valuable land near Fair- 
mount Park, on which now stands the large and handsome orphan- 
age building accommodating two hundred. In 1888 the erection of 
the building came to a halt because of an empty treasury. Thirty 
thousand dollars was needed to finish and furnish it. Colonel 
Bennett, learning of the situation, told Mrs, Simpson that if four 
weeks later she would bring to the bank at 9 a. m. the sum of 
ten thousand dollars, raised from the churches, he would add 
twenty thousand to that amount to finish the building. At the 
time appointed she, with others, met him at the bank of which 
Robert E. Pattison was president, and informed him that the 
fulfillment of his offer was due, as the ten thousand dollars was 
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already on deposit in the bank. He was better than his word, 
for he took out of his pocket a signed check for twenty-five 
thousand dollars for the institution, to which he had previously 
given ten thousand dollars in cash, besides eighty thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of property. Years later he added two wings and a 
laundry at a cost of thirty-seven thousand dollars. This same 


generous benefactor, learning, a year or two ago, that the Home 


for the Aged needed enlargement, and more ground than it could 
get in the location where it has stood for thirty years, bought 
eight acres of choice land adjoining the orphanage property, with 
a view to the transfer of the Home to that more eligible spot. 
All this, which was chiefly due to her influence and sagacity, 
brought unutterable joy to Mrs, Simpson, and in June, 1897, she 
spent much of her failing strength in completing the legal 
transfer of the new tract of ground for the Home, unwilling to go 
away to her seaside cottage for the summer until all was done. 
It proved to be almost her last work for her beloved public 
charities. The magnificent tasks of her life were nobly finished. 
And, as a result, in a short time, in one of the choicest locations, 
side by side, in one ample estate, will stand two of the grandest 
institutions in all Methodism, objects of grateful pride to Phila- 
delphia, fountains of Christlike benevolence to suffering hu- 
manity, and lasting monuments to the rare skill and devotion of 
a strong, great-hearted, courageous, patient, and laborious 
woman. Sheltering forlorn age and forsaken childhood, they 
also shelter her memory from the touch of oblivion. 

Her public work, only a part of which can be here referred to, 
did not exhaust her heart. Her private charities were numerous 
and constant. The lanes and alleys, where the needy suffer, 
were familiar with her face. And neglecting no interests of her 
family, she kept a firm hold on a wide circle of personal friends, 
putting into her friendships the same decided strength of charac- 
ter as marked her work. 

To this loyal and capable woman it was due that the home to 
which, during forty-nine years of wedded life, Matthew Simp- 
son returned from his journeys was full of peace and order, 
sweetness and light, glimpses of which we have in his letters. 
To her he wrote from the house of Mayor James Harper, in 
New York city, while a delegate in the General Conference of 
1844, concerning the ladies he met : “Some are handsome, some 
ugly ; many amiable and accomplished ; but taking all in all, ‘I 
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wad na gie my ain wife for ony wife I see.” To her he wrote 
on November 3, 1857, in a letter from Beyrout, Syria: “'Twenty- 
two years ago this evening—yes, this very evening! Do you 
remember the little group which met in that parlor in Penn 
Street, and do you remember the neat young woman, with the 
flush of health upon her cheek, who stood trembling beside a 
tall, awkward-looking young man?. . . And now here in Beyrout 
sits that same lank man, not now young, and sends across the 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic the greetings of unchanged, un- 
dying affection to the same woman, not now quite so roseate, but 
more thoughtful and even more worthy to be loved.” In 1871, 
thirty-six years after their marriage, he wrote to her: “I saw 
in Monongahela City, the other day, the small house in which 
you and I commenced housekeeping. It is the same little build- 
ing, but looks smaller, as larger houses are around it. How 
many memories came clustering around me as I looked upon this 
scene of our earlier labors and love, and how short seems the 
interval between those days and these! But years have inter- 
vened—years of sunlight and of shade—years of great joy and 
of deep sorrow. Iam older. I would fain hope that I am wiser 
and better, but how little we learn, as we should learn, of life’s 
great mission and of life’s great duties!” 

When her husband's life came to its earthly end she bowed 
her head for a time in inconsolable grief. But, after a while, 


grieving no less sorrowfully, she lifted herself up and said, like 


the strong, godly woman she was, “I will go again to my or- 
phanage work, and find what relief I can in comforting the grief 
of others, and binding up their broken hearts.” And in the 
streneth of that high resolve she rose and went forth to crown 
her long life with ite most beautiful, perhaps its most serviceable 
and fruitful, decade. 

In the white marble mausoleum in West Laurel Hill Cemetery, 
above the Schuylkill, now rest together the bodies of husband 
and wife; while they dwell forever in that home above, of 
which he wrote to her across the sea from Dresden on Septem- 
ber 25,1857: “In the graveyard of the Moravians, which I 
visited to-day, instead of the inscription ‘ Dead,’ were the 
words ‘Gone Home? such a day. It was quite touching. ‘A 
home in heaven!’ How sweet to think, to know there is a 
world of bliss with a home in it, a quiet resting place for the 


° . 4 ” 
soul when life’s journey is over ! 
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A NEGLECTED SOURCE OF ILLUSTRATION. 


Every preacher realizes to a greater or less degree the value of pointed 


illustrations in the construction of sermons. He must have observed 
how extensively Christ used them in setting forth the great truths of his 
kingdom. As a rule, the most successful preachers are the men with 
greatest ability in the use of illustrations, whether for argument or eluci- 
dation. They draw upon every conceivable source, and find striking 
analogies in things the average preacher passes by as useless, 

Every young Methodist preacher is required to study and master 
Broadus on Preparation and Delivery of Sermons. In that work the 
author ably discusses the various sources of illustration, but passes by 
without a word one of the most prolific fields—the field of missionary en- 
terprise. The average person who hears two sermons a day will testify 
that this field is seldom drawn upon by preachers. Such neglect is a 
loss, not only to the maker of sermons, but to those who hear. 

Some of the many advantages to be gained by frequent illustration 
from missionary enterprises may be briefly stated : 

1. The richness of the field. In the various ages and countries there is 
the same unregenerate human nature, to be changed by the same Gospel 
with practically the same operations and results, Prejudice has to be 
overcome, opposition broken down, the savage heart tamed, human 
nature regenerated, and human institutions revolutionized, The experi- 
ences of those who yield to the Gospel are much the same. Nevertheless 
its triumph in heathen lands is attended with incidents so numerous and 
thrilling that missionary intelligence often reads like a romance—inci- 
dents which most effectively illustrate the great Gospel truths. 

2. These illustrations are easily acquired. A great volume of mission- 
ary literature is now coming from the press of the country. This is to 
be found in the religious weeklies, missionary magazines, tracts, and 
books. Even the daily papers publish frequent articles and incidents 
from mission lands, With a few new books each year, such as Pierson’s 
Miracles of Missions, and with two or three good monthly missionary 
magazines coming to his study, the preacher has before him a mass of in- 
cidents from which he can cull many that are interesting, powerful, and 
pointed in illustrating his themes. 

3. Their appropriateness. The first essential of a good illustration is 
that it be adapted to the point under discussion. There is little use for 
illustrations which are purely ornamental. In the great struggle between 
sin and righteousness, in lands where the true light is beginning to 
shine, not only the missionary, but his converts have daily experiences 


which fulfill and magnify the word of God. Such experiences are real— 
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not imaginary—and when applied to the great truths of the Gospel bring 
them vividly to light. Surely the preacher can here find a vast fund of 
incidents well adapted to his purpose. 

4. Their freshness. The latest recorded incidents of missionary enter- 
prise contain illustrations which, if properly expressed and applied, will 
seldom fail fo take hold even on the dullest of hearers. The fact that 
they come fresh from the battlefield where Christianity is meeting and 
conquering heathenism serves to intensify their usefulness. Many illus- 
trations taken from history, science, and everyday experience fail because 
of their frequent use by different preachers. Least of all do intelligent 
congregations care for their preachers to repeat ad infinitum the stock 
illustrations of bulky homiletic commentaries, books of cut-and-dried 
illustrations, and other cheap arrangements for lazy or thick-headed 
ministers. Such illustrations lose their charm for the preacher himself, 
because there is no iota of originality in their use. Some one else has 
not only discovered the resemblance, but made the application. 

5, The frequent use of incidents and anecdotes from mission lands re- 
quires the wide reading of missionary literature by the preacher. This 
in itself is great gain. Before he can lead his people to an intelligent 
conception and liberal support of our work in foreign lands he must him- 
self be thoroughly imbued with the missionary spirit. His love for the 
cause must be strong enough to lead him to prefer a deficiency in his 
salary rather than in the missionary collection. This love he cannot 
have without keeping constantly in touch with the workers in the field. 

6. We believe that the frequent use of illustrations from this source 
are the best possible method of keeping the subject constantly before the 
people, without incurring the charge of ‘‘ hobby-riding.” It is the habit 
of many preachers to attempt to enlighten their people on this subject 
by preaching one sermon annually—one as old as their ministry—just 
before taking the collection. As regards this subject they then remain 
practically silent for the rest of the year. Of course the people give ac- 
cording to their knowledge, and the offering is all too often no credit to 
the Church. Just now we are trying to pay a heavy missionary debt, 
and many plans are proposed, Such a crisis would not be upon us were 


we as preachers more faithful in giving the people missionary intelligence 
and unselfishly pointing out to them the path of duty. 
Brownsville, Pa. Harry M. CHALFAant. 


“THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT.” 
THE article on this subject, in the November Review, attacks both 
the ‘‘satisfaction” and ‘‘ governmental” theories of atonement, and 
theory of 


’ 


substitutes one somewhat similar to the ‘‘moral influence’ 

Unitarians. The writer of the article holds that atonement consists ina 

‘readjustment of man,” (1) by convincing man of his sinfulness in caus- 

ing the crucifixion, and (2) by presenting the ‘‘ possibilities for him in 

divine grace.” And is this all we have left of the great doctrine of 
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atonement? Certainly it is something vitally different from that preached 
by the fathers and founders of Methodism and cherished by millions of 
evangelical Christians on both sides of the sea. The commonly received 
idea of redemption, though marked with some difficulties, is in general 
most reasonable and acceptable to the human mind. Penitents receive it 
joyfully. Believers sing and shout over it. Preachers find that it works 
well. It walks into men’s hearts as though it had the right of way. 

It may be doubted if the death of Jesus is ‘* the indisputable evidence 
of the depravity of the race.” Undoubtedly those who slew him were 
depraved, but even they did it ‘‘ through ignorance,” and would not 
have done it had they known he was ‘‘ the Lord of glory.” Cain's mur- 
der of Abel was a stronger proof of depravity ; but even that would not 
prove the depravity of the race. As to man’s total depravity, it is non- 
existent, save in the imagination of the most cast-iron Calvinist. It is 
impossible among finite creatures, and is nowhere taught in the Script- 
ures. The general depravity of man is an accepted doctrine ; but the cru- 
cifixion proves neither total depravity nor its universal prevalence. 

As to the second object of the atonement, presented by this writer, it 
looks to the redemption of the race through ‘‘the life and teaching of 
Jesus Christ.” Life is ‘‘ renovated by Christ’s life, as symbolized by his 
blood,” says the writer. No, not Christ’s life, lovely as it was, but 
Christ’s death, redeems. Shed blood is nowhere used as a symbol of life. 
It is the symbol of redemption and cleansing from guilt. When John 
called Jesus ‘‘ the Lamb of God” every Jew knew he referred to the sac- 
rificial lamb daily slain at the temple. When Jesus said he came ‘to 
give his life a ransom” no one thought of anything else than the re- 
demption of ‘‘many” by the offering of one. When he spoke of being 
“lifted up” we are told he signified by ‘‘what death he should die.” 
That was to ‘draw all men” unto him, Redemption by ‘‘ shedding of 
blood ” is the clear teaching of the New Testament. 

Philadelphia, Pa. T. M. GrirFiru. 


“IS THE MILLENNIUM AN EVOLUTION?” 

Tue article in the November Review by Dr. Rawlins on the above sub- 
ject prompts this word of reply. It is perhaps a question which the 
learned world knows less about—the theological doctrine of the millen- 
nium or the scientific hypothesis of evolution. We have no theory to 
ventilate, but desire to protest against such materialistic interpretation 
of difficult apocalyptic passages of Scripture. The tone of Dr. Rawlins’s 
article reminds one of the spirit of Justin Martyr, who said, ‘‘I and 
others who are right-minded Christians on all points are assured that 
there will be a resurrection of the dead, and a thousand years in Jerusa- 
lem, which will then be built, adorned, and enlarged,” etc. 

Of the fact of a millennium we can have no doubt, but of its nature 
and manifestation let us more humbly say, ‘‘ Now I know in part.” Dr. 
Rawlins himself humbly acknowledges, ‘‘ No one may describe the mil- 
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lennium before it comes to pass.” He would have seemed more consist- 
ent if he had left the remainder of the paragraph unwritten. Let him 
reflect with Justin that ‘‘ many of a pure and devout Christian mind are 
not of the same opinion” as he. If we must have some definite interpre- 
tation of the millennial prophecies commend us to the view expressed by 
Dr. Terry in his Hermeneutics (pp. 874-378), which has been handed down 
to the Church from Augustine, that the millennium began with the death 
and resurrection of Christ, when ‘‘the graves were opened, and many 
bodies of the saints which slept arose, and came out of the graves 
after his resurrection,” and that the end of the millennium is not yet 
come, but is hastening on with the marvelous triumphs of the Gospel 
in our own day. 

It was, perhaps, one of the editorial departments of the Review that 
recently declared, ‘ Eschatalogy is at once the most fascinating and 
most profitless branch of theological science.’ For myself I find that, as 
some one has well said, ‘‘ Doing the will of God leaves me no time for 
disputing about his plans.” Christians may learn a lesson from the old 
saying of the rabbis, ‘‘If every Jew would perfectly observe the law for 


” 


” 


a single day the Messiah would come.” Brothers, let us by obedient 
faith in Christ hasten on the coming or the consummation of the mil- 
lennial kingdom. God speed the day! F. H. CHAMBERLIN. 


La Conner, Wash, 


THE DIVINE CHARACTER. 

Man is not asked to become reconciled to a God who is an unintelligent 
force or a tyrant, but a Being of character. Take character out of the 
universe, and all beings will be reduced to devils in their depravity and 
anarchy of life. Given one being in the universe with character, human 
or divine, and the reign of law begins. Character and law are correla- 
tive. Law was not first and then character, but character first. The 
higher the grade of character, the farther-reaching the law, Given an 
infinitely holy character, and there must be an infinitely holy law. 

Now, since man isa transgressor of the moral law, he cannot be saved 
by trying to keep it without a proper recognition of the character behind 
the law from which that law emanates; for the law is not itself a sufficient 
means to salvation, but only shows the necessity of it. It is a ‘‘school- 
master to bring us unto Christ.” In other words, the divine character 
behind all moral law became flesh. That flesh was Christ. The reli- 
gious history of man shows that God was long regarded as anything else 
than love. Christ is God, advancing toward man through the barriers 


of ignorance and misconception. There can be no true reconciliation 
until the true nature of each is recognized by man. Christ revealed God, 
not outside of himself, but in himself. Hence he must be accepted 
to know God; and whoever thus knows God has a growing recognition 
of that holy character once incarnate to confirm the law 

Horicon, Wis. Moritz L. EvERsz. 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 


SUBJECTIVE STUDIES FOR THE MINISTER. 


Tuer minister has todo with the deepest problems of life, and therefore 
should “nderstand thoroughly the springs of human action. He shouid 
be familiar with the studies which concern the essence of things. This 
will at once lead him into the realmsof psychology and philosophy. The 
highest forms of ethicai study need a basis of metaphysics. The German 
university in prescribing the courses for a degree requires that one of the 
studies must be in the line of philosophy, showing that in the view of 
this scholastic nation all departments should be related to philosophy as 
their basis. It is for this reason among others that theological semi- 
naries lay emphasis on theology, both systematic and biblical, and that 
back of theology stands, as preliminary, the subjects which we have 
mentioned, 

If we turn from this view of things to the practice obtaining at the 
present time one would be inclined to think the opposite was the true 
method, Our studies are mainly objective. It is the age of black- 
boards and external appliances and objective knowledge. We have to 
do with what are called facts. Hence it is that on the subject of the 
Bible men study the dates of the several books, the authors, the text, 
and the student becomes a depository of facts and figures. He knows a 
great many things, and knows them accurately. This in a measure is 
proper. It is well to know who wrote the Book of Genesis ; it is proper 
to study the authorship of Isaiah. But when we have decided these 
questions to our satisfaction we do not know the Book of Genesis nor 
the Book of Isaiah. What needs to be known, especially by the minister, 
is what those authors have written, what principles they have inculcated, 
what springs of action they disclose, what life they exhibit. In other 
words, he must go to the roots of truth. 

In general, we may say that he should be acquainted with biblical 
theology, as distinguished from biblical facts. It is essential that one 
know the date of Christ’s birth, the number of years in Christ’s life, his 
death and the certainty of his resurrection, These are the objective 
facts without which we would not give the same attention to what he 
states ; but of what importance would these be if we did not study his 
life and his teaching, if his parables and miracles are not regarded as 
setting forth vital and essential truth forthe world ? ‘‘ The letter killeth, 
but the spirit giveth life.” A young minister may be able to answer the 
questions concerning the facts of all the books of the Old and New Tes- 
tament Scriptures and yet be powerless to make those books effective, 
unless he has given time to the substance of truth which they contain. 
It is becoming, therefore, that we study the properties of things ; yet it 
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seems that these external properties have been invested with undue im- 
portance at the present time. The objective has taken the place of the 
subjective. The shell has been substituted for the essence. The husks 
are often offered to the people instead of the solid grain. 

It is not the thought of this paper to undervalue the objective and 
external element in the studies of the minister. The facts of the Bible, 
of science, of literature, of art are not only interesting but necessary and 
profitable; yet they should have far less of the preacher’s time than the 
deep underlying principles and thoughts with which they are associated. 
If one has observed the tendencies of our preaching he will have 
found that the preaching of a series of facts, however grand, does not 
turn men to righteousness so completely as when the great underlying 
principles are argued and urged and the objective element is employed 
for illustration and not as the staple of preaching. If a minister of the 
Gospel is preaching on the text, ‘‘ God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not per- 
ish, but have everlasting life,” he will not meet the demands of the text 
by giving a simple statement of the time when God’s Son was given, and 
by proving the exact date of the birth of Christ and the period of his 
crucifixion. The real thought of the text will not be met until he has 
set forth the wonderful love of God in giving One who was his own Son 
for the redemption of the world. It is love manifested in the sacrifice 
of God which was manifested in the sacrifice of his Son. The apostles 
desired to know Christ in ‘‘the power of his resurrection, and the fel- 
lowship of his sufferings.” If we will penetrate deeply by the power of 
the Spirit the profound mysteries of redemption we will find jewels of 
rarest beauty and richness with which to enrich those who wait upon 


our ministry. 


A SUGGESTIVE ECCLESIASTICAL EVENT. 

THE recent resignation of the Rev. Dr. John Hall, pastor of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, in the city of New York, with its out- 
come is an event of more than passing importance. The history of the 
matter, briefly stated, is that thirty years ago Dr. Hall was called to the 
pastorate of one of the most important churches in the metropolis of 
the nation. During all that period his pastorate has been eminently suc- 
cessful, perhaps none more so, So faras appearances would go, he is still 
in the vigor of his intellectual and physical strength. Previous to this 
pastorate he had been for eighteen years a minister of the Gospel, so 
that at the time of his resignation he had completed forty-eight years of 
ministerial service—a length of service which in his opinion justified 
his laying down the cares of so large and important a congregation. His 
resignation was tendered and was in due time accepted by the session 
of the church, and a large support was voted to him as pastor emeritus, 
The statements of the press indicate that his resignation aroused pro- 
found regret throughout the congregation, so much so that he was at 
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once requested to withdraw it and to continue his pastoral service. Al- 
though it is stated that some members of the session preferred that the 
acceptance of the resignation should be final, the expression asking him 
to remain was so practically unanimous that in accordance therewith he 
has withdrawn his resignation and will continue pastor of the church. 
It is to be noted, however, that, previous to his resignation, some 
thought it would be well for him to have an associate pastor who could 
relieve him of a part of the burdens of his pastorate, of which sugges- 
tion he had not thought well. Inthe resumption of his pastorate he has 
evidently yielded that point, as indicated in the terms in which he has 
withdrawn his resignation. 

The matter of interest for the ‘‘ Itinerants’ Club” is the forcible re- 
quest of a large congregation that a man who had been for forty-eight 
years a minister should continue his pastorate among them. This is so 
utterly out of harmony with ordinary ideas and methods that it is proper 
for us to seek the cause. The more usual method would be for the con 
gregation to accept the resignation at once; to pass a series of resolu 
tions expressing a high appreciation of the great service which he had 
rendered to the church, and of regret that he felt compelled to lay down 
the duties of his office, and at once to proceed to call a man fresh from 
a theological seminary or who has only recently entered into the pas- 
toral office. We are not discussing the wisdom or unwisdom of this 
course; but it is an important fact that a man who had apparent; 
reached the summit of his ministry and who had been a minister for 
well-nigh fifty years is asked by one of the largest, wealthiest, and most 
intelligent congregations in the city of New York to resume his pastor- 
ate. What can be the cause ? 

It is evident that Dr. Hall has endeared himself to his church, so that 
they feel unwilling to hear a new voice in the place where they have so 
long listened to him, His personality will account for it, in part. <A 
man of great dignity of character, simplicity of life, and singleness of 
purpose, he is such a person as we assume would attach himself to the 
congregation, and the congregation to him. Whatever his utterances 
they could not be separated from the noble personality by which they 
were expressed; and this, connected with piety and unselfish devotion, 
must be taken into account. His personality, therefore, is a potent fact 
in this estimate, and also his fidelity to pastoral duties. 

Again, those who have heard him have been struck by two elements in 
his preaching. The first of these is its expository character, Dr. Hall 
seems chiefly to have devoted himself to elaborating the text and bring- 
ing out the thought which underlies it. His utterances, most of them, 
have been what are called the commonplaces of Christianity, the famil- 
iar truths with which we have been acquainted from childhood. Added 
to this is his constant simplicity of statement. It is not difficult for a 


child to understand him. His utterances are so unpretentious that peo- 
ple who cannot look beneath the surface have been known to go to his 
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church, listen to his sermon, and go away to express astonishment at the 
extreme simplicity of such a discourse in a church where are to be found 
some of the mostcultured and able men of the metropolis. His sermons 
are so plain that anyone might be supposed capable of preaching them. 
But let the person who criticises them unfavorably undertake to an- 
nounce the same sentiments in as impressive a way and he will find 
how exceedingly difficult it is. Dr, Hall has the rare faculty of taking 
the great heart-truths of Christianity, the great characters of Scripture, 
its parables and its miracles, and so investing them with his own experi- 
ence and with the richness of his own meditations that they become 
living forces in the life of the people, who go away feeling that they 
have somehow been blessed and enriched in their spiritual life. People 
have been heard to say that they go to hear Dr. Hall in the afternoon 
in order that once during the day at least they may have their souls fed 
with the bread of life. He understands the Gospel, its philosophy, its 
history. He has meditated deeply and profoundly on the life and 
teachings of his Lord, has walked with Jesus in the garden, and has 
been near him as he arose and appeared to his disciples. He has gone 
with Paul through the wondrous plan of salvation, as revealed in the 
epistles to the Galatians and the Romans, until it is written on the 
very tablets of his being; he has studied the first epistle to the Corin- 
thians until the great principles of Church government and Church 
life have become a part of his being ; he has gone through the second 
epistle until he has felt the very throbs of the sufferings of the great 
apostle and the profoundness of his sympathy. He has stood with 
John on the isle of Patmos, and heard the voices which spoke to 
him from the other world, and has seen with him the city of God, 
coming down from heaven. All these great truths, both from the 
prophetical Scriptures and the New Testament, are very precious and 
important. Dr. Hall has lived them, has enjoyed them, has preached 
them. This, it would seem, is the philosophy of the event which we 
are considering, 

We write not thus for the laudation of this revered pastor, but rather 
for the emulation of our younger ministers; and we desire that they may 
learn from it the lesson that not by mere brilliancy of scholarship, not 
by the scintillations of imagination, nor by the declaration of new and 
strange thoughts is humanity to be blessed, but rather by a deep insight 
into the things of God and a showing of them to the people with the 
simplicity and clearness which befit so lofty a theme. To do this, how- 
ever, requires scholarship. It is with Dr. Hall, not an expression of its 
want, but of its fullness—scholarship so scholarly that neither preacher 
nor hearer perceives its presence until he stops to analyze it, and finds to 
his surprise that the very simplicity is a proof of the training behind it. 
Dr. Archibald Alexander, one of the founders of the Princeton Theolog- 
ical Seminary, uttered this truth: ‘‘It takes all our learning to make 
things simple.” 
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ARCHEOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


ARCHLEOLOGY AND CRITICISM. 


Proressor DrIvER, in the Preface to the last edition of his Introduc- 
tion to the Literature of the Old Testament, though in a general way ac- 
knowledging that the archeological discoveries of recent years have 
been both valuable and interesting, yet maintains that they have revealed 
nothing at variance with the generally accepted conclusions of critics. 
But, lest we may misrepresent him, we shall reproduce his own words, 
which are as follows: ‘‘ The attempt to refute the conclusions of criticism 
by means of archwology has signally failed, . . . and the idea that the 
monuments furnish a refutation of the general critical position is a pure 
illusion.” The soundness or fallacy of this statement must depend upon 
the real meaning of the terms ‘‘ criticism” and the ‘‘ general critical posi- 
tion.” For, as we all know, there are critics and critics. We presume, 
however, that the learned author had in mind the vague term ‘higher 
criticism,” in other words, a critical inquiry into the nature, origin, and 
date of the several books of the Old Testament. Now, what are the gen- 
erally accepted conclusions of critics? Unless that can be answered 
Professor Driver’s statements may mean one thing to one man and some- 
thing quite different to another. Indeed, he admits that there is a crit- 
icism which cannot be trusted, and that there are extreme critics; for 
in the same paragraph he adds: ‘‘I readily allow that there are some 
critics who combine with their literary criticism of the Old Testament an 
historical criticism, which appears to me to be unreasonable and extreme; 
and I am not prepared to say that isolated instances do not exist in 
which opinions expressed by one or another of these critics may have to 
be reconsidered in the light of recent discoveries,” 

These words of the Oxford professor seem to repudiate the extreme 
wing of the critical school, no less than the conclusions drawn from the 
monuments by such men as Sayce and Hommel. It is therefore an 
effort to find a middle way between the Wellhausen school and the con- 
servatives under the leadership of the Assyriologist and the modern 
archeologist. That the latter have sometimes gone too far cannot be 
doubted, and that they have occasionally reached conclusions on insuf- 
ficient data is also evident; but their shortcomings in this regard are few 
and far between, compared with the wild speculations of Wellhausen 
and his less distinguished echoes. Wellhausenism followed to its legiti- 
mate results would wipe out everything supernatural about the reli- 
gion of Israel, and would reduce the Old Testament to the level of the 
sacred books of other nations. It is, therefore, refreshing to learn from 
the pen of Professor Driver that archeology and the general critical 
position are after all not so widely separated. Thus may we not 
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hope that the chasm which once existed is being gradually bridged 
over? It is now much less common among the critics than it was ten 
years ago to sneer at the efforts of the Assyriologists, and to brand al- 
most all the conclusions of the archeologists, especially when referring 
to biblical criticism, as unscientific. Scholars have in the meantime also 
weighed the subjective theories of some of the critical leaders, and have 
found them wanting. Archeology has constantly pushed to the front, 
and as it has revealed its varied treasures it has shown the weakness of 
Wellhausenism. Ina general way we may say that not a single one of 
the recent discoveries has in any way contradicted the Old Testament; 
but, on the other hand, many a passage which at one time was regarded 
as doubtful or obscure has been explained and confirmed in a most won- 
derful manner. Thus the monuments bear indubitable testimony to the 
antiquity of many a custom and practice which the neo-critics once 
regarded as later inventions of Hebrew writers, invested with an air of 
antiquity with the view of giving them greater authority. Much in the 
same way as if some modern politician in the United States should foist 
his own views, in regard to the money or other question upon the 
American peoplein the name of Jefferson or Washington. 

Now, one of the cardinal doctrines of the German biblical critic of the 
destructive type and his meek follower in English-speaking countries is 
that the Old Testament is of a much later date than was formerly sup- 
posed, and that the several books in the Hebrew Scriptures are the results 
of compilation and more or less careful editing. There are, it is com- 
monly acknowledged, some passages in the Hebrew Bible interpolated 
after the main body of the work had been written; but if Ezra or his con- 
temporaries did some editing that is no reason why an entire book should 
be branded as post-exilic. One has well said, ‘‘The love of documentary 
analysis, like the love of allegorical interpretation, tends in some minds to 
become a morbid passion, under the influence of which one cannot read 
the simplest paragraph without dark suspicion of duplicity of author- 
ship.” Thus, according to the neo-critics, everything from Genesis to 
Malachi is a mosaic, more or less artistically patched together. Even 
Obadiah, the shortest book in the Old Testament, is of composite origin. 
Should anyone desire to gratify his curiosity in this direction let him 
examine the Polychrome, or ‘‘ Rainbow,” Bible now going through the 
press, Take, for instance, the thirteenth page of the Book of the Judges, 
containing vi, 28-vii, 2. This single page has five different colors or 
documents, but so placed together as to show at least fifteen patches. 
This is criticism gone to seed and bound to fall into disrepute. 

We shall not discuss the document theory in this place, but shall 
simply ask the question, Why do the critics depress the date of the 
several books? Why, for instance, do they insist upon the nonmosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch? Underlying the entire scheme of the 
Wellhausen school of critics is the determination of reducing the Old 
Testament to the level of other books, and thus to deprive it of all 
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supernatural worth. In order to do this successfully both the miraculous 
and prophetical elements must be eliminated, Granting that the books 
were not written till centuries after the events therein discussed had taken 
place, there is no need of inspiration or supernatural aid to foretell 
them. This prophecy is not prophecy at all, but rather history, so 
worded, however, as to deceive the ages till the time of Wellhausen and 
his wise followers. So, in regard to the miraculous, if anything has 
been reported as passing the boundaries of the natural it is for the inter- 
est of the writer to date it back to the distant past, when the wonderful, 
mysterious, and legendary played such an important part. Anyone 
adopting such a theory will find some difficulty in distinguishing be- 
tween the miracles of the Old Testament and the wonderful works of 
Hercules and other heroes of Greek mythology. If, for example, the 
Book of Daniel was not written till 168 B. C. the story of the three 
young men in the fiery furnace, or of Daniel in the lions’ den, can be 
termed legendary or mythical much more easily than if the book had 
been written by Daniel or some contemporary in the same year or dec- 
ade as the events are supposed to have occurred, 

Some of the arguments produced by the critics for the late origin of 
books are of the flimsiest kind. One argument to prove that Daniel 
could not have been written as early as 550 B. C. is the presence of three 
Greek words. ‘‘ These words,” says Driver, ‘‘it may be confidently 
affirmed could not have been used in the Book of Daniel unless it had 
been written after the dissemination of Greek influences in Asia through 
the conquests of Alexander the Great.” Such reason is scientific (?), 
written by a critic, a defender of modern criticism. The words in ques- 
tion are the names of musical instruments. What reason can there be for 
thinking that these musical terms or musical instruments, if you please, 
did not exist before the time of Aristotle or Plato, or for thinking that 
not only the words but the very instruments could not have been carried 
to Babylon centuries before the time of Alexander ? If not directly from 
Greece, by the way of Egypt? The fact that Professor Petrie found 
among the ruins of Tel-el-Amarna many specimens of Mycenzxan pottery 
proves that there were commercial relations between Egypt and Greece 
at least 1400 B. C. If Greece and Egypt exchanged commodities at so 
sarly a date, many centuries earlier, is it an incredible thing that these 
musical instruments bearing Greek names could have been found in 
3abylon in the sixth century before our era? Archeology has clearly es- 
tablished the fact that there was a flourishing commerce between the 
nations of the Orient from gray antiquity. This fact must be emphasized. 
The critics can no longer ignore it. It confirms in a remarkable way 
several important things reported in the Bible as historical, but relegated 
by the critics to the region of myths, such as the account of the military 


campaign reported in Genesis xiv. The monuments have shown that 
this chapter may have been actual history, and not a fanciful story in- 
vented centuries later by some one who had witnessed the expeditions of 
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the later Assyrian kings. Nay, more, three or four of the very names 
have been revealed to us by monuments of undoubted antiquity. 

The critics have delighted tc regard the ancient Israelites as a people 
far down in the scale of civilization, and utterly unfit for such legislation 
as is contained in the Pentateuch. They have evolved a Hebrew, not out 
of history as given in the Bible, but out of their own idea of the devel- 
opment of the Israelites, They have constructed a theory. Everything 
must bend to this. If the documents, they say, fail to support this theory, 
then the documents must be spurious. The teachings of the Pentateuch 
are too lofty to have come from the semibarbaric hordes of wandering 
Hebrews of the Mosaic times, a people, we are informed, whose religion 
could have been hardly anything more than rude fetichism. We are as- 
sured that the books bearing the name of Moses are, for the most part, 
pious frauds, the work of more enlightened Jews written after the cap- 
tivity. Or, as Justi of Marburg, quoted by Hommel, says, in no guarded 
language: ‘‘ A fiction was set on foot to the effect that the priestly code 
had long ago been delivered to the people by Moses, either as a law to 
be immediately followed by them or as arule for their future guidance 
under new conditions, which Moses in his capacity as prophet must have 
been able to foresee. A wholesale perversion of history was the result ; 
the whole body of tradition was revised on theocratic lines, with a view 
to prove that the Levitical priesthood and priestly office had existed 
prior to the time of the kings, and even during the wanderings in the 
desert; even the history of primitive times which teems with mythical 
(polytheistic) associations was distorted in the interests of the new code, 
and employed to strengthen the arguments in favor of its preexistence.” 
This quotation of Justi, not himself a theologian, yet fairly represents 
the critical school. True, he might have been more guarded and 
couched his language in less offensive words. Granting that there was a 
Moses, the tabernacle with its costly furniture and the priesthood of the 
wilderness were pure inventions of later ages. 

Here again the monuments have come to our rescue. Unfortunately, 
Wellhausen had elaborated his theory while archeology was still an infant, 
unable to talk. Of late years the monuments of the Nile and Euphrates 
valleys have revealed to us the fact that there was a very high degree of civ- 
ilization in the nations around Israel ages before Moses. Both Egypt 
and Babylon possessed much literature in the first haif of the second 
millennium before Christ, some of it of marvelous beauty and lofty moral 
tone. Noone can read the great hymn to Aten, published by Petrie,* with- 
out being convinced of this. The remarkable resemblance between the 
formation of the proper names on the old Babylonian monuments, as 
well as upon those of southern Arabia, and the proper names of the 
Book of Numbers is also very marked. The testimony from the monu- 
ments is, therefore, all favorable to the conservative view, and the sooner 
the higher critics will see it the better it will be for biblical criticism. 

‘* History of Egypt, vol. ii, pp. 215-218. 
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MISSIONARY REVIEW. 


THE SULTAN NOT POPE OF THE MOSLEM WORLD. 


Tue French minister for foreign affairs is reported to have referred to 
the Sultan of Turkey as ‘‘the spiritual head of his people.” This is a 
serious blunder. It is not the truth, nor does it express anything like 
the truth; but it is one of those influential misapprehensions which seri- 
ously complicate the understanding and judgment of both political and 
religious circles in the United States and elsewhere among Christian 
peoples. Every little while we hear intimations of the concentration of 
the Mohammedan world in a fanatical uprising against Christian powers 
and the Christian missionary, based upon the apprehension that the sul- 
tan is the political head of the Mohammedan world, and that a word 
from Constantinople might be sufficient to call the entire Moslem com- 
munities of the globe to a great uprising against Christendom. What 
is possible to the fanaticism of the most religiously fanatical people on 
the globe, and what under unusual combinations in the political sphere 
might occur in the way of a simultaneous antagonism to British, French, 
and German rule which exists over four fifths of the Mohammedan pop- 
ulation of the world, it is not within our province to set forth. But that 
this should result from the call or command of the Sultan of Turkey as 
the head of the Mohammedan world is based entirely on a misapprehen- 
sion of the facts in the case. The only center of the Mohammedans of 
the world, the only pope that they recognize, would be such because of 
a recognition of the caliphate, or successor of Mohammed. This the Sul- 
tan of Turkey claims to be, but the large bulk of the Mohammedan world 
does not recognize that he has succeeded to the title of ‘ caliph,” and 
there is nothing upon which Mohammedan fanaticism could be more 
quickly and surely raised than by any forcible attempt of the Sublime 
Porte to secure a recognition of himself as the successor of Mohammed. 
Rev. E. Sell, in his second edition, revised and enlarged, of The Future of 
Islam, published in 1896, states with the quotation of numerous author- 
ities what is well and widely known by all students of Islam, that the 
caliphate inheres in the tribe of Quraish, and the present Sultan of Turkey 
is not of that tribe. 

It is evident, therefore, that for the powers of western Europe to ascribe 
to the sultan the title of ‘‘ the spiritual head of his people ”—in so far as 
it means all the Mohammedan community throughout the world, or of 
those of Persia and many other great segments of Mohammedan popula- 
tion of the world—is to foster a false view of his power which may create 
needless alarm in the Christian world, and which may so increase, not 
only his sense of importance, but his sense of personal and official obli- 


gation to maintain the traditions of Mohammed, as to increase the 
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chances of his positively refusing to favor the reforms which the Chris- 
tian powers of Europe are endeavoring to impose upon the Turkish em- 
pire. There is no need to additionally complicate any forward movement, 
political, social, or religious, in the Turkish empire by a false assertion 
which would suggest additional sycophancy, or which tends to enhance 
the importance of Ahmad II, ‘‘ the great assassin.” 

There is always enough fanatical hatred to Christians in the Moham- 
medan world to produce at irregular intervals a burst of bitter and 
inhuman acts of cruelty and organized oppression and bloodshed. Where 
and when this fanaticism shall find expression—whether in Macedonia, 
or Constantinople, or Syria, or Armenia, or Crete, or Algeria, or India— 
no one may predict. There is always a complication of motives, any one 
of which may be sufficient to kindle the flames of violence or war. If 
the treasury of the sultan is depleted there may follow the bull-baiting 
of the Jew or the Christian or of any other class within the influence of 
the head of the Turkish government that has accumulated wealth enough 
to tempt him, and these may become the subjects of violence. But, at 
a time when the European powers are checkmating each other in the 
great game of political selfishness, it is mischievous and only mischievous 
to increase the sense of importance of the sultan by an erroneous ascrip- 
tion to him of titles and power which he does not possess as the head of 
what we may style the Mohammedan Church. 

The bearing of this on missionary work in Mohammedan lands is too 
patent to need proof. Everything that checks reform in general im- 
pedes missionary progress; and anything that increases the vanity of the 
Sublime Porte, or augments his dignity among Moslems or Christians, 
evidently adds to the obstruction of Christian missions among Mos- 
lems—the successful conduct of these missions being already and every- 
where conceded to be the most difficult work to which the Church has 
set its hand, in its efforts at world-wide evangelization. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR LEGGE, D.D., LL.D., OF OXFORD. 


James LEGGE was too important a character to allow his passing out 
from our midst without special mention. Born in 1814, and dying in 
1897, his life nearly spans the century. The splendid training he re- 
ceived at Kings College and University, Aberdeen, and then at High- 
bury College, London, fitted him for lofty accomplishment; but his over- 


mastering passion as a missionary brought all his powers, natural and 


acquired, into subordination to one great central purpose. He once 
wrote to the secretary of a society in which he observed a critical tone 
toward missions a long letter giving his views on ‘‘ missions, their use 
and abuse.” In this he said: ‘‘I began to think of what might be my 
own course in life long before I was ten years old; it was as clear to me 
as that two plus two equals four that if I could not find a good reason 
which Christ would admit for not becoming a missionary I must go as 
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one to some foreign field. For nearly ten years the search for such a 
reason went on in my mind, until every sophistical excuse which I pro- 
posed to myself was gradually disposed of, and in 1839 I went as a mis- 
sionary to the Chinese, I thank God to-day that I was finally con- 
strained to adopt that course, and when I look back on the more than 
thirty years that I spent among that people I venture to think that it 
was to me a grace given to teach and preach among them ‘the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ.’” 

Dr. Legge began his missionary life at Malacca, and became the pre- 
siding spirit in the college for the higher education of Chinese young men 
at a time when China haughtily refused to allow foreigners free access 
into the country; but at the conclusion of the war between England and 
China and the signing of the treaty of Nanking, by which Hong Kong 
became British territory, he hastened to take up his residence there and 
set himself to the great task of his life, that of mastering the Chinese 
classics. He studied the written characters until he was able to read for 
himself the writings of the ancient sages of China. The study grew to 
be an absorbing passion, and he became dimly conscious that his life- 
work was in some way to be intimately associated with Chinese litera- 
ture. The great purpose of translating the writings of Confucius and 
Mencius into English gradually fixed itself in his mind. He would bring 
them within the reach of every English reader that cared to know about 
them, for these classics reveal the mind of China more than any other 
books that have been written in that great empire. They have molded 
and developed the Chinese character; they have been the only school- 
books that could be tolerated in any school through the eighteen prov- 
inces; they are the royal road to distinction and honors in the state. 
Legge would let the world know what the Chinese were by opening this 
door into the Chinese classics. The industry, the genius, the scholar- 
ship, the steadfast devotion that enabled him to perform this great task 
are rarely paralleled in the history of missions or in the development of 
literature. It was not that this was his only missionary work, for he 
built up a growing Chinese church and was pastor of the Union Church 
in Hong Kong, preaching every week to a cultured English congrega- 
tion, and being known as a man of great force and public spirit in the 
community at Hong Kong. But the one thing upon which his world- 
wide fame rests is the profound scholarship that enabled him to trans- 
late the sacred books of China into the English toncue and thus to break 
down the great wall that for many centuries has hidden the Chinese 
nation from the knowledge of the West. 

Besides this thirty years of toil and devotion in China he resided in 
Oxford from 1876 till his death as professor of Chinese language and 
literature. He made it his chief toil for twenty-one years in this uni- 
versity, as he did for so long in China, to cause the West to know and 
sympathize with the East, by other translations of Chinese classics and 


treatises on Chinese religions, besides training many able and competent 
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missionaries. The power of such a life, the reach and importance of the 
highway he cast up, asa pioneer, over which others have traveled, is 
incomputable. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY SHINTOISM. 

A NEW association has been formed in Japan for the purpose of gain- 
ing a thorough knowledge of the Shinto religion. !ts leaders maintain 
that Buddhism and Confucianism have lost their influence over men’s 
minds because of their having become corrupt. Christianity, they say, 
is antinational, and Shintoism, as hitherto understood, it acknowledges 
is inadequate, while Shintoists have dropped out of mind the teachings 
of their sacred books, to the effect that Japan is the chosen country of 
the gods and her people the objects of their care. So far as we can 
understand it the proposition is to collate passages of the Shinto sacred 
books and incorporate into their interpretation the best teachings of 
other religions. The leaders of the new association say that the doctrines 
which it is important to teach by means of these books are: 1. The uni- 
verse is boundless and without beginning or end, in which there is only 
one supreme God with the attributes of intelligence, valor, and love, 
2. By means of his spirit and vital energy one god and one goddess were 
created, who form with him a trinity in unity and unity in trinity. From 
these gods came a variety of other deities and the parents of the human 
race. As man’s spirit was derived from God’s spirit it is immortal, but 
did not receive enough of God’s vital energy to exist forever. 3. Original 
human nature is neither good nor bad, but union of spirit with flesh has 
resulted in conflicting feelings in man’s heart struggling for the su- 
premacy. 4, Man’s duty lies in cultivating the three divine virtues— 
intelligence, love, and courage—from which are derived loyalty, filial 
piety, chastity, obedience to elder brothers, sincerity, truth in friendship, 
kind feeling and compassion for the unfortunate. 5. The path of happi- 
ness is the path of virtue. 6. The lot of each man is settled by the gods. 
The law of cause and effect extends over this world and the next. 7. Re- 
pentance may merit God’s favor and forgiveness of the greatest criminals. 
8. The actions of men are closely observed by the gods, and rewards and 
punishments are meted out. 

But this is a constructive Shintoism. These seven virtues are of Con- 
fucian origin. The doctrine of cause and effect is taken from the tenets 
of Buddhism, and that of trinity in unity from Christianity, while the 
Shinto cosmogony, as well as its ethics, is borrowed from the religious 
system of China. Hence, this twentieth century Shintoism is essentially 
eclectic in its doctrines, and is of interest chiefly as one of the straws 
which show the present unsettled condition of the Japanese mind. New 
societies aiming at a revival of Shinto are, however, quite common, 
though they are by no means agreed, unless it be in the one thing of 
reviving the worship of Japan’s ancient gods in order to keep her from 
losing her nationality. 
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FOREIGN OUTLOOE. 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT. 


Heinrich Appel. It cannot be said that this scholar has really added 
anything of value to theological thought, but he has a certain ability in 
the restatement of beliefs long accepted. He is one of the orthodox 
party in Germany, which means that he in no way modifies the views so 
long held in the Christian Church. He has recently expressed himself 
on the nature of Christ, in a work entitled Die Selbsthezeichnung Jesu : 
Der Sohn des Menschen. Eine biblisch-theologische Untersuchnung (The 
Self-Designation of Jesus: The Son of Man. A Biblical-Theological 
Investigation). Stavenhagen, Beholtz, 1896. To Appel’s thought Jesus, 
the Son of man, is a man who is at the same time God, or the equal 
with God. The term ‘‘Son of God” denotes the actual equality with 
God. The two terms, ‘‘Son of God” and ‘‘ Son of man,” are in closest 
relationship to each other. The Son of man is that man who is at the 
same time the Son of God. The term ‘‘ Son of man” expresses the an- 
tithesis to the ordinary man of the world, but the term ‘‘ Son of God ” 
is that which is designed for believers. Hence the former should not 
be the one principally employed in the churches, The self-designation 
of Jesus was the declaration of antagonism against the Jews who had 
deified man, and the Son of man was rejected because he has blasphemed 
man by pointing out his sinful condition. And yet he was charged with 
blaspheming God by making himself equal with God. Thus Appel takes 
up the cudgel against those who try to make Jesus out both God and not 
God. Far be it from us to accuse anyone of intentionally lowering the 
dignity of Christ. His nature is the problem of the ages. He was so 
like us, and yet unlike us, so like all our conceptions of God, that we 
have no unit of measure by which to estimate him. He was so human that 
one might be excused for being exclusively absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of his human nature. He was so Godlike that were one to assert 
that he was not human at all, but God only, we could not censure him. 
He is too vast in any one of his aspects for human comprehension. He 
was aman, yet no one ever saw such a man before or since. He was 
God, if God is love, righteousness, and everything else good in an infinite 
degree. We say we could not censure anyone who fails to comprehend 
him as he was, for none of usdo that in all regards. Yet we must stand 
up, as Appel does, for a part of the fact against which many objections 
can be made, but which is nevertheless fact. And, as scientific theo- 
logians, we must do this, no less than as practical. For, while science 
often pursues the method of logical exclusion of what seems to be 
fact, basing its decisions upon what seems to be well-established truth, 
yet it is in fact unscientific to do so. If the actual divinity of Christ 
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appear inconsistent with positions apparently established by science or 
philosophy, we should remember that there are more things in heaven 
and earth than our science and philosophy ever dreamed of. If these 
will not take in all there was of Christ we must enlarge them. 


Paul Althaus. That the old dogmatic method of treating the Bible 
still lives and thrives, even in Germany, is evident by the fact that the 
universities continue to turn out men who practice it. An instance of 
this is Althaus. In a recent work, entitled Die Heilsbedeutung der Taufe 
im Neuen Testament (The Significance of Baptism for Salvation in the 
New Testament) (Giitersloh, C. Bertelsmann, 1897), he has given us a re- 
markable illustration of this. That the New Testament is made by him 
to teach the Lutheran doctrine of baptism is not the proof of what we 
have said; but the mannerin which he has turned and twisted the Scrip- 
ture, so that it might teach that doctrine, is proof. We would not assert 
that this turning and twisting of Scripture was purposely done to reach 
the desired end, but rather do we think that Althaus has been so 
saturated with the idea of the Lutheran doctrine being taught in the 
Scripture that he naturally sees it there. The only hope of a true inter- 
pretation of Scripture is to deliberately free oneself as consciously and 
completely as possible from doctrinal prepossession, and to continually 
ask oneself whether if we had never heard of the doctrine a passage 
seems to teach it would be found there by us. By constant exercise of 
the feeling of loyalty to what the Scriptures really teach, rather than by 
the effort to confirm by them the doctrines we have been taught, we 
gradually learn to read the Scriptures for what they say, instead of 
for what we want or expect them to say. Nor have we anything to 
lose, but everything to gain, by perfect submission to the teachings of 


Scripture, regardless of whether they overturn our doctrinal systems. 


These systems were not professedly in all cases drawn wholly from Scrip- 
ture, but in part at least were deductions from supposed Scripture teach- 
ing and_ philosophical preconceptions combined. It is hardly a fair 
method of treating the Bible to search it for passages supporting precon- 
ceptions brought with us to the Bible. Besides, even so far as our doc- 
trinal systems were professedly drawn from the Scripture they express 
the interpretative judgment of the men who framed them, which is not 
necessarily correct. It must be supposed that in the centuries some new 
light has beamed forth from God’s word. It is not likely that so inex- 
haustible a mine of truth was fully developed by men who lived centuries 
ago, much as we revere them and their achievements. The Bible will 
always remain richer than any interpretation of it. Some of its remain- 
ing riches will be discovered from time to time. Gain only, and not loss, 
can result from the use of all its newly discovered riches. We should, in 
other words, hold our doctrinal systems as tentative embodiments of 
Christian doctrine, while the Bible is the final source of religious truth. 
21—FIFTH SERIES, VOL. XIV. 
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RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 

Schépfung und Entwicklung nach Bibel und Naturwissenschaft 
(Creation and Evolution according to the Bible and Natural Science). 
Dutoit-Haller. Basel, Reich, 1892. This work is an attempt to compare 
scriptural and evolutionary theories of creation, The author does not 
undertake to show that science as taught to-day is essentially false. On 
the other hand, he says we must admit, in the interest of exact investiga- 
tion, that the universe has from the beginning been ruled in accordance 
with the same laws as at present. But he demands that, in so far as 
these laws fail to account for the origin of the heavenly bodies or the 
first appearance of organic beings, the scientist is bound to confess 
frankly that here his knowledge is at its limit. He also insists that the 
Bible is not a handbook of astronomy or geology, but that it has an 
entirely different purpose from this, and considers the facts from a point 
of view entirely distinct from that of science. However, the author 
thinks that, since there was no human being to note and to pass on to 
later generations the events in nature which occurred prior to the ap- 
pearance of man on the earth, the proof of inspiration is overwhelming, 
as soon as it appears that certain definite statements of Genesis agree 
with the results of scientific investigation. He then proceeds partly to 
show how the account of creation given in Genesis agrees with what 
scientists teach, and partly how Genesis provides the explanation for 
facts which science confesses its inability to explain, for. example, the 
fact of light before the creation of the sun, and the introduction of the 
first motion into matter. One of the interesting features of the work is 
the writer’s accusation that some of the Darwinians, and especially 
Haeckel, are guilty of misrepresentations and falsehoods, in order to 
make their case more plausible with the masses. Nor does he stand 
alone in making this accusation, for the dogmatism of Haeckel has re- 
acted in such a way as to make all self-respecting men who differ from 
him assert themselves, and among them are some of the strongest names 
of German science. All the latter part of the work is filled with a dis- 
cussion of the doctrine of evolution as taught by Darwin, and the con- 
clusion is reached that it is not sufficiently well supported to warrant us 
in denying the creative agency in the world. In order to support himself 
in this contention the author refers to Klaus, one of the most zealous cham- 
pions of Darwinian evolution, who confesses that it is quite impossible 
to understand the law of the development of living beings by the aid of 
natural selection alone, He even goes to the extent of denying that there 
is no such thing as fixed species, and affirms the fixity of the same. It 
must be said that, judged by the facts without the hypotheses, the writer 
makes a strong case. 

Die Orden und Kongregationen der katholischen Kirche (The Orders 
and Congregations of the [Roman] Catholic Church). By Max Heim- 
bucher. 2 vols. Paderborn, Schéningle, 1896, 1897. Written by a 
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Romanist and an admirer of the Jesuits, yet with a reasonable lack of 
prejudice, this work should accompany that on Askese und Ménchthum, 
by Zéckler, a Protestant. Like Zéckler’s work, this fails of the historical 
spirit, and is in fact but a collection of material for history. The stand- 
point, however, differs from that of Zéckler, as asceticism differs from 
monasticism. Section I treats of the history of monasticism in the Orient 
and the Occident to the time of Benedict of Nursia; Section II, of the 
Benedictine rules, especially the Camaldules, Vallombrosians, Cistercians, 
Trappists, and Carthusians; the third section, of the orders and congre- 
gations of Franciscans and its branches, such as the Capuchins ; the 
fourth, of the Augustinians and the numerous orders with Augustinian 
rule; the fifth, of the Dominicans; the sixth, of the Carmelites: the 
seventh, of the societies of regular clergy, particularly the Jesuits and 
Theatines; and the eighth, of the congregations in the true sense of the 
word, as distinguished from the monastic orders. The difference between 
the congregations and the orders is that the former are societies living in 
cloisters, but taking no such solemn vows as do the monks. The con- 
gregations are of two kinds, religious and secular. In the former there 
are taken simple oaths for the lifetime, in the presence of the spiritual 
superior, In the latter no oath is taken, or at most but two, or the oath 
is for a shorter period than the lifetime, or it is not taken before the 
spiritual superior. To this class of congregations belong the sisters of 
mercy; and it is exactly such societies as those which to-day exercise the 
greatest influence in the spread of the Roman Catholic Church. To one 
who would know the inside facts concerning the monastic orders and 
congregations this work will become a necessity. It isa misfortune, 
however, that the author does not see fit to give a fuller treatment of the 
great knightly orders which attempted to carry both the world and the 
Church in their hearts. So, also, it isa pity that he should have given 
himsel, up so wholly and almost exclusively to the Romanist view of the 
subject. It is, however, only another illustration of the fact that Romanists 
are Romanists first and afterward scientific investigators. If the Church 
has pronounced one a saint or blessed, the Romanist must paint his portrait 
accordingly, no matter what the facts may be. So that, in the reading 
of such a work, it is always necessary to remember that we are reading, 
not always what has been, but what the Church declares has been. It is 
instructive in reading a work like this to note how supposed manifes- 
tations of divine favor, in the power to work miracles or to serve the in- 
terests of Romanism, mark the saint. 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL. 

Recognized Defects of the German Deaconess System. One of the 
principal difficulties in this system is the lack of correct information 
among the masses of the people as to its nature, and their consequent 
prejudice against it. One serious result of this, as with the Methodist 
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deaconess work in this country, is that by no means a sufficient number 
of deaconesses can be secured. But this latter defect is also in part due 
to other causes. Among them is the fact that young women are educated 
with a view to a position in life more promising in the way of temporal 
ease than the deaconess work. Another reason is believed by some to 
exist in the very system itself as organized in Germany. This, while 
supplied with many able supporters, is not regarded by all as in every 
respect what it might be, and it is believed that while criticism is not 
very open the defects of the system are themselves to blame for the in- 
sufficient number of candidates offering themselves. There are those 
who think deaconesses should not be required to take up their residence 
in deaconess houses, but should be allowed to choose their own places of 
abode. The managers of the work in Germany are, however, bitterly 
opposed to such an arrangement. In fact, they seem unwilling to 
have any criticism of the prevailing system. Such a state of affairs can 
but result in the withdrawal of the sympathy of all those who believe in 
free discussion and the possibility of improvement. It would be a pity 
to have any such evil fall upon so beneficial a movement. 


Was Von Moltke a Romanist at Heart? Recently much interest has 
been taken, though in a comparatively quiet way, in an alleged utterance 
of the late General von Moltke, to the effect that we Protestants will all 
have to become Catholic sometime. As far as it can be traced it first ap- 
peared in a contribution of the diplomat and historian Theodor von 
Bernhardi, in the Aélnische Zeitung. In 1895 it appeared as a motto to 
an anonymous brochure under the title, Neither Protestantism nor Roman- 
ism, but Catholicism: A Polemie and Irenic of an Orthodox Catholic. Ber- 
lin, C. F. Conrad. Professor Gustav Kriiger, in some articles in the 
Christliche Welt on the subject of the reunion of the Christian Church, 
assumed the authenticity of the utterance and quoted it accordingly, 
though he now expresses regret that he did not more carefully investi- 
gate before employing it. Superintendent Bronisch says the words do 
not at all express Von Moltke’s thought, which was that there should be 
a German national Catholic-Evangelical Church, the Evangelicals accept- 
ing as much as possible of the Catholic forms of worship, and the Cath- 
olics accepting the Evangelical doctrines and separating themselves from 
Rome. Bronisch also affirms that Von Moltke felt the advantage the 
Roman Catholics have over the Protestants in their forms of worship, 
which he regarded as excellently adapted to the masses. It seems that 
Von Moltke’s ideas must have been essentially those held by Melanchthon. 
If Bronisch is right it is very certain that Von Moltke was not a Roman- 
ist, nor even a so-called Catholic. This is also the opinion of Kriiger in 
the light of the whole discussion, though he regards it not impossible 
that the great commander may have used the words ascribed to him in 


the sense explained by Bronisch, 
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SUMMARY OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


OnE of Carlyle’s oracular utterances was to the effect that ‘‘ the true 
university is a collection of books.” Quoting this sentiment as a point 
of departure, W. B. Shaw, in the Review of Reviews for February, sketches 
the origin and progress of a promising movement in popular education 
under the title of ‘‘The Traveling Library—a Boon for American 
Country Readers.” The plan had its origin with Mr. Melvil Dewey, 
director of the New York State Library, who had long ‘‘ advocated a 
scheme of State distribution of books by way of loan to institutions and 
to groups of taxpayers on payment of a nominal fee.” The State 
having made its first appropriation for this purpose in 1892, forty-six 
libraries were sent out the first year; and since that time the increase has 
been constant, until in the fifth year four hundred and forty-seven libra- 
ries were loaned, and the total number of volumes owned by the State 
and available for distribution has become nearly 36,000. Michigan, 
Ohio, Iowa, and other States have since adopted the plan. But, says 
the writer, ‘‘the most interesting developments in this direction, be- 
cause the most spontaneous, have been in Wisconsin.” In the latter 
State the Honorable J. H. Stout has been the patron of the movement, 
and at the outset provided at his own expense some five hundred ‘* stand- 
ard and popular works of fiction, travel, history, biography, and science,” 
to which number the demand for additional libraries has since compelled 
him to add. The simple conditions laid down for the reception of the 
books are that each association of farmers and villagers using them shall 
elect a secretary and a librarian, shall care for the books and keep them 
in an accessible place, and shall pay the small fee of one dollar. ‘‘ The 
rural and village population in which they circulate numbers about 
16,000. <A special effort was made to induce the location of library 
‘stations’ in the very poorest and most destitute portions of the county. 
The crossroads, rather than the villages, were sought as centers of in- 
fluence, and it was found that in those places the libraries were quite as 
highly valued as in the more populous neighborhoods. All but five of 
the thirty-four stations from which reports were received in 1897 were 
in farmhouses, and of these farmhouses seven served also as post offices. 
Four of the remaining library stations were in small stores—in two of 
which were post offices—and one was in a railroad station. These thirty- 
four stations are circulating more than 10,000 volumes annually.” Be- 
sides this and other movements in Wisconsin looking to the popular im- 
provement Mr. Shaw mentions the State Federations of Women’s Clubs in 
Georgia, New Jersey, Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, and other States, and 
infers they ‘‘ will have an important part in popularizing the traveling 
library idea throughout the country.” Of a similar nature, also, is the 
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work done by certain railroads among their employees. Thus, the Bos- 
ton and Albany Railroad Company ‘‘ opened a circulating library for its 
men as early as 1869, and now sends out about 3,000 volumes a year;”’ the 
railroad branch of the New York Young Men’s Christian Association cir- 
culates some 7,000 volumes yearly; while the Baltimore and Ohio Em- 
ployees’ Free Circulating Library sends out about 40,000 volumes a year 
to 2,500 borrowers, and is ‘‘the most important institution of the kind in 
In St. Louis, also, the plan is to be 


” 


the country, if not in the world 
tried of distributing books to street car employees and their families. 
Nor is this all. ‘* The few experiments described in this article,” says 
Mr. Shaw, in conclusion, ‘‘do not begin to exhaust the possibilities of 
the traveling library. . . . The plan is capable of indefinite expansion 
and of application to a great variety of interests and conditions, In 
this new way the railroad, that great civilizing agent, may be made to 
serve even more effectively as the ally of the free school aud the print- 
ing press in all that makes for the elevation of the race.” 


Evo.ution should not be destructive of religious faith. ‘‘If we ac- 
cept it,” writes Professor George Macloskie, LL.D., in the Presbyterian 
and Reformed Review for January, ‘‘ we will continue in the belief that 
God, having created the world, exercises special providence over his 
creatures; that he can employ all the powers of nature in subserving our 
good; that he can and will answer his children’s prayers—and all this 
without it being necessary for him every day to work miracles or otherwise 
to disturb the order of the universe.” The article of Professor Macloskie 
is entitled ‘‘ Theistic Evolution.” Professor G. T. Purves, LL. D., follows 
with a scholarly article on ‘The Witness of Apostolic Literature to Apos- 
tolic History.” The New Testament, he concludes, ‘‘ like a geological sec- 
tion reveals infallibly the processes and the order of the processes by which 
the Christian world was made.” An interesting historical period is re- 
called by President FE. D, Warfield, LL.D., in ‘‘ The England of the 
Westminister Assembly.” John Lilburne belonged to this age, who early 
‘‘ developed an inclination to adopt novel views and to maintain them 
with the most violent disputations,” and of whom Marten said, ‘‘If the 
world was emptied of all but John Lilburne, Lilburne would quarrel 
with John, and John with Lilburne.” Professor W. B. Greene, Jr., D.D., 
contributes the first of four papers on ‘‘The Metaphysics of Christian 
Apologetics; Professor Edward Bohl, D.D., writes on ‘‘ Two Phases of the 
History of the Huguenots ;” and 8. T. Lowrie, D.D., reviews an important 
work in his article entitled ‘‘ Professor Theodor Zahn’s History of Sun- 
day.” According to the reviewer, ‘‘ the contention of the essay is that 
Sunday is the creature of the Christian Church, and that the obligation 
to observe it has no relation to the fourth commandment. Considering 
who the author is, and the recent date of what he publishes as the his- 
tory of Sunday, this essay may be studied as being, up to date, the best 
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that may be said in support of this view of the Lord’s day.” Yet, for 
reasons that Dr. Lowrie cites, the essay is not correct in its historical in- 


terpretation. 


THE Anglo-Saxon ideal of society is to triumph in the struggle for the 
mastery that is now on. Such at least are the teachings of M. Edmond 
Demolins and Signor Guglielmo Ferrero in their recent volumes which 
are noticed in the Edinburgh Review for January. Both of these students 
of social science, according to the article, ‘‘are of opinion that the win- 
ners in the international struggle are winning because they are the people 
who have known how to adapt themselves to the changed conditions of 
life. The industrial revolution occasioned by the improvement of ma- 
chinery and the wide use of coal has altered society root and branch. 
Individuals can no longer, except the few fortunate, step peaceably into 
the shoes of a father or an uncle, and no nation can retain of hereditary 
right the monopoly of any industry.” According to Signor Ferrero, 
‘the consequence of racial characteristics shows itself even more clearly 
in the New World than inthe Old. ‘Latin America bas remained almost 
purely agricultural. English America has in a short period rivaled Eng- 
land in the magnitude and perfection of her industries.’” England suc- 
ceeds, in the view of the same writer, ‘‘ because it is a country of hard 
work undistracted by a thirst for fresh sensations, and dominated by a 
sense of duty in the details of life.” Or, according to M. Demolins, 
England succeeds ‘‘ because it is the country of self-help.” And this, 
‘*because the whole course of Anglo-Saxon education tends to make men 
self-reliant; because Anglo-Saxon society is ‘ particularist,’ not ‘commu- 
nitarian,’ composed, that is, of individuals, not of families for units.” In 
Anglo-Saxon communities, furthermore, the passage from class to class 
is constant and easy. But not so, forinstance, with the French. ‘In 
France a man who follows one of the black-coated professions accounts 
himself disgraced if his sons have to live by trade in any form. . . . With 
us {in Great Britain] the sons of an earl may run a steam laundry, may 
set up as wine or tea merchants, or, if they feel a taste for more elegant 
employments, may open a milliner’s shop. When capital is not forth- 
coming for their ventures . . . the younger sons emigrate to Texas and 
set up a ranch; when they have dropped their money over that they con- 
duct tramcars in New York or open a lamp store in San Francisco. . . 
In the United States this last remnant of the old prejudice has disap- 
peared, and no occupation seems to be accounted degrading; all are hon- 
orable, and more or less so in proportion to the profits.” To all of which 
the writer adds the further considerations of colonization and non-social- 
ism to show that the Anglo-Saxon is at the front in the struggle of the 


nations, 


THERE is a divine purpose running through the ages, writes H. W. 
Everest, Dean of the Bible College of Drake University, in the Christian 
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Quarterly for January. This purpose culminates in ‘‘ man’s moral per- 
fection.” Its manifestations may be traced in the progress of nature, the 
trend of human history, and the evolution of Christianity. And this 
purpose shall eventually have its consummation, through the Church 
as the chief instrumentality. But ‘‘ we must cease wasting the revenues 
of the kingdom, We must not try to maintain a dozen churches in a 
village where two are all that are needed.” Modern Christendom also 
needs a reconsecration to Christ’s service. ‘‘ But what lies beyond this 
consummation ? . . . Heaven beyond heaven, life beyond life, glory be- 
yond glory, and progress beyond progress in the infinite universe of God, 


world without end Dean Everest’s article is entitled ‘‘God’s Purpose 


” 


in the Ages, 


Tne February issue of the North American has: 1. ‘‘ America’s Inter- 
ests in China,” by General J. H. Wilson; 2. ‘‘A Comparative View of 
the Woman Suffrage Movement,” by Frances M. Abbott; 3. ‘‘ European 
Example for American Farmers,” by A. F. Weber, of Cornell University ; 
4, ‘*Is our Educational System Top-Heavy ?” by Elliott Flower; 5. ‘‘The 
Monetary Commission and its Work,” by the Hon. C. 8. Fairchild; 
6. ‘* Lincoln’s Skill as a Lawyer,” by J. L. King; 7. ‘‘ The Crisis of Civil 
Service Reform,” by H. T. Newcomb; 8. ‘‘ Railroads versus Canals,” by 
J. A. Latcha; 9. ‘‘The Chinaman in American Politics,” by C. F. 
Holder; 10. ‘‘ Recollections of the Civil War—I,” by Sir W. H. Russell, 
LL.D. 


Amonc the attractive articles in the Nineteenth Century for January 
are: ‘*A Walk through Deserted London,” by Sir Algernon West; 
‘*Parish Life in England Before the Great Pillage,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Jessop; ‘‘ The Childhood and School Days of Byron,” by R. E. Prothero; 
and ‘* The Partition of China,” by H. 8. Hallett. ——The Religious Review 
of Reviews is a new publication, whose first issue bears date of January 
20. It contains much interesting religious compilation. Its editor is 
Clarence B. Strouse, and its press office is Salem, Va.——The London 
Quarterly for January has: 1, ‘* Tennyson’s Life and Letters;” 2. ‘‘ The 
Making of New South Wales;” 3. ‘‘A High Churchman of the Third 


” 


‘Minor Annals of the House of Commons; 5. ** Wild 
Norway ;” 6. ‘*The Story of Some English Ships ;” 7. ‘‘ Rudyard Kip- 
ling the Poet;” 8. ‘‘In South Central Africa;” 9. ‘* Agricultural De- 


pression and Foreign Competition.”——The Christian City for January, 


Century;” 4. 


as the exponent of city evangelization work, and particularly that in New 
York city, is vigorous, timely, and readable. The number includes the 
addresses given in November, 1897, at the joint meeting of the New 
York and Brooklyn Social Unions, on ‘‘ Methodism in Greater New 
York.” Under the editorship of F. M. North, D.D., the publication 
continues to show a broad grasp of the problems of metropolitan mission- 


ary work. 





Book Notices. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


The Ritschlian Theology and the Evangelical Faith. By JAMES ORR, M.A., D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Church History in the United Presbyterian College, Edinburgh, author of The 
Christian View of God and the World (Kerr Lectures), ete. 12mo, pp. xii and 276. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, cloth, 75 cents. 

Professor Orr has written after actual study of the canonical books on 
Ritschlianism. If there were nothing in his book to commend we should 
be compelled to say that he has not condemned the Ritschlian theology 
without having read a single line from the founders and members of the 
school, as so many Americans have done. Anyone who reads the book 
now under review, therefore, will first of all find an intelligent and, on 
the whole, judicial portrayal of a theology which has greatly agitated 
and influenced German theological thought, and which, now that the 
interest in it is decreasing in its native land, is apparently taking root in 
this country. The author had before him a difficult task; for the 
Ritschlian theology is not only formidable in the bulkiness and profun- 
dity of the many volumes which set it forth, it is also the most perplex- 
ing maze of skepticism, or rather agnosticism, on the one hand, and of 
faith on the other, ever offered for acceptance to intelligent men. In 
saying this we do not mean to condemn it, for in these two elements its 
strength and value are to be found. A careful perusal of Professor Orr’s 
book leads us to the conviction that he, as indeed most writers on Ritschli- 
anism, has failed to catch the true spirit of the theology he criticises. 
No one can correctly understand the theology of Ritschl until he dis- 
covers that it does not propose to be a theology in the old sense of the 
word, and hence must not be measured by the old standard. Strictly 
speaking, all that Ritschlianism means to offer is a theory of the religious, 
the Christian life. It is not designed to be a system of thought. Pro- 
fessor Orr theorizes as to the reasons for Ritschl’s peculiar interest in the 
doctrines of justification and reconciliation. He might have found it in 
the fact that they include about all there is of religion. He also asserts 
that anyone who thinks Ritschl was not in every nerve and fiber of 


his being a systematic theologian misapprehends him. Very true, if by 


systematic theology is meant a systematic, or even a speculative, treat- 
ment of what Ritschl regarded as essential to the religious life. But if 
by systematic theology be meant such a system as generally goes un- 
der that name, Ritschl was not a systematic theologian. This is the 
explanation of the unsatisfied feeling one experiences after reading 
Ritschl’s works. Unconsciously we measure him by a standard to 
which he refuses, on principle, to conform. Professor Orr attributes 
Ritschl’s practical denial of some Christian doctrines, ordinarily regarded 
fundamental, to a desire to adapt the system to modern thought; but 
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this is only a partial explanation of the facts. Ritschl omits no tenet 
which seems to him needful for the religious life, and, on the other hand, 
he will include in his system nothing useless for that purpose, Hence it 
is that ‘‘ value judgments ” take so large a place in his system. These 
assert only so much, for example, concerning the relation of Jesus Christ 
to the Father as religion needs. That this, and not the elimination of 
metaphysics from theology, is the deciding principle, is evident from 
the fact noted by Orr and all careful readers, that Ritsch] does not, as 
sometimes asserted, reject metaphysics, but only that use of metaphysics 
which carries us into purely speculative realms, where the conclusions 
have no value for the Christian life. That Orr misapprehends the facts 
in this respect is no wonder, since Ritschl is far from capable of making 
himself intelligible, and it is doubtful whether, in striving to work out 
a system on the principle we have mentioned, he did not often lose sight 
of his main purpose in the details with which he had to deal. Professor 
Orr was somewhat misled by the object he had in view as expressed by 
the title of his book. Had he divested himself of the thought of a vari- 
ation from the evangelical faith which he desired to point out, and con- 
fined himself to an estimate of the Ritschlian theology in the light of 
an unbiased judgment, he might have appreciated some things in the 
Ritschlian system more than he does, though we cannot suppose it 
would have found an adherent in him. The fatal defect, as also the 
strength, of the Ritschlian theology is just in its primary purpose to avoid 
all that is unnecessary to the religious life. In the first place, no man 
knows what is necessary to another, and the attempt to fix the bounds 
is sure to prove a failure. Then, too, the religious life has its interac- 
tion with the intellectual life. It is impossible to segregate the religious 
needs as though they existed apart from the other needs of the soul. 
The human spirit is not divided, like the hull of an ocean steamer, into 
compartments having no communication with each other, but it exists 
and acts as a whole. Hence any system must satisfy intellect as well as 
emotion, Ritschlianism may not have overlooked this, but it has 
practically ignored it. We have not meant to criticise Orr’s book, 
which is an exceedingly able production, but to point out some facts 
which may add to what he gives us in the proper understanding of the 
most fruitful of recent theological movements. 

The Story of Jesus Christ. An Interpretation. By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. Crown 

8vo, pp. 413. Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $2. 

When Austin Phelps’s daughter, a woman after his own heart and of his 
own mental stature, pours out her affluent soul at the height of its experi- 
ence and wisdom, in retelling in her own phrasing earth’s greatest Story 
and interpreting earth’s most wonderful Life, the result must be some- 
thing noble and holy. On her first page Mrs. Ward puts one of her 
father’s sayings: ‘‘ A man whose soul is absorbed in a great life’s work is 
apt to disclose his own mental history only in glimpses. Christ was no 
exception to this.” One cannot help imagining the joy her father would 
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have in this book were healive toread what Christ, whom he taught- his 
child to love and worship, has become to her in her life’s ripe years, 
when she expresses and interprets to her fellow-men her own soul's con- 
ception and vision of her Lord. A pen of many tasks, not one of them 
mean, evidently counts this last its loftiest endeavor. Mrs, Ward says 
her book is not theology or criticism, biography, history, or sermon; not 
a study of Jewish life or oriental customs; not a hand-book of Palestin- 
ian travel or a map of Galilean and Judean geography. It speaks for 
no sect, pleads for no doctrine. It is not a romance, It is a narrative; 
it is her personal interpretation of the history given in the gospels. 
In this she aims to pass by unimportant things, and to weave her story 
of the important things, few, clear, and unquestionable—all that any of 
us need, all that most of us care for—such as these: ‘* Jesus Christ lived 
and died and lived again after death. He lived a life explicable upon 
no other view of it than his. He founded a faith comprehensible upon 
no other interpretation of it than hisown. He himself is Christianity. 
He is the greatest force in civilization; the highest motive power in 
philosophy, in art, in poetry, in science, in faith. He is the creator of 
human brotherhood. To apprehend him is to open the only way that has 
yet been found out of the trap of human misery. His personality is the 
best explanation yet given of the mystery of human life. It offers the 
only assurance we have of a life to come.” ‘‘ There is not, there never 
was, there never may be, a miracle as strange as the life of Jesus the 
Christ. He was the Miracle. Explainhim, There will be no difficulty 
with any lesser wonder.”’ ‘‘ This unpretending book,” says its author, 
‘* hopes to find its friends in the warm, human world outside of books,” 
rather than among the ernditeand the critical. In her prefatory note 
she tells of the wonder and charm with which the writing of this book 
has filled her experience: ‘‘ Often on waking in the morning, after days 
of the most absorbing and affectionate study of the Great Life, the first 
conscious thought has been: ‘ Who was with me yesterday ? What no- 
ble being entered this door? In what delightful, in what high society 
have I been!’ I felt as if I had made a new, a supreme acquaintance. 
So is it ever with those who love him. The inexhaustible Christ seems 
ever new and greater and more lovely. A secular paper says of the book : 
‘Christians will read it with deep reverence, and will receivea profound 
inspiration, while to the agnostic and the skeptical it will appeal as a 
truthful and absorbing story of the noblest life.” Mrs. Ward closes her 
story with a description of the ascension, and these words: ‘Thus van- 
ished from the earth Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of God. Evil never 
touched his spirit. Corruption did not approach his body. Even his 
ashes were not permitted to remain in the soil of the land that had 
slain him. He was born in denial of the laws of life. He died in 
defiance of the laws of death. He was Lord of law. Ideal of sacrifice, 
Master of suffering, the grandest intellect, the purest heart that this 
low world has known—its Supreme Soul—he passed. He has left us the 
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faith that bears his name. He has left us the august opportunity of 

everlasting life.” 

Visions and Service. By WILLIAM LAWRENCE, Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Massachu- 
setts. 12mo, pp. 235. Bostonand New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $1.25. 
Fourteen discourses delivered in college chapels, in the hope of helping 

to a firmer faith and a higher life the young men of those institutions, 

aiming to speak the most simple, sincere, strong words for intelligent re- 
ligion. Their character is indicated to some extent in their titles: ‘‘ The 

Young Man’s Vision; ” ‘‘ The Challenge of Jesus; ‘‘The Fixedness of 

Character;” ‘‘The Worth of One Fact;” ‘‘A Skillful Defence; ” ‘‘ The 

Unchangeableness and the Changeableness of Faith;” ‘‘The Priests’ 

Taunt; ‘‘Three Characters;” ‘‘ The University Man in Active Life; ” 

“Jesus in His Own City;” ‘‘ Heavenly-mindedness; ” ‘‘ Privilege and 

Helpfulness; ” ‘‘ A Keynote of College Life; ‘‘ A Servant of His Own 

>is this story: ‘‘ One of 


” 


Generation.” Under ‘‘ Fixedness of Character’ 
the leading physiologists of this country, in speaking of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney dying on the battlefield and refusing to take the cup of water which 
another soldier needed, told me that he did not think it cost Sir Philip 
Sidney any effort; in fact, he questioned whether Sidney recognized the 
beauty of the act. On my expressing surprise he said, ‘Why, the fact 
is that, as a physiologist, I believe that the gentle and true life of Sir 
Philip Sidney, his self-restraint and his almost perfect poise of character 
throughout the development of his manhood, had gradually led him to a 
point where he was physically, morally, and spiritually so balanced that 
it cost him no effort to do any action which we call heroic. It was auto- 
matic to him, and herein, not in that act on the battlefield, but in the 
nobility of his character, is seen the admirable feature of Sir Philip Sid- 
ney.’”’ ‘*The charm of his nature was, not that he was braver than others, 
or a better courtier, or a purer poet than others, but that he had all the 
qualities which go to make up the man in such true propertion. He 
was, as one biographer calls him, ‘the essence of congruity.’” This say- 
ing from Phillips Brooks the morning after he had passed an evening 
with the Loyal Legion and heard the talk of the veterans: ‘‘ Why, the 
war was fought by a lot of boys! They were all so young!” Whena 
young man enters college, ‘‘ ‘ What effect do you think the college will 
have upon my son?’ is the question of the anxious father. ‘ What effect 
is your son going to have upon the college?’ is the response of the faculty.” 





——————— 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 

The New Psychology. By E. W. SCRIPTURE, Ph.D. (Leipzig), Director of the Yale Psy- 
chological Laboratory. With 124 illustrations. 12mo, pp. xxiv, 500. Eight Appendices, 
The Contemporary Science Series. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, cloth, 
$1.25. 

This work, aptly named and appropriately dedicated to Wundt, Ladd, 
and Hall for their invaluable services in founding the new science, aims 

‘*to show just what the new psychology is” and ‘‘to make clear the fun- 
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damental ideas of the science” without attempting ‘‘to cover the whole 
field of investigation. Salient points and fundamental methods were 
chosen rather than a multitude of details.” To secure this end the 
book is arranged in five parts. Part I, Methods, explains observation, 
statistics, measurement, and experimenting in mental science. Part II 
illustrates careful experimentation and measurements, and treats of Time 
—its standards, its place in sensation, volition, reaction, and thought, 
time estimates, rhythm, time influence, and succession. Part III presents 
results rather than means, and discusses Energy—its standards, voluntary 
action and fatigue, passive and active movement, resistance and heavi- 
ness, weights, pressure, pain, feelings, sound, and color. Part IV, a 
systematic development of principles rather than of details, is devoted to 
Space—its standards, bodily, tactual, monocular, monocular and bodily, 
and binocular space. Part V is historical, describing the origin, sources, 
leaders, and present situation of the youthful science. Dr. Scripture de- 
fines the new psychology as ‘‘a purely mental science founded on careful 
experiment and exact measurement,” and expounds his theme in aread- 
able style, occasionally ramifying into needless detail (pp. 40, 41, 43-45, 
83, 112-120, 209-210), but often showing excellent descriptive ability 
(chapters 7, 8, 30, et freg.), and throughout a good judgment in choosing 
his materials. The plan of the book might be improved by making an 
historical introduction of chapters 31-33—An Inevitable Event; Sources 
of the New Science; Fechner, Helmholtz, Wundt (pp. 4386-462)—thus 


better preparing the reader to begin its perusal, and informing him ear- 
lier that *‘the new psychology is thus merely a development on the basis 
of the old; there is no difference in its material, no change in its point 
of view, and no degeneration in its aims. What the old tried to do, 


namely, to establish ascience of mind, and what it did do, as far as its 
means allowed, the new psychology with vastly improved methods and 
facilities is striving to develop in finer detail” (page 453). An historical 
introduction would neatly open the subject, and the body of the book 
could be followed by the closing chapter (34), the present situation, thus 
ending the work nicely. All the illustrations and diagrams are well 
chosen and enhance the book’s worth, though it would be well to have 
more of the small illustrations like Figs. 33 (page 135), 35 (page 148), 36 
(page 149), and 91 (page 363). These little sketches are very necessary. 
In reading the book one finds the chapters so interesting that comparison 
of their merits is rather difficult. Perhaps attention might be called to 
chapter 6, Sensation-time; chapter 11, a brief, clear, excellent discussion 
of Rhythm ; chapter 16, a skillful survey of an important field, voluntary 
fatigue; chapter 20, a careful analysis of the pressure-sense ; the thorough 
study of sound in chapter 23, and the fine treatment of a difficult theme, 
color, in chapter 24. Entirely too brief is chapter 21, on so important a 
topic as Pain. Why not insert here an illustration of Cattell’s algometer ? 
More space, secured by abbreviating familiar themes like reaction-time 
(chapter 8), should be given to chapter 22 on Feelings, an extremely 
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promising field of research. In chapters 25-30, Standards of Time, Bodily 
Space, Tactual, Monocular, Monocular and Bodily, and Binocular Space, 
the author’s experimental enthusiasm and literary skill show, perhaps, 
better than elsewhere, and he here comes close to the practical usefulness 
of a laboratory manual. His book, however, does not profess or attempt 
to meet the need so beautifully supplied by Dr. E. C. Sanford’s Course in 
Experimental Psychology, issued in 1895. The various useful features of 
Dr. Scripture’s work are self-evident, and some details, many pleasant 
and a few, perchance, not so, might be mentioned. The author’s full 
name, not E. W., should appear on the title-page. The footnotes are 
terse, accurate, and discriminating, but that on page 29 should be omit- 
ted, being what Hegel decries as an “ external reflexion.” And why not 
relieve us all of the distressing memories implicated in the footnote ref- 
erences on pages 139, 181, 199, 282, 320, 324, 372, and in the sentence 
closing the first paragraph at the top of page 472, by omitting all these ? 
The book as a whole certainly fills a place in this useful series of manuals, 
and will do much to further an intelligent understanding of this thriving 
science, whose audacious achievements, chastened with a thorough rev- 
erence for the truth, have so quickly won it a permanent place in our best 
universities. The work also reflects the careful spirit of the venerable 
university whence it came, though the references to the Yale laboratory, 
valuable as its labors are, do seem somewhat numerous. Full recogni- 
tion, however, is courteously given to other laboratories, A tone of can- 
dor and modesty pervades the book which ought to soon find a place in 
many libraries. The possibilities of exact experiment in ethical and re- 
ligious fields are suggested by the author (footnote, page 293). The 
new psychology has already corroborated the testimony of the saints, of 
the martyrs, and of the militant faithful, as Dr. Starbuck’s researches at 
Clark University show. It is, therefore, to be hoped that Dr. Scripture’s 
book will arouse our own wealthy laymen to meet our opportunities in 
this mental Klondike. Instead of following far in the rear of the thir- 
teen State universities and the twenty-three Roman Catholic, Episcopa- 
lian, Presbyterian, Baptist, and Congregational institutions which at the 
present writing have this equipment, we should be triumphantly lead- 
ing them, For experimental psychology is really a phase of that experi- 
mental Christianity which is called Methodism, and it is humiliating to 
learn that in our fifty-seven collegiate institutions only one, Wesleyan, 
has this equipment. 

The Place of Death in Evolution. By NEWMAN SMYTH. 12mo, pp. 227. New York : 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

Our readers know what to expect from this author. We let his book 
speak for itself through some of its own words taken from here and 
there: ‘‘ Partial and hurried efforts have been made in recent years to 
set our primal faiths in their large vital connections. Drummond’s 
Natural Law in the Spiritual World and Kidd’s Social Hvolution are 
stimulating efforts in this direction; but the value of these first endeav- 
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ors lies in their true apprehension of the work needing to be done rather 
than in their permanent contribution to its solution.” ‘‘ The one theo- 
logical task which waits to be accomplished is a thorough and comprehen- 
sive demonstration of the fact, which the disciple of old perceived, that 
the Life was manifested in the Christ ; and hence it will prove that his 
essential words meet and match the great principles of life which have 
been hid in nature’s heart from the beginning. It will be shown how nat- 
urally, and as the appointed heir of all things, Christianity wins and wears 
the crown of life.” In the new light which science is shedding ‘ we 
shall see coming out again more clearly and more surely the simple and 
immortal faiths of our human hearts and homes,” ‘The sturdier think- 
ers among recent evolutionists are not swallowed up in the bog of mate- 
rialism. ... Mr. Wallace gets clear across the Serbonian bog, and 
reaches firm, high ground on which to build man’s moral and spiritual 
faiths, when, in the closing chapter of his Darwinism, he holds that his in- 
terpretation of the evidence enables us to ‘ accept the spiritual nature of 
man as not in any way inconsistent with the theory of evolution, but as 
dependent on those fundamental laws and causes which furnish the very 
materials for evolution to work with.’ And Romanes’s Life and Letters, 
together with his Thoughts on Religion, show how the way may be opened 
and traversed by a persistent reasoner from an abandoned mechanical 
theism, along a path of strictly scientific thought, toward a high and 
clear faith in the One omnipresent Mind, in which alone the universe, as 
ordered and reasonable whole, can find its ultimate explanation.” Clerk 
Maxwell’s keen philosophic hit at the mechanical explanation of thought 
and feeling is quoted: ‘‘ The atoms are a very tough lot and can stand 
a great deal of knocking about, and it is strange to find a number of 
them combining to form a man of feeling ;” as is also the final conclusion 
of that same typically scientific mind: ‘‘ I have looked into most philo- 
sophical systems, and have seen none that will work without a God.” 
The authors of that remarkable book, the Unseen Universe, written by 
physicists who drew their reasonings mainly from the facts and hypoth- 
eses of modern physics, came to this conclusion with regard to life in its 
connection with matter: ‘‘ We maintain that what we are driven to is 
not an under-life resident in the atom; but rather, to adopt the words of 
a recent writer, a divine over-life in which we live, and move, and have 
our being.” John Fiske is constrained by modern science to believe in 
immortality as ‘‘a supreme act of faith in the reasonableness of God’s 
work,” The scientific placing of man upon the throne as the head of 


creation, the goal toward which all things, the ages through, have 
moved, is described in Mr. Fiske’s words: ‘‘ That which the pre-Coper- 
nican astronomy naively thought to do by placing the home of man in 
the center of the physical universe, the Darwinian biology profoundly 
accomplishes by exhibiting man as the terminal fact in that stupendous 
process whereby things have come to be what they are. In the deepest 
sense it isas true as it ever was held to be that the world was made for 
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man, and that the bringing forth in him of those qualities which we call 
highest and holiest is the final cause of creation.” And the further rea- 
soning is that ‘‘ he who regards man as the consummate fruit of creative 
energy, and the chief object of divine care, is almost irresistibly driven 
to the belief that the soul’s career is not completed with the present 
life upon the earth.” On the basis of views given by modern science the 
author argues concerning the entrance and use of Death in nature, the 
biological and the biblical view of Death, the method of positive benev- 
olence in the law of death, and the final discharge of Death. 

The Poetical Works of Robert Browning. In two volumes. Crown 8&8yo, pp. 748, 786. 


New York: The Macmillan Co. Price, cloth, $3.50. 

This will attract and suit those who wish something between the 
many-volumed editions and the Cambridge edition, which is complete in 
one volume, It is in sightly and serviceable form, has portraits, a gen- 
eral index, and also an index to first lines of shorter poems and songs. 
The “ Editor’s Note” is signed by Augustine Birrell. The volumes con- 
tain all of Browning’s regularly published poems, from ‘‘ Pauline” (1888), 
to ‘* Asolando ” (1889), arranged as nearly as practicable in chronological 
order. To some of the poems are prefixed explanations of the characters 
and events depicted and described, and here and there are explanations 
of the meaning of such word as might, if left unexplained, momentarily 
which was 


” 


arrest the understanding of the reader. Upon ‘* Pauline, 
published when he was only twenty years old, Browning seems, in his 
prefaces, unnecessarily severe. He calls it anadventure of juvenile haste 
and heat, written at a time when good draughtsmanship and right han- 
dling were far beyond him; and says he retains with great repugance 
what has been an eyesore to himself. The public are glad to have it re- 
tained, because, as Birrell writes, it contains many passages of splendor 
and extreme beauty, which gave rich promise of the harvests of after 
years. 

Poets and Problems. By GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 12mo, pp. 392. Boston and New 

York: Houghton, MiMlin & Co. Price, cloth, $2. 

The author, who has previously written of Emerson’s life, writings, and 
philosophy, and of George Eliot’s as well, and furnished a guide-book 
to the works of Robert Browning, now gives us this volume about Tenny- 
son, Ruskin, and Browning. He writes not as a fault-finding critic, but 
in enthusiastic appreciation and enjoyment of what is best in each, aim- 
ing to interpret the thought and spirit of the Victorian era in England 
as they appezr in the works of these three great representative masters 
in literature. He thinks critics have too long acted as the vultures of 
literature, rending and devouring, but rejoices that a better spirit is aris- 
ing, bringing in a criticism which is broad, generous, constructive, and 
inspiring. His first chapter is on ‘‘ The Poet as a Teacher.” In writing 
of Ruskin the following expression of indignation at petty pecking 
critics is quoted from Fors Clavigera: ‘* Because,” says Ruskin, ‘‘ I have 
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passed my life in almsgiving, not in fortune-hunting; because I have 
labored always for the honor of others, not my own, and have chosen 
rather to make men look to Turner and Luini, than to form or exhibit 
the skill of my own hand; because I have lowered my rents and assured 
the comfortable lives of my poor tenants, instead of taking from them 
all I could force for the roofs they needed; because I love a wood walk 
better than a London street, and would rather watch a sea gull fly than 
shoot it, and rather hear a thrush sing than eat it; finally, because I 
never disobeyed my mother, and because I have honored all women with 
solemn worship, and have been kind even to the unkind and evil; there- 
fore the hacks of English art and literature wag their heads at me, and 
the poor wretch who pawns the dirty linen of his soul daily for a bottie 
of sour wine and a cigar talks of the effeminate sentimentality of Ruskin.” 
Perhaps Ruskin’s most conspicuous service is to art. In ‘‘Laws of 
Fiesole ” he indicates in a sentence what is necessary for the develop- 
ment of true art: ‘‘I have endeavored to teach through my past life that 
this fair tree Igdrasil of human art can only flourish when its dew is 
affection; its air, devotion; the rock of its roots, patience; and its sun- 
shine, God.” 

The Golden Treasury of American Songs and Lyrics. Edited by FREDERIC LAWRENCE 

KNOWLES. 12mo, pp. 319. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

Mr. Knowles has aimed to gather into this dainty and elegant volume 
such American lyrics as are best worthy of preservation and are most likely 
to live by their inherent merit. There is evidence that the whole field 
has been searched and sifted, and the selection decided upon shows an 
exceptionally fine critical judgment, a delicate poetic sense which knows 
the real quality of verse. The editor adopts the chronological method 
of arrangement, and remarks that the first book might be called the 
book of Bryant ; the second, of Longfellow ; and the third, of Aldrich. 
We note that the younger and later poets are not excluded, and we par- 
ticularly welcome what is given us of T. W. Parsons, E. R. Sill, Sidney 
Lanier, R. W. Gilder, Emily Dickinson, Bliss Carman, and Henry Van 
Dyke. For the cultivation of a true taste, for diffusing sweetness and 
light in a home, for the family library, for use in giving select read- 
ings, or as a gift to a friend we commend this as a choice and engaging 
book. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 
The Life and Letters of George John Romanes, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. Written and edited 
by his wife. 8vo, pp. 360. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Price, cloth, $4. 

Not a few minds have found this the most interesting biography of 
the past five years. Romanes, who died in 1894, at the age of forty-six, 
was a biologist of distinction, to some extent a colaborer with Darwin, 
and possibly the most brilliant of the younger scientific men of the 
United Kingdom. Beginning with an evangelic faith in early life, he 
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drifted after a while into skepticism and agnosticism, but gradually felt 
his way back again to the old foundations, where he settled with a faith 
firmer, because more intelligent, than he began with. The story of this 
experience, well told from start to finish, and largely in his own letters, 
gives to the volume its interest. We cannot but regard the narrative as 
having possibilities of great usefulness to many thoughtful and troubled 
minds, Strongly religious quite early in life, the boy inclined to prepare 
for ‘‘holy orders,” but received no encouragement, although his father 
was aclergyman. The effect of his university life is thus stated: “He 
entered Cambridge, half-educated, utterly untrained, with no knowledge 
of men or of books. He left it, to all intents and purposes, a trained 
worker and earnest thinker, with his lifework begun.” Any good col- 
lege will do that for almost any boy who applies himself. Natural 
science fascinated him, and his wife says that none ever served the cause 
of science with more passionate and whole-hearted devotion—‘‘ All for 
love and nothing for reward.” Partly by his specialty, his friendships 
ran largely with scientific and skeptical circles, including men like Dar- 
win, Haeckel, Herbert Spencer, and G. H. Lewes. Romanes and George 
Eliot discussed together the comparative merits of the King James ver- 
sion of the Psalms and the Prayer Book version; both preferred the for- 
mer. In 1873 Romanes took the Burney Prize with an essay on “ Chris- 
tian Prayer and General Laws,” and was hailed as a champion of the 
faith. In 1876 he published a book entitled A Candid Examination of 
Theism, which argued that man is shut up to the light given by science, 
and can know nothing more. In the darkness where his conclusions left 
him he wrote, ‘‘ I am not ashamed to confess that with this virtual nega- 
tion of God the universe to me has lost its soul of loveliness; and, fur- 
ther, ‘‘ When at times I think, as think at times I must, of the appalling 
contrast between the hallowed glory of that creed which once was mine 
and the lonely mystery of existence as now I find it, at such times I shall 
ever feel it impossible to avoid the sharpest pang of which my nature is 
capable.” Darwin, after reading the Candid Examination, wrote Romanes 
a letter, in which is Darwin’s notion of what a theologian might say in 
reply to that book; and Darwin says that he, for his part, would not 
know how to refute the theologian, which is equivalent to telling 
Romanes that his argument cannot stand. The sensitive soul of Romanes 
went through years of conflict between faith and disbelief. But he came 
to see the impossibility of a purely materialistic position, and, pondering 
on the ultimate mysteries, on God, immortality, duty, he was driven 
back to the Christian position. Some of the difficulties which troubled 
Romanes in relation to the Bible are thus referred to by his friend 
Canon Gore: ‘The obstacles to belief on the side of science were gone 
when once it was admitted that God, who has revealed to us his nature 
and ours, and made this revelation in part through a historical process 
and in the literature of a nation, has yet, and for obvious reasons, given 
us no revelation at all on matters which fall within the domain of scien- 
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tific research, A similar removal of obstacles is seen in the region of his- 
torical criticism. There, again, it has become apparent that, whatever 
turns out true about this or that Old Testament narrative, no question 
really vital to the Christian religion can be said to be at stake in this 
field; while in the region of the New Testament the most sifting criti- 
cism has had a result emphatically reassuring. The critical evidence 
justifies, or more than justifies, the belief of the Church, which is 
expressed in her creeds,” In 1878 Romanes had reached the bottom of 
unbelief, and considered a return impossible tohim, A large number of 
letters passed between Darwin and Romanes, many of which are printed 
in this book. We learn that Darwin was extremely fond of novels, and 
had a custom of offering his guests books to take to bed with them. 
Romanes was always in favor of making children familiar with the Bible 
for educational reasons, because, ‘‘ as a mere matter of literary education 
everyone ought to be familiar with the Bible from beginning to end.” He 
was passionately fond of music. His favorite composer was Beethoven. 
He had more respect and enthusiasm for Arthur Balfour, both as a poli- 
tician and as a thinker, than for any other man in public life. In a con- 
versation with J. R. Green, the historian, it was agreed that Spencer, 
Huxley, and Leslie Stephen give a one-sided and inadequate account of 
morality. In fiction he preferred pure, simple love stories. From 
1880 to 1890 he held always in his mind the question, ‘‘Is Chris- 
tian faith possible or intellectually justifiable in the face of scientific 
discovery ?” In a letter to Professor Asa Gray he shows that his 
face is turning longingly toward the light: he speaks of a desire to 
worship God. It is noteworthy that in his years of disbelief and 
darkness he did not cease to go to church; and, in his own house, 
himself conducted an evening service for servants and for guests 
who were prevented from going to church. No doubt this helps to ex- 
plain why he came right at last; he had not removed himself from reli- 
gious associations, He never doubted the beauty and moral worth of 
Christianity; his only difficulty was over the question of its reasonable- 
ness. Even when his difficulties were at their worst he none the less 
wished his boy’s character to be fashioned after the Christian type and 
under the influence of Christ. His wife says a sudden bereavement 
pushed him toward faith. In 1889 he delivered an address at Toynbee 
Hall on “ The Ethical Teaching of Christ,” which shows that the glory 
of the Lord was breaking on him. Late in the eighties he falls advan- 
tageously into correspondence with Professor Joseph Le Conte, of the 
University of California, and the Rev. J. Gulick, an American mission- 
ary in Japan. In 1892 sickness, threatened blindness, and much suffer- 
ing came upon him. The following words in a letter from his friend 
Canon Scott-Holland touched him deeply: ‘‘ It is a tremendous moment 
when first one is called upon to join the great army of those who 
suffer. That vast world of love and pain opens suddenly to admit us 
one by one within its fortress, We are afraid to enter, yet you, I know, 
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will feel how high is the call. It is as a trumpet speaking to us that 
cries aloud: ‘It is your turn—endure. Play your part. As they endured 
before you, so now, close up the ranks—be patient and strong as they 
were!’ Since Christ, this world of pain is no accident untoward or 
sinister, but a lawful department of life, with experiences, interests, 
adventures, hopes, delights, secrets of its own. These are all thrown 
open to us as we pass within the gates—things that we could never learn 
or know or see, so long as we were well. God help you to walk through 
this world now opened to you as through a kingdom, regal and wide 
and glorious!” Romanes was always pure and upright in his personal 
conduct, and sincere in heart. At the end of life he condemned himself 
only for what he called sins of the intellect, mental arrogance, undue 
regard for intellectual supremacy. On one of his last days he went to 
church in the morning and partook of the holy communion, Later in 
that day he said, ‘‘I have now come to sce that faith is intellectually 
justifiable;” and in a moment he added, ‘‘It is Christianity or noth- 
ing.” He spent his last strength in writing an answer to demolish his 
own Candid Examination of Theism; that answer, which he left some- 
what incomplete in the hands of Canon Gore, has since been published 
under the title Thoughts on Religion, noticed by us some time ago in 
these pages. 

The Ruins and Excavations of Ancient Rome. By RODOLFO LANCiANI, D.C.L. Oxford, 
LL.D. Harvard. Crown 8vo, pp. 619. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price, cloth, $4. 

In this latest book the professor of ancient topography in the Uni- 
versity of Rome extends the service rendered in his Ancient Rome in The 
Light of Recent Discoveries, his Pagan and Christian Rome, and his other 
similar writings, all of them products of his lifelong research. It in- 
cludes the most recent discoveries, and is intended as a companion-book 
for students and travelers who visit the existing remains and study the 
latest excavations of ancient Rome. The spoils now dispersed in the 
museums of Rome, Italy, and the rest of Europe are traced back to their 
place of origin or discovery, the reader being informed what these spoils 
are, when they were carried away, and where they are to be found at 
present, The more than two hundred illustrations are mostly original, 
from drawings and photographs prepared expressly for this work. The 
remains of ancient Rome can be studied from the chronological, the 
topographical, and the architectural point of view. The chronological, 
beginning with the remains of the kingly period, passes on through 
those of the republic, the empire, and the Byzantine and medieval 
periods, showing the progress of Roman architecture from the rude at- 
tempts of Etruscan masons to the golden centuries of Agrippa and 
Apollodorus; as well as the evolution of architectural types from the 
round straw hut where the public fire was kept to the marble temple of 
Hestia roofed with tiles of bronze; from the Casa Romuli to the Domus 
Aurea of Nero. The topographical studies the ancient city in sections, 
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taking one by one the fourteen wards or regions into which Rome was 

divided by Augustus. The architectural groups the monuments in 

classes, as temples, baths, tombs, bridges, etc. Professor Lanciani, in 
this book, adopts a mixed scheme. In Book I the fundamental lines of 

Roman topography are described—site, geology, configuration of soil, 

malaria, climate, rivers, and springs, aqueducts and drains, walls and 

roads. Book II describes the Palatine hill on which the city was 
founded and the seat of the empire established later. Book III de- 
scribes the Sacra Via from its origin near the Coliseum to its end near 
the Capitolium. The Sacra Via, the Forum, and the Capitoline hill, 
containing the oldest relics of kingly and republican Rome, as well as 
the grandest monuments of the empire, have been mostly excavated 
since 1870. Book IV deals with the rest of the city, following largely 
the wards of Augustus, and showing each of those sections to have had 

a characteristic of its own; the Celian being the region of barracks, the 

Esquiline the region of parks, the Quirinal and Aventine the abode of 

the aristocracy, while the greater portion was occupied by the Coliseum 

and its dependencies, and the Trastavere was the popular quarter par 
excellence. A complete index adds value to the book, which is nota 
mere handbook of topography, but contains a variety of interesting in- 
formation. It appears that house rent was pretty high in old Rome, as 
in Athens. In Athens there were many lodging houses, erected as in- 
vestments and paying about nine per cent on the purchase money or 
cost. The annual rental of a certain banker’s house was $2,000; and 
rents varied from $60 to $2,400 a year. Rent was paid by the month. 

In Rome rent was equally expensive. In the time of Julius Cxsar per- 

sons of the poorest class had to pay $85 a year for the most wretched 

rooms; and for the rent of the third floor of a house belonging to Pub- 
lius Clodius $1,300 was paid by Ceelius. In one ancient city there was 

a law that no man should erect a house so high or so placed as to shut 

off his neighbor’s view of the sea. A law indicative of much! Almost 

suggestive enough to be the motto for an essay or the text for a ser- 
mon! 

The Life of Mrs. Sarah A. Lankford Palmer. By JoHN A. ROCHE, M.D., D.D. With 
an Introduction by Bishop JOHN P. NEWMAN, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, pp. 286. New York: 
George Hughes & Co. Price, cloth, $1. 

The author of this book became late in life a biographer, not by his 
own motion or intention. At Dr. Curry’s request he prepared for the 
Methodist Review a sketch of Dr. Durbin. That sketch impressed the 
Wilmington, Philadelphia, and New York East Conferences with the 
conviction that the writer thereof ought to expand it into a volume in 
order that the Church might possess the written life of one of her most 
gifted and useful sons, from a sympathetic and thoroughly competent 
hand. Urged by the request of those Conferences, Dr. Roche undertook 
that work, the completion of which, in 1889, crowned his honorable life 
with almost its highest achievement. It is gratifying to record that Roche’s 
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biography of Durbin receives from the Church the high appreciation 
which it justly merits, Having demonstrated a surprising aptitude for 
such work, it is not strange that he should be desired for a similar service 
in the case of Mrs. Lankford Palmer. The book before us is a beautiful 
illustration, both in its subject, who lived actively past ninety years, and 
in its author, who wrote it when past eighty, of the ancient promise, 
‘* Those that be planted in the house of the Lord shall flourish in the 
courts of our God, They shall still bring forth fruit in old age.” Con- 
cerning the subject of this memoir Bishop Newman writes that among 
the professors of personal holiness whom he has known she ‘‘ was, all 
things considered, the most perfect illustration of that blessed truth with 
which hername will be forever associated and whose home was consecra- 
ted to the advancement of the central truth of Christianity.” The founder 
in 1835 of what has been known for over sixty years as the Tuesday Meet- 
ing, she, with Dr. W. C. Palmer and Mrs. Phebe Palmer, conducted its 
services and drew together from all denominations kindred spirits, hun- 
gering and thirsting after righteousness unto the fullness thereof. With 
such spirits Dr. Roche’s sympathy is as close and intelligent as with the 
spirit of the great preacher, the marvelously eloquent Durbin, It was 
this same biographer, who wrote for the Ladies Repository in 1866 the 
sketch of Mrs. Phoebe Palmer, sister of Mrs, Lankford Palmer, and equally 
eminent for piety and entire devotion. Doubtless the life of Madame 
Guyon, prepared and published by Mr. Wesley, imparted at the begin- 
ning an impulse to such holy living as was seen in Lady Maxwell, Mrs. 
Fletcher, Hester Ann Rogers, and many others equally consecrated 
though not so wellknown. The history of Methodism has been enriched 
and sweetened by the lives of holy women not a few who, feeling them- 
selves called to be saints, gave earnest diligence to make their calling 
sure, pressing toward the mark for the prize of their high calling. In 
his Life of John P. Durbin, Dr. Roche, with correct sketching and rich 
coloring, showed the ideals of Christian preaching as actualized in 
Durbin; in the present volume he shows the ideals of Christian wo- 
manhood actualized in Sarah Lankford Palmer. Not only the life and 
work of his subject, but the peculiar and prominent place of holiness in 
the history and teachings of Methodism, as well as the justification there- 
for, is discussed somewhat at length, but in perfect coherence, by the au- 
thor, his statements being well guarded, judicious, and scriptural. We 
find no trace of fanaticism in what he writes. In excellent harmony with 
this are the remarks of Dr, Asbury Lowrey, at the sixtieth anniversary 
of the Tuesday Meeting, pages 197-202, being characterized by clear- 
ness, solidity, sound sense, and good taste, as is also his discriminatingly 
analytic tribute written after her death, and found on page 239, which 
closes thus: ‘‘In genuine goodness and deep spirituality she was not 
exceeded by any woman, so far as I know, in the history of Methodism. 
Her long career of ninety years was a streak of holy sunshine. She was 
a deposit of salt in the city of New York and a jewel in its Methodism.” 
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Nothing that Dr. Roche records in the life of Mrs. Lankford Palmer is 
more remarkable than is the achievement, in his own life, of writing 
this volume in his eighty-fifth year. Nobly beautiful to us as a spec- 
tacle, and sweetly satisfying to him asa final task, must be the sitting 
down of a godly and honored minister who has preached the Gospel for 
sixty years to devote the last strength of his life in portraying the fruits 
of the Gospel in a saintly woman’s character and life. The far-off 
nerves of the fingers failed a little before his task was done, but the 
vigorous brain worked with precision and steadiness to the last line ; in 
proof of which read his closing paragraph: ‘‘ Behold, admire, and imi- 
tate! In Mrs. Palmer consider an intelligence worthy the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus, a soul of capacity for which the Holy Ghost 
alone was sufficient, and in her contemplate the culminating glory of 
God’s finished work in Nature and in Grace—A Woman!” This book 
has the pathetic and sacred dignity which belongs to the last grand 
effort of an aspiring life. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
lf Jesus Came to Boston. By E. E. HALE. 8vo, pp. 45. Boston: Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 

Price, cloth, 50 cents. 

This book is not new, but its point is as pertinent asever. It is in effect 
an antidote to the overdone pessimism of W. T. Stead’s book, Jf 
Christ Came to Boston. It brings to view a few of the facts which show 
that Christ’s plans have not failed so utterly as some represented, but are 
rather being carried on successfully and blessedly in many places, by 
many loyal disciples, through manifold forms of relieving, saving, and 
uplifting effort. It points out that Chicago, Boston, and other cities have 
other things to show besides hells and slums and dives—besides opium, 
gambling, adultery, andmurder. Jesus and Dr. Primrose walking about 
Boston find a great deal that is Christlike and heavenly, some of it in 
the worst surroundings, and much work of salvation going on. Down 
on the South Cove, where a Salvation Army lassie was scrubbing the 
floor and putting in order a poor sick woman’s third-story room, Dr. 
Primrose heard the Lord say something about the difference between the 
sort of people who lay hand to the work and do the duty themselves, and 
that other sort who commission somebody else to appoint other people 
who shall select yet other folks to find some one who can be induced to 
go and do the duty. 

In the Permanent Way. By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 12mo, pp. 400. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

Mrs. Steel is well known by several previous books: Tales of the Pun- 
jab, a collection of Indian stories taken down by her from the lips of the 
natives in some of the most primitive parts of that country; Red Rowans, 
a sweet and delicate love story; The Flower of Forgiveness, another volume 
of stories showing the poetic side of the Hindu’s nature and the tragedy 
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of humble sacrifice and helpless pain in native Indian life; Miss Stwart’s 
Legacy, a story of British life in India; and most of all by that glowing, 
thrilling, and lurid story of the great mutiny against British rule, enti- 
tled On the Face of the Waters. This volume, just published, contains 
nineteen stories of Indian character and experience, averaging twenty 








pages each, in the same taking style as the previous volumes. They 






work up materials from the same world as Rudyard Kipling’s earlier 





writings made familiar to us. 






The Idea of God as Affected by Modern Knowledge. By JOHN FISKE. 16mo, pp. 171. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $1. 







This small but solid book is in its seventeenth thousand. One sweet 






Sunday morning the author sat under an apple tree on a hillside with his 





wife and talked of the things now written here. Fourteen brief chap- 






ters treat of the ‘‘ Difficulty of Expressing the Idea of God so that it can 
be Readily Understood,” ‘‘The Rapid Growth of Modern Knowledge,” 
‘*Sources of the Theistic Idea,” ‘‘ Development of Monotheism,” ‘‘ The 
Idea of God as Immanent in the World,” ‘‘The Idea of God as Remote 
from the World,” ‘‘ Conflict Between the Two Ideas,” ‘‘Anthropomorphic 
Conceptions of God,” ‘‘The Argument from Design,” ‘‘Simile of the 
Watch Replaced by the Simile of the Flower,” ‘‘ The Craving for a Final 
Cause,” ‘‘ Symbolic Conceptions,” ‘‘ The Eternal Source of Phenomena,” 
‘‘ The Power that Makes for Righteousness.” The author says the knell 











of Augustinian theism has sounded, to be followed by a general adoption 
of the Athanasian or cosmic form of theism. Fiske is the American in- 







terpreter of Darwinianism, and applies its principles through the whole 





range of thought. 






Outlines in Local Color. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 12mo, pp. 240. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. Price, cloth, $1.50. 





Somewhat like the author’s Vignettes of Manhattan, this is a collection 





of short stories presenting glimpses of significant and contrasting phases 
of New York life. Here are studies of curious social conditions and rep- 
resentative types of character, the kind of people seen at the horse show, 
domestic servants, the poor homeless woman on the park benches in 
Union Square, the theatrical world, with some pathetic pictures of the 
darker side of life in the great metropolis. They have such titles as 
‘* A Glimpse of the Under World,” ‘‘ A Wall Street Wooing,” ‘‘ A Spring 
Flood in Broadway,” ‘‘In the Watches of the Night,” ‘‘The Solo Or- 
chestra,” ‘‘ A Candle in the Plate.” 










A Concise History of Missions. By EDWIN MUNSELL BLISS, D.D., Editor of The Encyclo- 
pedia of Missions. Narrow 12mo, pp. 321. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
Price, cloth, 75 cents. 






This handbook gives a general survey of missionary progress. It 
treats its subject under the heads of ‘‘ General History,” ‘‘ Development 
of the Field,” and ‘Organization and Methods of Mission Work.” It 
is a careful and useful compendium. 






